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KRISHNAMURTI | THE MAM AND HIS VISION 13 


state, creates conflict or a cycle of conflicts. Any becoming or 


achievement is a process of time and pain. Truth is in be ng. 
1 


Krishnamurti wanted one to be simply aware of jealousy or 
violence or any other content of consciousness (not the verbaliseg 
versions, but the actual twinges inside symbolised by such versions) | 
to simply be the actual state without making any effort or exercise 
of will. One has to perceive that the word is not the thing. The 
word is only a symbol. Symbols vary from language to language- 
The actual twinge of an emotion is common to all humanity. It 
is the actual twinge or thing which one has to be aware of. 
Choiceless awareness is the door to freedom. If one is choicelessly 
aware of misery or jealousv or violence or any other perversion, 
one becomes free of it. 


Awareness is not withdrawal from society. Society is relation- 
ships between individuals and groups. One has to be choicelessly _ 
aware of the relationships. Relationships mirror the self. In 
the course of transactions, one develops images about others. 
These images are a barrier to perception. One has to be aware 
of such images. In the light of awareness, the images drop 
down like autumnal leaves. 


Krishnamurti integrated the world of nature or actuality with 
the good or spiritual life. Normally, the nature does not figure, 
except incidentally, in a religious teaching.  Krishnamurti pre- 
scribed the awareness of objects—a tree ora flower or a table or 
a building—just as much as that of mental states. His own 
descriptions of nature of an Indian village, of European cities 
are totally devoid of fancy. But they are immaculate reproductions 
of “what is’. They are matter-of-fact, yet strangely pulsating. 
They are sheer poetry in prose. 


For Krishnamurti meditation was awareness, whether of mental 
states or persons or objects. It was only the shock of attention 
that can dissolve the ego or self, It was not the ideas about the 
“thing” but the “ thing" itself that bestows freedom. The discovery 
that attention to the thing or “what is” is the door to joy and 
freedom is of immense significance. 

In this context, the contribution of Krishnamurti in his 
sphere has been compared to that of Einstein in the domain of 
physical science. It places man, nature and Truth in an organic 
synthesis. The joy born of simple attention to the “‘thing” is 
entirely different from the thought-ridden pleasure and has the 
touch of the Divine. 


Awareness brings into daylight, the dark corners of the 
psyche that lie hidden. Once the motivations, the thought. 
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processes, the hidden fears and urges are brought into daylight 
of awareness, the perception has its own action. The mind gets 
emptied of the past. The mad onrush of thoughts ceases. Efficiency 
increases. Sensitivity improves. Inner space and silence are created. 
The hold of the past on the present weakens and disappears. 
Tranquility dawns. The ego or shoddy self dissolves. Action 
that is truly egoless, that is not based upon expectation of results, 
action of love, takes place. 


When the ego dissolves, there is space in the mind. God, 
or what Krisbnamurti preferred to call, the Immeasurable or the 
Unknown or Truth, descends into the space. Search for God is 
futile and worse. It is ego-building. The Unknown is beyond 
experience and recognition. What can be experienced or recognised 
is only silence— silence in the mind and of the universe. An egoless 
mind becomes one with the cosmos. When ego is not, love is 


Bertrand Russell wrote in his autobiography that three 
passions dominated his life: 


(i) search for the foundations of knowledge: 
(ii) unbearable pity for the suffering of mankind; and 


(iii) longing for love, a love that can relieve the terrible 
loneliness in which one shimmering consciousness looks over the 
tim of the world into the cold unfathomable lifeless abyss. 


In a sense, ai] noble souls are fired by these three passions, 
In Krishnamurti these passions find a peculiar integration. 


In Russell, search for the foundations of knowledge leads to 
more knowledge. Krishnamurti negated and transcended knowledge. 
He appreciated the utility of scientific or technical knowledge but 
he maintained that all thinking is only a mechanical process. He 
transcended knowledge and ended up with the Divine, For him, 
Universe is a cosmos, not a chaos or an unfathomable abyss. 


Krishnamurti shared the other two passions of Russell, i. e., 
pity or compassion and love,in an abundant measure. When his 
brother, Nityananda, died, Krishnamurti suffered agony of epic 
dimensions Out of that suffering rose, like a Phoenix from 
ashes, his resolve to mitigate the suffering of man. It is this 
resolve that kept Krishnamurti kicking and alive pouring his 
heart out to audiences all over the worid that talk of his 
mesmerism, place him on par with Buddha and Christ, but 
continue to cling to and suffer, like obstinate children, the falsity, 
the petty ambitions and the misery of their ego-ridden lives. It 
is obviously a case of spiritual energy overcoming physical con. 
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straints. Krishnamurti held that a liberated soul keeps on working 
out of compassion. 


In his famous Sydney speech, delivered when he dissolved 
the Order of the Star because he held that enquiry for Truth isa 
solo flight and not a collective affair, Krishnamurti declared his 
resolve to make man “‘ unconditionally free." The saga of the 
philosopher’s long life—the poor lanky Brahmin boy undergoing 
the rigours of the Theosophical Society with its rituals and 
Masters, throwing overboard all shackles, isms, beliefs, spiritual 
hierarchies and other mumbo-jumbo, and then growing into the 
freest and most responsible of all teachers —bears ample testimony 
to the fact that he had more than lived up to his declaration. In 
a world full of broken promises, it is touching authenticity ! 


Krishnamurti was against all clans, cliques, tribal and even 
national affiliations. Like Russell, Einstein and Bernard Shaw. 
he wss a staunch pacifist. He can be dubbed utopian, but that 
is the inevitable result of seeing beyond one’s nose, of being one 
with the cosmos, of being a spring of love mentioned by Russell. 


Love—not the emotion full of jealousy and possessiveness 
popularly signified by this term —is the essence of the teaching of 
Krishnamurti. Awareness is alpha and Love the omega in the 
alphabet of Krishnamurti. 


Surprisingly, but happily, Krishnamurti held that learning the 
alphabet is not a time-bound process. Given earnestness, it cag 
happen instantaneously. No wonder, a perceptive admirer 
compared Krishnamurti to Ashtavakra. 


The teachings of Krishnamurti touche . many branches of 
modern knowledge besides ancient religion. His reference to 
images touches transactional analysis, a branch of management. 
His probe into the inner urges and drives, though he took up 
cudgels with Freud on the unconscious, borders on psycho-analysis. 


His insistence on the ‘‘thing’’ behind the verbal veil 
touches linguistics or semantics. His immaculate descriptions 
of nature can be the envy of an artist or a poet. His 
denunciation of the accumulative urge has the ring of Marx. 
His impatience with the ideological aud other chains reminds 
one of a Rousseau. His approval of science and technology 
gladdens the heart of any technocrat. His enunciation of love 
and compassion and counsel to look at the people without 
judgement and conclusion are in the Christiana tradition. His 
stress on austerity and effacement of self are in the true Hindu 
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tradition. With all that, his impatience with tradition is that 
of an iconoclast. 


All the above facets are only mental constructs and artificial 
fragmentations. His view was simply total and integrated. Because 
it was total he was able to comprehend and reconcile the apparently 
irreconcilable and to remove, once for all, the artificial distinctions 
between East and West, science and religion, the ascetic and the 
aesthetic, the secular and spiritual. He was an integrationist of 
the first order. 


Modern man is a bundle of contradictions. He is torn between 
science and religion, doubt and orthodoxy, the demands of an 
economy where he is a cog, may be an efficient cog in à giant 
machine and the nagging urge that life cannot merely be a 
round of earning, spending and investing, repeated ad infinitum. 


The mechanical and repetitive occupation with the tradition 
in the East has resulted in stultification and stagnation. The 
spirit of enquiry has, of course, been kept alive in the West 
largely because of science, but the spirit of egocentric and com- 
petitive aggrandisement, thought-ridden psycho-analysis and 
voluble theorising have resulted in a mad pursuit of pleasure, 
social discord and piling up of armaments and the existential 
sense of futility, absurdity and loneliness. The teachings of 
Krishnamurti show a way out of both the stagnation of the 
East and the discord and futility of the West without hampering 
the development of either art or science. 


Actually, both art and science gainfrom him because, with 
the annihilation of the self which he aimed at, there is a release 
of the creative spirit. The deeply earnest, yet superbly delicate 
touch of Krishnamurti chalks out a path for man which can 
result in a full and complete enjoyment of life, here and now, 
a life packed with truly meaningful action, with inner integra- 
tion and outer harmony. His impatience with yesterday was 
because of his concern for today, his negations of ideals was 
because he was the most authentic idealist bent upon seeing an 
end to the inhumanity of man to man and to nature, his invi- 
tation to death was a call for the celebration of life, reducing misery 
to the irreducible minimum. His teaching is a coffin to self-centered 
thought-processes and activities buta cradle to the Divine in man. 


Krishnamurti hardly talked of tbe Divine. For a man with 
mystical experiences galore, this reticence is rather strange. This 
is because Krishnamurti was more interested- in the cleansing 
Once the rubbish is removed, what a lot there is! 


peration. i ing i 
opera tically. After all,.the spring is ‘near! 


The spring will sprout automa 
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The Nuclear War 
Dr. PHANI BASU 


Ladies and gentlemen, 

Then 

What bothers you so much! 

With the finishing touch 

The giants have set the stage 

The Atomic Age, the Nutron Bomb 
condensed the life of you and all 
Within a Nuclear Switch 

A split second touch 

The tick and click of political whim 
Wipe off the earth and life 

So you strive for what! 


Today, 

Try in whatever way 

There won’t be another day 

Plead or pray but all in vain 

No tomorrow shall you see again 
The demonic ego now cannot stop 
And after Nutron drop | 
The sun may rise but not for you or me | 
Nor for any one 

The world shall an instant graveyard be 

Whole human race will be forced to die as one 
After the Nuclear flash 

With no more desire to survive or clash. 
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The Unique Self-realised Philosopher 


K. S. RAMANUJAM 


The passing away of Jiddu Krishnamurti, an illustrious and 
noble son of India, a great spiritual leader of our times, well- 
known throughout the world as one of the most profound thinkers 
of the twentieth century, creates a void which can never be filled. 
Now is the appropriate occasion then to consider the impact 
of his life and teachings on all those who were exposed to his 
talks, dialogues and conversations. Having myself listened to 
him intently for well over forty years, I venture to attempt this 
appraisal and appreciation of the phenomenal contribution made 
by this unique ''self-realised " philosopher to unravel, for the 
benefit of mankind, the mysteries of the human mind. 


“ BE A LIGHT UNTO YounsELF" was his clarion call to all 
ever since his own awakening several decades ago.  Ceaselessly 
and tirelessly travelling to many parts of the world with the 
agility and alertness of a person one-third his age, he was 
earnestly crying out to all of usto see for ourselves the great 
truth underlying his all-sufficient message. Flowering of goodness 
in the human heart as an invaluable development for the well- 
being of human race is implied in this great message. 


J. Krishnamurti's profound teachings, born out of his deep 
contemplation, vast understanding, intense observation, great 
perception and genuine love and compassion, have made a deeply- 
penetrating and lasting impact on a very large number of people 
throughout the world. His total commitment to bring home to 
his intent listeners experimental understanding of the value of 
self-knowledge had earned for him a permanent place in their 
hearts. They were all truly fascinated by his passionate conviction 
that he can help them to bring about a total transformation in 
their consciousness. 


A close and dispassionate look at the teaching implied in 


his talks would clearly show how very simple, direct and easy . 
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itis and what we need to do to make it relevant and meaningful 
for ourselves in our daily life. And it is the utter simplicity and 
directness of what he says, on any issue, problem or situation 
that has won for Krishnamurti the universal attention, respect 
and acclaim. The number of his ardent admirers and keen 
listeners steadily increased over the year and it is no exaggeration 
to say that his discovery in the field of consciousness is easily 
comparable with the discoveries of modern atomic physics. No 
wonder Aldous Huxley said after listening to him: ‘‘...the most 
impressive thing I have listened to. It was like listening to a 
discourse of the Buddha — such power, such intrinsic authority. " 
George Bernard Shaw called Krishnamurti ‘‘a religious figure 
of great distinction" and added, ‘‘He is the most beautiful 
human being I have ever seen.” Kahlil Gibran wrote: ‘‘ When 
he entered my room I said to myself, ‘Surely the Lord of Love 


» 99 


has come’. 


It cannot be denied, however, that Krishnamurti was an 
enigmatic figure for many intellectuals ever since he came to 
be widely recognised for his “‘ un-orthodox"' teachings such as: 
* The whole world is arming, spending incredible amounts of 
money to destroy human beings, whether they live in America, 
Europe, or Russia, or here in India. It is taking a disastrous 
course which cannot possibly be solved by politicians. We cannot 
rely upon them; nor on the scientists —they are helping to build 
up the military technology, competing each against another. 
Nor can we rely on the so-called religions; they have become 
merely verbal, repetitive, absolutely without any meaning. They 
have become superstitious, following mere tradition, whether of 
five thousand years or two thousand years. So, we cannot rely 
on politicians who are throughout the world seeking to maintain 
their position, their power, their status: nor can we rely on 
scientists, who, each year, or perhaps each week, are inventing 
new forms of destruction. Nor can we look to any religion to 
solve this human chaos. ( From the talk in New Delhi, 31, October 
1982) With their minds deeply rooted in their own religious 
faiths and beliefs as well as relevant ritualistic practices, and 
^ their conviction for the need to be committed to national or 
" racial bindings, they have been unable to reconcile themselves to 
^ what Krishnamurti has said. His teachings were indeed wholly 
contrary to all mystical faiths, beliefs and traditions. No wonder, 
thus puzzled, they insistently’ ask the question: “What has 
Krishnamurti given to mankind which marks him out as some- 
. one totally new and different?” The answer has to be found by 
them, if they are earnest, serious and open-minded, by à serious 
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study of Krishnamurti’s own words set in the background of his 
life. Almost every one of his talks, dialogues and conversationg 
have been recorded verbatim and are made available, to those 
interested, in the form of books, cassette tapes and, to some 
extent, even video tapes. There are very many voluntary organi- 
sations which have sprung up in important cities and towns in 
many countries of the world where they are available. His books 
are to be found in every one of the major libraries throughout 
the globe and they are also sold by bookshops everywhere. 
Krishnamurti Foundation, Madras, India, has them. 


Krishnamurti's quest for truth was continuous and _ life-long: 
His revolutionary zeal for bringing about an inward revolution in 
man — toa new awakening and understanding from what he was 
accustomed to since the dawn of civilisation — has won for him 
immense universal respect. 


Born in Madanapalle, Andhra Pradesh, India, in a middle- 
class Brahmin family in 1895, as the eighth child of his parents, 
Krishnamurti was named after Sri Krishna (the incarnate 
Lord of the Hindu faith who had himself been an eighth child, 
come into the world to challenge, fight and destroy evil). His 
father, an ardent Theosophist, gave him and his younger brother, 
Nitya, to the President of the Theosophical movement, Dr. Annie 
Besant, when one of her close colleagues, Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, 
a clairvoyant, noticed that Krishnamurti was strikingly different 
from other boys of his age, at that time a mere thirteen. Mr. 
Leadbeater was struck by the luminous aura around the boy, 
whom he had found to be pure and free from all selfishness. 
The esoteric masters of the Theosophical Society had instructed 
their disciples to be on the watch since they had had a premonition 
that a great being was to manifest in the world. Mrs. Besant, as 
their guardian God-mother, along with her vast organisation, 
thereafter assiduously built the image of Krishnamurti as the 
“Liberator of Mankind” and even founded a separate world- 
wide organisation, the “ Order of the Star." This went on for 
almost 20 years. But Dr. Besant and her esoteric masters could 
not contain Krishnamurti from his own awakening. In 1928, 
at a camp held in the 5,000 acre estate that had been gifted 
to him in Holland, and which was the centre of the Order of 
the Star, Krishnamurti declared to the shock and bewilder- 
ment of all those who had gathered there: ‘‘ Truth is a pathless 
land. No organisation, no belief can lead to truth." At once 
dissolving the Order of the Star, he announced: ‘From now 
on, please note that I have no disciples, for Gurus step down 
the truth. TRUTH IS WITHIN YOURSELF.” 
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Thus, in one clean sweep, he had demolished\the hierarchies that 
normally sustain any religious order. He further. asserted: “To 
find Truth, man must be free of all bondage. x, = 


> 
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Ever since his own awakening,  Krishnamurti hàd--opealy 
and firmly dissuaded his listeners from attempting to formulate 
any system or codify any rules of conduct or behaviour or dis- 
cipline by picking up bits and particles from his utterances. On 
the other hand self-discipline of the highest order, watchfully 
monitored by total attention, deep contemplation and patient 
understanding can alone help any individual to discover himself 
and to become awakened to the true realities of what life is and 
how to be very responsible in one's relationship to the outside 
world. He made us see all this cjearly. The three valuable volumes 
* Commentaries on Living“ help us to get an insight into all this. 
These volumes are compilations of Krishnamurti’s own notes of 
recollected conversations relating them to the surroundings—and 
covering an immense universal respect, immensely vast ground. 
These show to each individual reader how the central human 
problems of love, relationship, fear, hat'ed, jealousy, anger, petti- 
ness, etc., can be solved only in one way —for and by the 
individual himself or herself. 


As earlier mentioned, TRuTH and FREEDOM at the individua] 
level, form the hard core of Krishnamurti's teaching. These, 
he pointed out, have to be discovered through the mirror of 
relationship, through the understanding of the contents of one's 
own consciousness in the mind, through observation and not 
through intellectual analysis or introspective dissection. Freedom, 
according to Krishnamurti, is not a reaction or choice but 
capacity for pure observation without fear of punishment or 
reward at the psychological, roots. Freedom, he further explains, 
is CHoIcELESS AWARENESS from moment to moment in our daily 
existence and activity. And, he emphatically stetes that the path 
to total transformation should te constantly and continuously 
lighted by the FLAME OF ATTENTION, which wipes out the wounds 
of heart and hate. 


Thus, Krishnamurti showed how, without radically transform- 
ing oneself, no individual can hope to bring about a transformation 
of the society around him; how no mere system can transform 
man; how it has to come only through selt-knowledge and not 
through any beliefs, dogmas or repetiti:e rituals. 


No comparison of Krishnamurti with the great seers, sages 
and saints who have influenced the human race, or the gods of 
the Hindu scriptures and holy books or the founders of the 
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world’s great religions like Christ, Mohammed or the Buddha 


will be of any aid to an understanding of him or his seminal- 
teaching offering an insight into meaning of human existence. 


Krishnamurti. himself points out to us that  ‘‘ INWARD 
FLOWERING", which is an important and timeless experience, 
wil help us to end all conflicts. It would open the door for 
harmognious living without constant preoccupation with personal 
attachments or material security anxieties. 


Krishnamurti suggested that infinite patience and everlasting 
forgiveness, intelligently present all tbe time, is a pre-requisite 
to harmony in all relationships. In such a situation where love 
and compassion dominate, all comparisons, rivalries, guilt and 
hurt (eelings cease. 


For a meaningful existence, Krishnamurti wanted us to 


lead a truly religious life, born of genuine compassion and love, 


eschewing selfishness, hatred, jealousy, prejudice, and anger by 
means of intelligent observation and perceptive watchfulness of 


al our activities. No less important are absolute honesty, 
integrity and austerity. 


Krishnamurti was not opposed to the cultivation of 
intellect. The acquisition of knowledge in the fields of science 
and technology, or learning a language and acquiring other skills 
is essential, he conceded. But, he warned, if we use the same 
faculty of memory in our relationship to other human beings, 
then that very faculty leads to fragmentation and misery. To him, 


“Enlightenment is not an end that is fixed. It is a timeless 
movement in love." 


Krishnamurti wanted that each of us individually take to 
serious reading of the book of one’s own life. It consists of severa] 
important chapters including the art of listening, art of observation 
or seeing and art of learning. ‘‘ Nothing is sacred except our own 
actions flowing out of compassion and love. This is possible only 
if we can wholly do away with the process of forming and storing 
images of those with whom we are related in life” he said. 


It is to give shape and substance to his great teaching in a 
lasting manner that a large number of educational institutions have 
been founded in many parts of the world. While visiting them 
Krishnamurti took a lot of interest in the processes being followed 
by them and frequently met groups of children and talked to 
them, Education and the significance of life is one of his important 


books, 
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Krishnamurti was perhaps the only “teacher? who 
eadeavoured to take us all with him in the great, adventurous and 
inspiring journey of self-understanding. He exhorted to us: “ Oh. 
Man, know this. You are the world and the world is you. If 
you change fundamentally and deeply. you can surely experience 
that which is beyond all knowledge and that which cannot be 
put in words...and which is for ever NEW . IMMEASURABLE. " This 
experience, which he described as nameless, is perhaps what the 
human race has always longed for but only a few have had a 
glimpse of it! = Ts 


The vision of this great seer of our times, must move us towards 
an earnest attempt at a much deeper understanding of. his teaching. 
Any such attempt is bound to be highly rewarding. For he 
passionately strove for and devoted to the great and challenging 
task of REMAKING MAN. 


The Cock 


V. MOHAN PRASAD 


God knows what time it is 

The cock crows cork-screwing its neck 

It crows hour after hour S 

Each of these crows seems 

To come from the nerve-knot of its voice-box 

- Dropping into dripping time — 

Waking up the sky 

And shaking up the carth, from its sleep 
. Since, by then, the pleasure's over anyway. 
That's why the crows rise up earlier than others 
The dew from the morning flower drops slowly 
You don't see the cocks in the morning 

. To sweep away the dew and the flowers. 


— Translated by P. Rama Rao from. Telugu 
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Krishnamurti: That Rare Mortal 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


The passing away of J. Krishnamurti brings to a close the 
longest and the most original chapter in the history of religious 
philosophy. A legendary figure from boyhood and hailed 
variously as Buddha, Christ and Socrates, he has been a sage, 
mystic, world teacher, philosopher, writer, poet, orator, dialec- 
tician and educationist — a solitary pilgrim who has gone about 
the world for over 75 years pointing out to those who are willing 
to listen to the need to be a light to oneself. 


Jiddu Krishnamurti was born on May 11,1895 in the town 
of Madanapalle in Andhra Pradesh to Telugu-speaking middle- 
class Brahmin parents. The mother, Sanjeevamma, sensing that 
her baby was one day to become a great soul, insisted on delivering 
the baby in the Puja-room of her house, which was against 
orthodox Hindu custom. And as ihe baby was the eighth in 
the family, he was named after Lord Krishna. 


The boy’s father, Narayaniah, later moved to Macras and 
took up employment in the Theosophical Society, which was 
at that time led by eminent figures like Mrs. Annie Besant and 
Bishop Leadbeater. Basic to the tenets of theosophy was the 
belief that Lord Maitreya, the World Teacher — Christ in the 
West and Bodhisattva in the East— manifests himself from time 
to time, and that he was soon to take a human form. 


The *‘ discovery” of that form took place in 1909 when 
Leadbeater spotted on the beach behind the Theosophical Society 
at Adyar the ragged and undernourished Krishnamurti, who was 
then 13 years old. A clairvoyant, Leadbeater saw that the boy 
had the most luminous aura without a trace of selfishness in it, 
and he soon proclaimed that the boy would be the future Messiah. 
This surprised many, for the boy, apart from being sickly, was 
so dull-witted that he was constantly beaten at school and sent 
out on the verandah, from where he would keep watching the 


trees and birds around. 
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When Mrs. Annie Besant came to India, she made herself 
the legal guardian of Krishnamurti and his younger brother 
- Nitya, and took them to England to be educated. But Krishna. 
murti never passed a single examination, and Oxford turned him 
down on the ground that it had no competence to educate 
Messiahs. 


However, by the age of 15, he had written his first book, 
At the Feet of the Master, which has been translated into 27 
languages and has run into 40 editions. At the age of 16 he had 
made his first speech. ín 1911 in order to prepare the way for 
the coming of the World Teacher, a global organisation called 
the Order of the Star in East was formed within the Theosophical 
Society with Krishnamurti as its head. Mrs. Besant went about 
giving wide currency io the belief that Krishnamurti was indeed 
the chosen vehicle, and urged her followers to love him “ because 
only once in thousands of years is such a life lived among mortal 
men," z 


With his chiselled features, enormous dark eyes and elegant 
manners, the shy; young man drew a lot of attention. But he 
grew up uncontaminated by all the affluence and adoration that 
surrounded him. Despite his deep loyalty to Mrs. Besant, whom 
he called his mother, he was slowly revolting against the religious 
hierarchy and his own role in it. 


In 1922 while he was in California, Krishnamurti underwent 
an intense spiritual experience that altered his consciousness 
completely. ‘I have seen the Light... l have touched the 
compassion which heals all sorrow. and suffering: it is not for 
myself but for the world," he wrote later. The sudden death of his 
brother Nitya was a shattering event in his life, but it also served 
as a catalyst of-his- inner life. 


The Order had by then grown in money and property and 
following. A.Dutch baron made over to Krishnamurti his 18th 
century home, Castle Eerde, with 5,000 acres of woodland, which 
became the hea quarters of the Order. Meanwhile, Krishnmurti's 
teachings were becoming highly revolutionary: “In order to 
be happy need we have religions, in order to love need we build 
‘temples ? Truth cannot be found in the dark sanctuary of temples 
nor in the well-lit halls of organised societies: neither can it be 
found in books, nor in ceremonies." The foundations of Theo- 
sophy began to totter. 


The final Bises came in - 1929 when Krishnamurti dissolved 
-the Order, resigned from the Theosophical Society and returned 
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all the enormous wealth—buildings, estates, ecndowments—that 
had poured in. 


Since then, he accepted from people neither their worship 
nor wealth, and though four International Foundations sprang 
up around him he always insisted that they were purely for 
administrative purposes and were in no way missionary institu- 
tions vested with the authority to interpret his teachings. He 
founded in India, England and the U. S., six international schools 
with the aim of enabling children to grow up without identify- 
ing themselves with any religion, nation or ideology and with a 
great deal of feeling for man and nature. 


Till his last days, Krishnamurti kept up a hectic schedule 
of talks and personal interviews as well as discussions with teachers 
and students. The personal charm of the man, the silence of 
his presence and the clarity and cadence of his utterances cast a 
spell on his listeners, but the challenges he threw were- hard- 
hitting and were addressed to every field of human activity. 


Last year, for instance, he told a gathering at the United 
Nations Organisation that nations could never be united and that 
organisations could never ensure peace. He asked scientists what 
would happen to the human brain when the computer and the 
entertainment industry took over. He told parents and teachers 
that cruelty had many forms and its ''ultimate expression i$ 
examinations." He showed children how competition and the 
desire for success would make them insensitive. To a young 
woman who had lost her husband, he suggested gently that she 
was crying not out of love for her husband but out of self-pity. 
He told intellectuals that knowledge is the enemy of love. 


Krishnamurti's message of self-knowing remained essentially 
the same over the years, though he had been continuously alter- 
ing his expression to meet the challenges of a rapidly-changing 
world. He felt that the answer to any human problem, social or 
personal, could never be found in religions or ideologies or mass 
movements, because all these, in fact, created the problem by 
dividing man from man. What was required was not social re- 
formation but a radical transformation in the deepest recesses of 
human consciousness. ''Society by itself is non-existent. Society 
is what you and I in our relationship have created; it is the 
‘outward projection of our psychological states. So, if you and I 
do not understand ourselves, merely transforming the outer has 
no. significance whatsoever,” 

; —Courtesy: INDIAN EXPRESS 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF TIME 
BRAJ KISHORE DAS 


I have torn the screen of illusion 
From my eyes to welcome you again, 
To see you face to face; 

Standing on the threshold of time 
Disarmed and disillusioned 

I can foresee you: future and mine. 


The air is festive and the flowers 

Seem to be whispering a colourful tale; 
The spring has revived the dead trees, 
The once violent sea has been calm, 
It’s time you and ! 

Sink our failures and silences. 

Whatever has hurt our hearts 

We shall forget it now. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


When we first met in this strange city 

Did we not find all doors closed for us? 

How deep and ghastly was the silence 

And what cruelty was in the eyes of the sentries ? 
There was light in the skies 

"But our eyes had only darkness within. 


Now we can look at the light 
With our eyes enlightened 

And speak to each other 

With hope and faith 

As all doors have opened for us 
And there's no cruelty around. 


— Translated by the author from the original in Oriya 
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RUKMINI DEVI 
Founder of Kalakshetra 


N. S. RAMASWAMI 


[Rukmini Devi was the founder of Kalakshetra, a 
national insitution in the best sense of the term. She rescued 
the dance from its debasing associations and restored it as 
the fine art it had been and was meaut to be. She could 
have been the first woman President of India. But she opted 
to stay out of the race for the highest office in tbe country 
to continue her dedicated work for the cause of dance and 
music. Born in Madurai on Feb. 29, 1904, she died in 
Madras on Feb. 24,.1986. — Editor] 


The spirit of India has suffered two successive blows with 
the death of J. Krishnamurti and of Rukmini Devi. As a 
philosopher, Krishnamurti shed light into some dark corners of 
the soul. Rukmini Devi brought new refinement and grace to 
the soul through art. 


Rukmini Devi was a masterful personality, one who had 
the courage of her convictions, one who could build and 
organise, one who could outface opposition, what she built 
has survived. For too frequently with Indian leaders, what they 
make dies with, or soon after, them. But Rukmini Devi has 
built unduringly. That is because she dealt not with the externals 
or trappings, but with the fundamentals. 


Her early life could not have held promise of what was to 
come. A first turning-point was her father joining the Theosophi- 
cal Society circles In the story of the regeneration of the Hindu 
spirit from the morals of the eighteenth century and shortly 
after, the Theosophical Society has played a noble part. It is 
difficult in the year 1986 to realise the prostrate condition of 
Hinduism in the face of foreign onslaughts in the last century. 
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But the hour brought forth the man and also the institution, 
If Swami Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, along with Swami 
Dayananda, each in his way, heralded the revival of the Hindu 
spirit, it was left to an organisation like the Theosophical Society 
to consolidate the revival (though much still remains to be done). 


The Theosophical Society was an unexpected gift. Who 
could have imagined that, from out of the West, there would come 
heralds of our renaissance? The Society taught the Hindu 
to be proud of his religion and culture. He had been told by 
some other westerners that it was something discreditable, fit 
to be discarded. No, said the theosophists, it is something to 
be chrished and valued, it is from the East that light has come, 
and it should be improved and refined. 


The impact on thinking sections of the Hindu community 
in the old Madras Presidency was considerable. These sectionS 
ended to be “ orthodox”, that is, to cling blindly to outworn 
cstuoms and practices. The western theosophists encouraged them 
to realise that the old order changes, yielding place to new, 
and custom fulfils itself in many ways. 


Rukmini Devi was rebel first, constructive builder later. She 
defied ‘‘orthodoxy’’ by marrying a foreigner, George Arundale; 
but a foreigner who was more Indian than many Indians. Next, 
she defied it again by supporting the system of the dance called 
the *' Bharatanatyam. " 


The history of this dance is peculiar, but instructive. Originat- 
ing in an ancient art form which Bharata seems to have codified, 
it made a great appeal to the people. Early in the eleventh century, 
the great Chola, Rajaraja I, had the poses as described by Bharata 
carved in many sculptural relief in his mighty temple of Raja- 
rajeswaram, in Thanjavur. There are similar sculptural representa- 
tions in other temples, notably in Chidambaram, where each pose is 
depicted with the relevant text from Bharata carved beneath it. It 
might, therefore, seem that *'Bharatanatyam " had been really 
hallowed of the gods. 


Unfortunately, at a later stage, not at the beginning, it became 
degraded. This must have been due to the general deterioration 
in the standards outside the temple so that the danseuses, reflecting 
the mores of the time, made the once-divine art suggestively 
libertine. bere was really nobody to blame for this, only the 
spirit of the degraded time. The eighteenth century was perhaps 
the worst of any in the cultural history of our country. 
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By about the second or third decade of the present twentieth 
century, the art had become utterly degraded. It was then that 
this woman from an ‘orthodox’? community resolved, against 
all expectations of success, to restore it by her own example. We 
who live ina “permissive ” age today may not find it possible to 
understand what this really meant. It was an outrage of outrages on 
decency, morality and convention. But Rukmini Devi defied the 
storm of opposition successfully. It is sometimes said that it was 
not she, but somebody else, who actually revived Bharatanatyam. 
Without taking away credit from where it is due, it must be said 
that a revival of this kind must not be merely theoretical, it must 
also be practical. Rukmini Devi took courage in both hands and 
herself danced the maligned dance. She restored it to its old 
purity and, by herself and in herself, showed to the public that 
Bharatanatyam was no longer degraded, need no longer be degraded, 
that virtuous women could dance it. There was, of course, 
opposition. But Rukmini Devi had a determination of iron, she 
was never cast down by hostility. If today Bharatanatyam is 
not only ‘‘respectable”’ but recognised, at home and abroad, as 
one of the finest expressions of the Hindu genius in art, it is 
mainly because Rukmini Devi had the moral courage-and vision 
to revive it and nurture it back to a new life. 


Her main instrument was the Kalakshetra, the temple of the 
Hindu arts, she created in Madras. For years, it has been render- 
ing valuable service in the practical application of the founder's 
beliefs in the innate majesty and glory of the Hindu performing 
arts. She organised it such that, if Bharatamuni could {see it 
today, he would find it quite congenial. She taught the dance 
against the background of ancient Hindu life, in an ashrama, 
and in the atmosphere of an ashrama. This, in itself, was quite 
an achievement in the penultimate decade of the twentieth century, 
a murderous age, if ever there was one 


Rukmini Devi was not an ‘‘aesthete’’, gazing at a lotus in 
her hands with fatuous complacency. She was eminently practical, 
an organiser, a builder. The Kalakshetra, by itself, is achievement 
enough. But Rukmini Devi supported many other humane ‘causes 
with all the ardour of her soul. She detested cruelty to animals 
and, logically following from it, she strongly advocated vegetarian 


food. 


In all this, she showed herself to be humane, thoughtful and 
practical. It was a mercy that she escaped becoming President 
of India. The country she ruled over was not political, but of 
the soul. Here is work that will not die as long as the people 
of India are true to themselves. 
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Transmutation 
M. L. THANGAPPA 


It was black, leaden 
And empty— 
An ordinary begging bowl. 


Hands of love 

That stood the test of fire 
Filled it to the brim. 

It was a benediction. 


The hungry ones 
Came in thousands 
With eager bowls 
And went away filled. 
The supply 

Never ran out. 


Love stirred up love. 
Springs inexhaustible 
Welled up from within 
Through the barren pores 
In an abundance 

That replenished itself 
Without end. 


The black, leaden pettiness 
Vanished. 

The bowl was golden now, 
Ana fit to hold 

Ambrosia. 
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RAMANA MAHARSHI 
AND HIS SADHANA OF SILENCE 
Dr. K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
I 


It is odd that I should have agreed to make a speech on the 
“Sadhana of Silence”. I am reminded of the paradox of the 
great Carlyle extolling the virtues of silence in the course of 
thirty or more formidable volumes of exuberant writing. Speech 
is silvern, silence is golden ; yet speech seems easier than silence. 
Besides, I was a teacher for 40 years, and my kind of teaching 
needed speaking and even shouting before hundreds of under- 
graduate students, not the silence sublime associated with the 
great southern God, 'Dakshinamurty. $And there was the brief 
period of my Vice-Chancellorship of Andhra University, when 
talking, arguing, pleading, lecturing, orating became necessary 
for my day-to-day functioning and survival. Subsequently, during 
the last fifteen or more years, | have tried within limits to 
cultivate silence, but the old habit dies hard. Hence, my present 
predicament of having to give a talk on“ Ramana Maharshi and 
his Sadhana of Silence.” 


Let me begin with a story related by B. R. Rajam Aiyar 
in Prabuddha Bharata, and later included in his Rambles in Vedanta. 
Like Sri Aurobindo, Rajam Aiyar was born in 1872 and had a 
brilliant academic career, taking his B. A. in 1889 and his B. L. 
in 1892. Now his quest for self-realisation began, and he had 
the grace of his Guru, Swami Santananda Saraswati, the “ Mownl. " 
Suddenly in 1896, Rajam Aiyar found himself face to face with 
death, but, he neither faltered nor fretted, and he was wholly 
unafraid. He edited Prabuddha Bharata from 1896 — meditating, 
writing, meditating again — till the end. He was sparing of 
speech, and was indeed a man of “a single speech and 8 
thousand silences.” He died at the age of 26; 
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Cut was the branch that might have grown full straga 
And burnt was apeos laurel bough. 


Rajam Aiyar tells the story of a “ Mowni” and a temple 
trustee. There was a silent sage sitting in a corner of a temple, 
doing apparently nothing at all. After puja, the temple priest 
used to offer the sage a small ball of rice daily at noon, and 
the Mowni found it more than enough. When there was a change 
in management, the new trustee thought it wrong to encourage 
idleness and ordered that the supply of the midday ball of 
rice should be stopped. But the Mowni dida't seem to care; 
he received alms at a few houses, and returned to his temple 
corner as usual. The trustee now decided to tackle the ** idler ”’ 
directly, and harangued the Mowni on the folly of idleness. The 
sage motioned the trustee to sit down and relapsed into silence 
again. The trustee's further attempts to draw the sage into 
conversation were in vain. There was a total majesty of self- 
sufficiency in the silence that enveloped the sage that made the 
trustee increasingly ill at ease. The devils of cerebration were 
let loose within, his body writhed in discomfort, he hardly found 
the courage to face the sage, and it now occurred to him that 
sitting silent was the most difficult thing in life. He fidgeted and 
struggled for a while, and managed to rise at last, when the sage 
opened-his eyes for an instant as if to bless the trustee who beat 
a hasty retreat and directed the Pujari to give two balls of rice 
instead of one daily to the Mowni. I wonder sometimes whether 
Rajam Aiyar hadn't seen in a vision the “ Brahmana Swami” 
in the solitariness and silence of his early weeks and months in 
Tiruvannamalai; or perhaps somebody had carried the report 
of the young Swami throned in silence in the thousand-pillared 
hall—and Rajam Aiyar made this story with a moral in Vyasa's 
Strain ! 


tHe 


The few ‘‘ facts" and *‘ dates” of Venkataraman's early life 
do not add up to much. He was born on 29 December 1879 in 
Tiruchuzhi in Madurai District. Once in his sixth year, when 
his lawyer-father criticised the boy for his fondness for kite- flying, 
Venkataraman made himself scarce, and was finally located behind 
the idol in the local temple. In 1892, after his father’s death, 
Venkataraman had to shift to his uncle’s house in Madurai, and 
continue his education at the American Mission School. He 
came to be known as a good wrestler and swimmer, though he 
was nothing precocious in his studies. When a visitor-relation told 
the boy about Arunachala at Tiruvannamalai, he felt invaded by 
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an inexplicable fascination for the place. He read about the 
lives of the Saiva saints in Periapuranam, and he also moved to 
the higher Forms in the school, more in a mood of sufferance than 
with any deep involvement.  Kite-fying, wrestling, swimming, 
Arunachala, Periapuranam, a growing unease, a tense expectancy— 
they make an odd mixture but the elements were to mingle and 
acquire criticality before long. 


The real life of a spiritual personality like Ramana Maharshl 
was not lived on the outside to permit of any matter-of-fact 
recordation. It was lived within, and it is a closed book to us. 
Besides, when your subject is Infinity, where do you begin, and 
how do you take its measure? Nevertheless, in our all-too-blunder- 
ing human way, we needs must “dissect " and analyse, and try 
to draw our pedestrian conclusions.  Ramana's life, then, can 
thus be divided into three broad spans: 


I. Childhood and Boyhood: 29 December 1879 to 16 July 
1896, 164 years. 


Il. From Venkataraman to Bhagawan Ramana Maharshi: 
16 July 1896 to end of 1922: 263 years. 


III. In silence and serenity: Maharshi’s world-wide ministry : 
1923 to 14 April 1950: 271 years. 


The cardinal event in Venkataraman’s life was the mystical 
tremendum of the definitive movement or leap in consciousness 
that took the Kingdom of Heaven by violence as it were; and 
this took place on 16 July 1896 on the first floor of his uncle’s 
house in Madurai. What did happen during that brief spell — 
that moment of timeless time insolated from Time’s flow, that 
moment of time scooped out of eternity—is not easy to describe, 
and indeed even to understand experientially. A sudden shudder 
sensing the spectre of extinction, of Death the Destroyer: 4 
wrestling with the spectre and getting the better of it: and a firm 
and final plunging into the Infinite, and swimming in the plenitude 
of that Ocean Awareness! And there was to be no more Time, for 
mortal man had beyonded mortality and won the taste of immorta- 
lity. The incandescent experience meant the annihilation of “I” or 
of its total immersion and dissolution in the Self. In later years, 
he described his experience as the Sadhana of self-inquiry, as the 
offensive of mouna vichara leading to the Discovery of the Self, 
the whole process starting with the query “Who am I or what 
am I?", then tearing and casting aside veil after veil, shadow upon 
shadow, and attaining at last the real “I”? —the [llimitable 
Permanent, the One without a Second. Whatever happened on 
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16 July 1896 occurred in the sovereignty of silence, and probably 
the whole Sadhana and Siddhi were accomplished in a few minutes. 


An analogous here comes to my mind. In his Sarter Resartus, 
Carlyle describes the three stages of his hero Herr Teufelsdrekh’s 
Spiritual journey: ‘‘the Everlasting Nay’’, the Centre of Indiffe- 
rence " and “ the Everlasting Yea." But Venkataraman had evidently 
no such three-step ascent or three-stage anabasis to accomplish. 
With him it was a near-instantaneous sequence of insights and 
liberations: ** Ah, what art thou afraid of? Death? But what 
is this bogey, Death? Look, there can be no extinction of the 
real ‘I’, the glassy elusive Essence, the immortal ‘I’, the illimit- 
able Self. The fear of death is dead, and there can be no more 
dying now!” After such a heady quantum canter of conscious- 
ness, how was one to measure out the trivialities of everyday 
life? As compared with the life everlasting that was the prero- 
gative of the real “I”, of what importance was the fever and 
fret of the life lived on the outside? 


It is now understood that Ramana’s dialectic of ‘‘ What am 
I?", his Sadhana of self-inquiry, is something that — when one 
persists in the inquiry, digging deeper and deeper into oneself— 
ends in being lost in the Self, Atman, the deceptive egotistical 
"I" and its clinging veils of Unknowing being swallowed up by 
the Self. The Sadhana is thus a discipline of self-exploration, 
self-direciion and self-finding in terms of self-transcendence. There 
is the death of the ego, the rise of the Self, the extinction of the 
seeming life and the rise of the New Life eternal. Be the intestine 
inner struggle—the wrestling within, the breasting the billows— 
long or short, self-inquiry is the way of silence, the soverelgn 
Atman silencing the pretender-egs with its claims of separativity. 
From surface silence to the silence sublime, from the outer to the 
deeper inward silence: such is the Sadhana in silence, Sadhana 
of silence. 


It may be added, however, that the strategy of Atma-vichara 
“Who am I?"—' Where have I come from, and where am I 
going ?"—that ends in the annihilation of the ego and the affirmation 
of the reality of the Atman or Higher Self doesn't find ready favour 
with all.- The individualistic exploration of one's past, the Freudian 
preoceupation with the unconscious, the Gandhian recapitulation of 
his “ Experiments with Truth ", the Nehruistic self-conscious exercise 
in memory, the self-probings of writers like John Cowper Powys 
and Mulk Raj Anand, all trying in their several ways to come to 
terms with themselves, their divers T^", *t T, "* ** T"—such seasons 
or sessions or orgies of self-introspection can hardly climax in 
the explosive affirmation of the Illimitable Permanent. Poking the 
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peevish gutter of one's surface— or just below the surface—con- 
sciousness may be no more than digging up old dress cr garbage, 
but to go still deeper would be to reach at long last the nectarean 
Well of living Waters. 


After that definitive event, that plenary experience, of 16 
July. 1896, when the obtrusive zero - I was once for all dissolved in 
the Infinite, what next? As though hardly anything had happened, 
Venkataraman went about his routine— school-going, reading, 
writing— besides paying visits to the Minakshi temple. But how 
long can the mere memory of the Salt Doll that has lost its identity 
in the sea sustain its apparent separative existence? Six weeks 
after. Venkataraman could stand it no more. He walked out of his 
uncle's house on 29 August without taking leave of even his mother, 
boarded a train, and like a piece of iron drawn irresistibly towards 
a mighty magnet, he overcame the transient obstructions and 
reached Tiruvannamalai on 1 September. And there, having cast 
aside his marginal “belongings”, and wearing no more than a 
loin-cloth, he stood bare and nude before God. This was the 
physical projection of the spiritual identity forged »already in 
Madurai six weeks earlier. 


III 


If the most significant moment during the first 164 years of 
his life was the finality of self-transcendence that took place on 
16 July 1896, another decisive turning-point in Venkatarama n's 
life was the seminal seond meeting between the “ Brahmana 
Swami" (as Venkataraman came to be called in Arunachala’s 
environs) and the formidable Sanskrit savant and master of many 
languages and knowledges, Sri Kavyakantha Vasishta Ganapati 
Muni on 18 November 1907. 


- But first, how about the ll-year interim? Having spent a few 
weeks in the thousand-pillared hall, Venkataraman had moved to 
the Patala Ganga vault, and so down among the rats, ants, 
mosquitoes and the accumulating dirt of the place: then, in 1897, 
at the Gurumurtham mutt, a little away from the temple and 
people could hardly help noticing this phantom of self-deprivation, 
this unkempt, unwashed boy with an unmistakable effulgence 
in his eyes and on hisface. In the latter half of 1898, he was 
at Arunagirinathar shrine for a while living upon alms, then 
for some months at Pavalakkunru. In December 1898, his mother 
Alagammal visited his nook and saw him seated ona rock. He 
had gone through months and months of silence, and wouldn't 
talk to his mother either; and so she had to return to Madurai 
in disappointment, although vaguely assured by the written 
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message; “What must happen must happen; all’s for the best. ” 
How Venkataraman sustained his bodily functions without any 
_ostensible effort is a question that cannot be answered. But people 
noticed this seeming idler who was obviously a creature. apart- 
One Palaniswamy took it upon himself to serve this living God, 
the * Brahmana Swami" : and this was to go on for twenty 
years. Another ministrant was to be Echchammal. 


After the liberation of 16 July 1896, why was it needful for 
Venkataraman to expose himself to such terrible deprivations 
during the first 30 months in Tiruvannamalai? He seems to have 
cared neither for food nor for clothing, nor for the manner of 
his life. The inner Light was everything: the outer circumstances 
were of insect insignificance. To a lesser extent, this was to go 
on for some more years. It was not so much any deliberately 
contrived asceticism of an extreme kind (like resting on a bed 
of thorns, for example ): rather was it a near-total ignoration of 
the body physical and its needs and claims. Was it to normalise 
and stabilise the stupendous realisation of 16 July 1896 even under 
the most forbidding conditions? Or was it only to harden himself 
to the utmost possible extent so that normal relations with the 
outside world would be easy and natural? 


Early in 1899, the “ Brahmana Swami " shifted to Virupaksha 
Cave, having already spent nearly 2} years in Tiruvannamalai, 
and he was to remain in the cave for seventeen years. It had been 
silence and Sadhana, the Sadhana of silence; and minimal speech 
began with Palaniswamy and continued fitfully if also governed 
by a deeper purpose. There was now witnessed the very slow, 
the very gradual and even imperceptible movement from total 
self-absorption in silence to the first feeble signs of outer normality. 
He was a new person, sheer Sattwik quintessence, and also merging 
with the place — with the triune universes of God. Nature and 
Man. One way or another, he was now led to read books like 
Adhyatma Ramayana, Yoga Vasishta, Kaivalya Navaneetam and 
Viveka Chudamani. Venkataraman, now grown anonymous, was 
living apparently without any volition : no speech at all, for weeks 
and months together: or no more than the briefest verbal responses 
to Palaniswamy or other elected denizens of the place. In our 
mundane view. it was hardly like living; it was more akin to 
Samadhi than the fever and fret of our everyday life. 


Then, on 18 November 1907, when the ** Brahmana Swami " 
had spent more than 11 years already in Tiruvannamalai ( mainly 
in the temple environs), Ganapatl Muni — who had seen the boy 
Swami earlier in 1903 — now finding himself at the end of his 
spiritual tether, sought out the Swami again and fell prostrate 
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before him: “‘ I have read and meditated on all that is customary, 
and I have tried allikinds of askesis as prescribed, yet the goal eludes 
me still, and I desperately ask for new Light out of the Dark 
tunnel." Something to this effect! And out of the impassive 
Swami's depths of compassion suddenly surged forth the seminal 
word : 


Track the ‘I’ to its last vanishing stance, 
that’s the way of askesis ; 

and in Japa, track the Rune to its source, 
such trailing leads to the Self. 


Tracing the ‘‘I’’ to its source, tearing through the successive 
separatist walls, was indeed the true home-coming. Tracing the 
mantra to its source was home-coming again. What one would 
become asa result of the process of Atma-vichara was—by going 


within — becoming what one was before Time. Thus, Man moves 
from Time to the Timeless, from Here to Eternity. 


Even as these words slowly sank into the deeper levels of 
his consciousness, on learning that the Swami's original name 
was Venkataraman, Ganapati Muni hailed him at once ** Bhagawan 
Ramana Maharshi ", a visible manifestation of Skanda, Lord 
Subramania. The Muni's lightning leap of divination uttered Being 
or Bhagawan; though incandescent poetising named the Holy, 
Skanda, Subramania, and raised his prayer of thanks-giving. What 
had been on 16 July 1896 a luminous, an almost instantaneous, 
flash of Sadhana in silence had continued’ under subdued 
lights for eleven years in Arunachala as the Sadhana of silence; and 
now the silent presence of the ‘‘ Brahmana Swami” was equated 
with the silent Dakshinamurty who teaches in silence the Sadhana 
of silence to all that aspire for enlightenment and liberation. 


After Ganapati Muni's verbal installation of the ** Brahmana 
Swami " as Ramana Maharshi, more and more pilgrim-visitors of 
all classes and kinds felt drawn to the silent presence of the 
Bhagawan and received solace and strength by the power of the 
charged silence itself. In 1911, having had his Darshan of the 
Maharshi F. H. Humphreys recorded : 


* For half an hour I looked into the Maharshi’s eyes. 
which never changed their expression of deep contemplation. 
I began to realise somewhat that the body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost... " 


The body can be viewed as the Castle of the King, the supreme 
Self, while the ego is but the Viceroy or caretaker in complete 
subordination to the Master, And so the seekers-—the few self. 
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conscious intellectuals as well as the unsophisticated many — basked 
in the sunshine of the Maharshi’s ambrosial silence and found 
the needed solace or the pertinent and precise answers to their 
gnawing questions. 


After the meeting with Ganapati Muni, Ramana stayed on 
in Virupaksha Cave for some more years till his mother Alaga- 
mmal’s second coming in 1916 (eighteen years after the first towards 
the end of 1898), along with her younger son, Nagasundaram 
(later, Niranjanananda ). The mother now stood in relation to 
her son, the Bhagawan, as Devahuti of hoary antiquity did to 
her Avatar-son, Kapila. Presently they shifted in 1916-’17 to 
Skandashram built by a devotee, Kandaswami, and all seekers 
and aspirants had ready access to the Bhagawaa whose silent 
presence was “‘ upadesa " and initiation enough. It was during his 
stay at Skandashram that Sree Narayana Guru of Kerala met 
Ramana, and the two Mahapurushas had silent communion and 
Narayana Guru composed '' Nivritti Panchakam ." On 19 May 
1922, Alagammal expired, and she was buried at a spot on the 
southern slope of Arunachala and a Samadhi was raised there 
and later a Matribhuteswara Temple as well. 


IV 


Towards the end of 1922, Ramana preferred to stay near his 
mother's Samadhi, and so the Ramanashram came into existence 
as part of the Samadhi-Temple complex. For the next 27 years 
and more, the Bhagawan by the power and grace of his silence 
radiated his ministry of self-inquiry and sovereign self-realisation, 
And the two Ashrams — Sri Aurobindo’s at Pondicherry and 
Ramanashram at Tiruvannamalai — came to be lauded universally 
as the twin foci of the persisting human aspiration towards Light, 
Freedom, God, Immortality. 


Ramanashram was to attract, especially since the ’Thirties, 
more and more seekers from all over the country and even abroad. 
Paul Brunton had this to record about his darshan of the Maharshi: 


"Icannot turn my gaze away from him... it is not till 
the second hour of the uncommon scene that I became aware 
of a silent, resistless change which is taking place within my 

“mind. One by one, the questions which I prepared in the 
train with such meticulous accuracy drop away... a steady 
river of quietness seems to be flowing near me... a great peace 


is penetrating the inner reaches of my being." 
In his widely read book, 4 Search for Secret India, Brunton 
gave a vivid account of the effect of the Bhagawan's silent presence 
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on him, and this brought other Western seckers (Somerset Maugham, 
for instance ) to the Maharshi, and some of them at least experienced 
the alchemising power of the Sadhana of silence. 


The stream of visitors ( mostly seekers) from the ends of 
India — intellectuals no less than the ** comnion” people nevertheless 
rich in the integrity and intensity of their yearning — soon became 
a steady flood, and the Maharshi’sGrace was unfailing. Thus, for 
example, says Prof. K. Subramanian, a teacher of English literature : 


* My mind was stilled before it could even feebly affirm 
its existence. In its place was Bhagawan's silence-awareness 
with only peace for its content.” 


Arthur Osborne, again, who came to reside in the Ramanashram, 
has recorded his own „experience of this Sadhana of silence: 


* Bhagawan was reclining in his couch and 1 was sitting 
in the front row, and his narrowed eyes pierced into me 
penetrating, intimate, with an intensity I cannot describe. 
And then quietness, a depth of peace, an indescribable 
lightness and happiness... It was the initiation by look. " 


And Prof. K. Swaminathan, generalising as it were, thus brings 
out the true nature of Ramana's Sadhana of silence in silence, 
the Sadhana that unerringly awakens the deeper listening of. the 
soul: 


“In the sage’s presence one has the feeling of sharing 
with him the knowledge that the spectators no less than the 
participants are a part of, and not apart from, the picture, 
that the dream is in the dreamer, not the dreamer in the 
dream. ” 


What is effected is a reversing of the sensory functions, for they 
now turn inward instead of dissipating themselves outside. Silence 
itself becomes a powerful reactor capable of harnessing the 
energies of one’s aspiration and guiding them towards the still 
centre within, to merge in it forever. 


Like a contemporaneous Dakshinamurty splendorously alive 
even to our purblind and prosaic perceptions, Bhagawan Ramana 
insinuated the efficacy of the sustained askesis of “ Mouna Vichara’’, 
Sadhana of silence. In Prof. K. Seshadri's words: 


“Bhagawan Sri Ramana taught in silence...and continues to 


teach from the shrine of his Mahasamadhl. His teachings find an 
echo in the hearts of all those that turn to him." ` 
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For those who never had darshan of the Maharshi, or who had 
never had occasion to approach his Mahasamadhi at Tiruvanna- 
malai with reverence and surrender, for these too a portrait of 
the Maharshi or a deep-felt ioner call can be charged with the 
same silent power for generating the process of decisive inner 
change, the movement towards transformation. 


It is no doubt true that we have now records of the Bhagawan’s 
replies to several of his disciples’ anxious queries. These replies, 
comments and elucidations, the clarifications and enunciations, 
have been put into verse form in Tamil as “ Ulladu Naarpadu ” 
(Forty Verses on Reality ) and in Sanskrit as Ramana Gita. And 
there are commentaries on these Ramana scriptures, as also serious 
presentations of his insights, teachings and illuminations. But 
for thelarge mass of mankind that feels generally weighed down 
by the pressures of the present, the weary weight of all this 
unintelligifle world, and its untold aberrations and discontents, 
Ramana is a Guru to be approached in love and veneration. The 
razor-edged path of Atma-vichara is not easy for all; but to approach 
Ramana as a continuing Divine Presence aud petition for his 
Grace abounding comes naturally to most. It is far easier to 
see the Divine in Kamana- and seek- his Grace than to sleuth after 
the Divine Self within oneself past the stratified adhesions of 
our phenomenal world. Not-eloquence, not dialectics, nor learning, 
but love and surrender call the tune: and it is the experience 
of many that when the agonised and puzzled.soul calls in silence, 
the guerdon of inner peace is also vouchsafed in silence. The 
soul calls and the Grace. answers, and silence is thus doubly 
blessed. 


For the more sophisticated seekers, of course, as distinct from 
the general run of humanity who are driven to the Divine or the 
Guru or the Bhagawan with a “ Save us or we sink” silent cry 
of near-despair, and feel somehow retrieved from the brink: for 
the intellectuals, the Sadhana of silence appears a scientifically 
valid way of askesis and sure liberation. If science gives us 
knowledge of phenomena, the life of a mystic or Maharshi like 
Ramana seems an open book where one may read the science or 
knowledge of the Self. of Reality. The Maharshi when he was- 
with us in physical body, his Mahasamadhi, his serene portrait: ' 
it is all the same now. And as one is exposed to that all- 
sufficing Presence, the steady light shows up our many inadequacies. 
Positively, a royal road to the threshold of Reality seems to be. 
thrown open before us. And one is made aware also of an. 
infallible method of tearing through the veils of stubborn unknow- | 
ing and attaining the Real. We are assured that encounter. - 
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silence is encountering one's self the invigorating spray of his 
Presence —the radiant Grace of his power — initiates the process 
of self-discovery through the rejection of all that is false and 
the ultimate location of the true. Silence is superlative power 
too, and silence is Grace. Somehow personal effort and Divine 
Grace team together. “‘There’s soul below, and Grace above, 
that’s all you know of earth and all you need to know ", said 
Sri Aurobindo once to a disciple. And Ramana too has said: 
* Grace draws you within; you have to attempt to get in. from 
without." We are then in tbe clasp of “a power of silence in 
the depths of God", and felicity fills our whole being. The 
Sadhana has its start in silence ; has its consummation in silence; 
and the rest is silence, too. 


(Lecture delivered on 11-1-1986 during the Ramana Jayanti 
Celebrations at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Mylapore, Madras. ) 


Flower with Babe’s Heart 
K. S. VENKATARAMU 


Let all the evils 

from you depart — 

Let your heart be filled 

with friend!y feeling 

as sweet as nectar 

in the flower's heart — 
You'l then become a flower 
with a babe's heart. 
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"Playing the Sedulous Ape”: 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


C. L. R. SASTRI 


“ Though I have been haunted by the gnawing sense of guilt 
ever since that Christmas morning when I stole a chocolate 
elephant from the Christmas tree and let my parents think 
it was one of my younger brothers I have always been 
willing to embezzle £ 10,000. provided my victim was wealthy. 
On the other hand, my artistic conscience will never let me leave 
a sentence less good than I can make it by taking trouble "'. 

— James Agate: Bad Manners. 


Ever since, by sheer accident, Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island fe into my hands, I became an ardent devotee 
of his. I read it twice. The earlier chapters frightened me a 
little, but I proceeded gamely right up to the bitter end. Long 
John Silver, the hero of the book, was modelled on the author's 
intimate friend, W. E. Henley. 


When I am beguiled by an author I make it a point to read 
as many of his works ss possible, even the whole corpus, given 
the chance. I am proud to say that [ have thus devoured all 
the novels and short stories, not to speak of the essays of *R.L.S."' 
in the cheap ‘‘ Tusitala " edition. Stevenson, I think, is best 
remembered as the creator of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The story 


.appeals to the more philosophical amongst us as it essays to get 


to the root of good and evil and to trace the various imperceptible 
gradations by which the good ultimately merges into the evil. 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” 


Dr. Jekyll (the good) does not degenerate into Mr. Hyde 
(the evil ) at one fell swoop, as it were: he becomes Mr. Hyde 


by slow degrees, by infinitesimal lapses, As Mr. John Kelman, 


in his erudite introduction to the novel, writes: 
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“ All who have eyes to see can perceive, as the horror 
(of the transition from the good to the evil ) grows, one of 
the supreme dangers of life. One thing at least is obvious, 
It is that, for all men, so long as they have not entirely 
capitulated, it is possible to make ‘ some brave output of the 
will’ and bid defiance to any such ghastly process within 
them. Whatever be the ultimate explanation of this recondite 
condition, it is certain that there is no need to lie down under 
it and in moral fatalism, accept it as inevitable. The self you 
choose. today, and not the self you chose yesterday, is the fate 
of tomorrow." (My italics ) 


Two Classes 


In this article of mine on Stevenson it is my endeavour to 
concentrate on the accusation so often levelled against him of 
(as he himself, in a moment of acute mental aberration, 
confessed ), ** playing the sedulous ape ” to several authors of note. 
The outstanding fact about him, however, is that, though he 
himself was at one period of his illustrious career, an imitator 
of the master-spirits that preceded him, it is next to 
impossible for us to copy his style in our turn. There is, indeed,a 
fundamental difference of opinion on the matter among those 
competent to speak on it. 


They are divided sharply into two classes: the one holding 
that he is facile princeps as a writer, the other asseverating that 
he is nothing of the kind. On the whole, I favour the former 
group: while readily admitting that he has his peers. In this 
connection I must confess that I fail to understand what is 
proposed to be gained by the present astounding fashion of belittl- 
ing his genius. When a person of Stevenson’s stature imitates, 
it somehow transpires that the process is purged of its vile 
associations: it suffers “a sea-change" into something literally 
* rich and strange." For R. L. S. not only played the sedulous 
ape, he played it to perfection and he played it in such wise 
as to incorporate the best traits of those immortals in his own 
work at the same time taking care to keep his individual flavour 


intact. 


An Art of Imitation 


The truth is that there is an art of imitation, as there is an 
art of all other things. When you and I begin to imitate, perhaps 
we write ourselves down as tenth-rate persons, and perhaps 
botch the job into the bargain. That is because there may be a 
serious deficiency in us in the first instance, not being “to the 
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manner born," so to speak. Coleridge said, in a famous passage, 
“ Friend, we receive but what we give." Probably, the poet- 
philosopher, in coining that precious gem of wisdom,  builded 
better than he knew. It all comes to this in the end: that, unless 
we have some merit, some distinction, ourselves to start with, 
it is sheer waste of time and of energy to attempt to imitate our 
superiors: (we can receive but what we give”.  Stevenson's 
imitation justified itself in the event because he himself was not 
lacking in the “divine afflatus ", because he was ‘‘ of the elect ’’. 
before even the knowledge dawned upon him. 


The moon's radiance is,in the final analysis, drawn from the 
sun, no doubt, and, inso far as that radiance is drawn from tht 
sun,it can be called a lesser orb than the latter. But the point 


to be borne in mind, surely, is that it requires a star of the moon's 
magnitude to draw upon itself the rays of that central luminary. 
Stevenson, I grant, is not, as a writer, in the same *'' league" as 
Hazlitt, for instance; but he is secure in a circle that is equally 
exclusive. In the circumstances, the vicious campaign of plucking 
the laurel from Stevenson's brow is bound to fail in yielding any 
lucrative dividends. 


Not a Boaster of his Wares 


It may, perhaps, be as well to suggest that he who gave to 
the world Virginibus Pureque and Travels with a Donkey ; Kidnapped, 
The Weir of Hermiston, and The Master of Ballantre: The Amateur 
Immigrant, The Silverado Squatters and The Wrong Box, was not 
a boaster of his wares: nay, could not possibly have been, if 
he had sincerely loved the highest in his art. Else, what does 
Hazlitt say? * No really great man ever thought himself to be 
so... He who comes up to his own idea of greatness must always 
have had a very low standard of it in his mind. ” 


Well, then, Stevenson did not suffer from that last infirmity 
of noble. minds: conceit. All the same, there are those who 
hate him with a virulence that passes the bounds of reason. 
That excellent writer, the late Mr. Wilfred Whitten, has this passing 
gibe in his article, “The Author's Author", in John O° London's 
Weekly, of which he was the editor. he writes as “John O’ 
London": 


“The notion that style, as such, can be acquired by 
obedience to rule, or imitation of the masters of style, is 
sheer delusion. So that Samuel Butler was not contradicting 
Mr. Ellis’s teaching, but only turning it upside down when 
“he wrote :.‘I never knew a writer yet who took the smallest 
"pains with his style and was, at the same time, readable, ' 
That may well be taken as a thrust at Stevenson to. whom 
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Mr. Ellis refers in the passage: * By a dutiful study of what 
other people have said, by a refined cleverness in catching 
their tricks and avoiding their subtleties in short, a patient 
perseverance in writing out copper-plate maxims in elegant 
copybooks, a writer can become at last like Stevenson, 'the 
idol of the crowd.’ Stevenson has his reward but I have long 
thought that he wrote like a hairdresser. "' 


How do Hairdressers Habitually Write ? 


The answer to this ill-mannered, this supercilious gibe is that we 
do not know how hairdressers habitually write- and that, if they | 
habitually write like Stevenson, we may not be far wrong in | 
asserting that some other eminent authors wrote like bootblacks | 
or streetarabs. | 


The following beautiful passage illustrates R. L. S’. own idea | 


of style : 
“Style is the invariable mark of any master: and for 
the student who does not aspire so high as to be numbered i 


among the giants, it is still the one quality in which he 
may improve himself at will. Passion, wisdom, creative force, 
the power of mystery or colour, are allotted in the hour of | 
birth, and can be neither learned nor simulated. But the 
just and. dexterous use of what qualities we have, the pro- 
portion of one part to another and to the whole, the elision i 
of the useless, the accentuation of the important, and the 
preservation of a uniform character end to end — these, which, 


taken together, constitute technical perfection, are to some : 
degree within the reach of industry and intellectual courage." | 

f 

R. L. S’. Advice to Sir Edmund Gosse i 
For the life of me I cannot equate this with a hairdresser's : 
notion of the art of writing ; always granting, of course, that he E 


hasa notion of theart of writing. Read that passage carefully, 
and then decide whether he who penned it can be dismissed as 
arrogantly as the editor of John O' London's Weekly has done. b 
It is not my wish “to pile Pelion on Ossa", but 1 shall give E 
two more extracts from “‘ Tusitala ", on the same subject of E 
style, and leave my readers to judge for themselves whether he ‘ 
strikes them as diamond or as paste. He is addressing Sir Edmund 
Gosse — himself a writer of rare cistinction, apart from his none 
too inconsiderable merits as a critic and as a biographer — 
and the occasion was a perusal of the latter’s wonderful book 
Father and Son. which that gentleman had sent him at Samoa. 


` Stevenson, in bis. acknowledgement of it, writes i. i 
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* Beware of purple passages.........And in a style which 
(like yours aims more and more successfully at the academic, 
one purple word is already too much, three —a whole 
page — is inadmissible. Wed yourself to a clean austerity: 
that is your force. Wear a linen ephod, splendidly candid. 
Arrange its folds but do not fasten it with any brooch. I swear 
to you in your talking robes there should be no patch 
of adornment ; and, when the subject forces, let it force you 
no further than it must." Letters of R. L. Stevenson. Vol. 
III. My Italics.) 


Elsewhere, too, he emphasises the same point: 
“There is but one art—to omit If T knew how to omit, 
I would ask no other knowledge A man who knows how to 
omit would make an //iad of a daily paper. " (Ibid: Vol. H. ) 


Dithering. Rubbish 


The fact is that a lot of the most dithering rubbish is being 
written on the question of style and, especially, on that extremely 
invaluable exponent of it, Robert Louis Stevenson. I do not 
sec how it detracts from a man's glory if it is established that he 
has taken consummate pains to write well. 


I am willing to concede that he who produces a full-blown 
essay. or article, or book, without any of the preliminary pangs 
that usually attend such a piece of work, is to be awarded the 
place of precedence He is, as it were, born fully armed, like 
Pallas Athene, from the brow of Zeus, but with the more harmless 
weapons of the sciibbler's trade. He has only to sit before his 
desk and let pen ply on paper, and a King Lear ora Lycidas, or 
a Prelude, or a Tristran Shandy, or a Vanity Fair, or a Moby Dick, 
or a Villette unfailingly ensues. -It is, one may say, almost like 
inserting a penny in-a Slot-machine: the result-is instantaneous, 
I take leave to doubt, however, whether any author, worth the 
name, has jerked off a masterpiece with quite such a gay 
Panache, with- such a gay iasoucianco, as all that implies. 


Incessant Toil 


No: the short is simply not in the locker. We know that 
Gibbon perspired not a little with the opening chapter of his 
Decline and Fall. Nor, for that matter, did De Quincey’s curves 
and flourishes. come to him with the quickness of a lightning 
flash or with the rapidity of a praire-fire. Hazlitt wrote with 
difficulty, and. Charles Lamb did not master his “Elia” vein at 
an early stage, either. Walter Pater could fashion his particular 
instrument only after a vigil before which the labours of Hercules 
pale into comiplete insignificance. Thackerey’s limpidity must 
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have entailed some burning of the midnight oil, and Conrad’s 
troubles with his writing-pad have passed into history. With A. B. 
Walkely it was a recurring question whether the night’s theatre- 
notice would get itself written, and H. W. Nevinson has confessed 
that his frame used to be wrecked with a similar anxiety in regard 
to his articles to the press. 

Geroge Moore 


As for George Moore-- why, he is among the classic instances 
of literary scrupulosity. Revision, with him, was passion. He 
revised not only sentences and paragraphs but whole books them- 
selves. There was his earlier mode and there was his later mode: 
and of him it could be said that he was not born with a pen in 
hand. Even after he had published such standard. works of 
English prose as Hail and Farewell and Heloise and Abelard and 
The Brook Kerith, he would not depend upon his first draft of 
any piece of writing. He invented a figure to whom he gave the 
name of “Amico Moorini", who represented, as someone has 
phrased it, his dose of original sin, against which he had to be 
wakeful and contending up to the last sentence that he ever wrote. 
Edward Shanks put it in a nutshell when: he said: 


** George Moore was not a born writer, or, to put it better, 
if he was born with the writer's gold in him, he had to dig it 
out and refine it himself at the cost of endless and painful 
labour. When I say endless, I mean that it ended only with 
Moore's life. "' 

Charles Morgan on George Moore 
This passage from Charles Morgan’s Epitaph on George Moore 
fully illustrates my point: 

“I was able to see his very early drafts. They were a 
revelation of the writer and the man. They were not imperfect 
beginnings of work that was recognisedly a master’s. A 
passage would open with excellent quietness and dignity. 
Here, in the rough, one exclaimed, is prose as memorable as 
any in Zhe Brook Kerith. Then, suddenly, a sentence would 
appear that scemed to have been interpolated by some flashy 
writer of novellets for the lesser magazines of the ’Eighties. 
These drafts could be had with a virulent badness, with a 
pretensiousness, a snobbery, a sentimentality, a seemingly hopeless 
incompetence if one had not known that the genius of Moore 
was waiting to redeem them, would have tempted one to say 
that they and their writer were beyond redemption. " 


And yet R. L. S. is dismissed wlth such contumacious words as 


that he wrote like a hairdresser because he took infinite pains to be 
splendid ! : PE ; 
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The Indian Teacher 
EUGENE D'VAZ 


They listened in rapt silence 

as he juggled with themes 

of hunger, poverty, humiliation— 

He brought tears to his eyes— 

They listened and dreamed 

of how to build a better world— 
Then the electric bell rang. 

He gathered his books 

adjusted. his tie 

washed the chalk from his hands 

and left the blackboard 

scarred with graphs. 

Boys nodded at him in revered greeting. 
He turned by the gate 

Hungry eyes Stared. 

The starving child begged. 

An old grey-bearded shrivelled man 

sat orphaned at the foot of the lamp-post. 
But his class was over 

Did he makea good impression ? 

He went home to his fat lunch 

and smiled at the good 

teacher (or preacher?) he had become. 
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A MAN WITHOUT A CONSCIENCE 
(A Story ) 
IZHAR USMANI 
(—Translated from Urdu by Madan Gupta) 


The sessions court gave Neelu the benefit of doubt and ordered 
his release. He was a free man again. Standing in the accused’s 
enclosure, he looked at Inspector Ravikant and smiled as if 
saying: “‘ Inspector, you have failed once again. If you persist, 
you may lose your job one day." 


As the judgement came, Inspector Ravikant's face registered 
a change of colourfrom grey to pink and then to grey again, 
This was the third time he had failed to get Neelu convicted. For 
the third time, the court had given him the benefit of doubt and 
released him. Ravikant bowed before the court's judgement with 
the respect it deserved and looked at Neelu. His face left no 
doubt about his determination to get Neelu put behind bars. 
He had in fact said to himself: ** Let me see how long he can 
get round the law and escape punishment. " 


Neelu was a notorious criminal — the uncrowned king of 
the underworld, the undisputed leader of criminals. All the city's 
bad characters feared him and accepted him as their head. He 
was involved in innumerable thefts, robberies and murders. But 
onaccount oflacunae in the legal system, he had always managed 
to escape conviction except for petty offences earlier in his criminal 


career. Now he had advanced far ahead. Now petty offences 


were too lowly for him. Inthe twenty years of his life of crime, 
he had progressed steadily up the ladder as a trader, a politician 
or a serviceman would. 


Twenty years ago when he had run away from his village, 


be had come to Delhi. He had gone from door to door seeking . 


ajob. Everywhere he had drawn a blank. Many times it hed 
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meant starvation for days. But he had not given up and had 
spared no efforts. These. efforts, however, proved completely 
fruitless. One day, out of exhaustion and hunger, he had fainted 
near the bus stop at the Focuntain. Kailash had given him 
Support. When he recovered, Kailash had taken him to a hotel 
and addressing the proprietor said, “ He is a new apprentice. 
Give him whatever he wants to eat. I shall be back soon with 
some cash. " 


Neelu was so hungry that he had not even enquired who his 
benefactor was and had attacked the food putin front of him 
like a glutton. After an houror so Kailash had returned with 
a wad of notes. He had paid the hotel bill and both had come 
out. After hearing Neelu's story, Kailash had said: “Iam a 
pickpocket. Peoples’ pockets .are my bank. Whenever I need 
money I withdraw it from my bank. Neelu who had listened 
to him in silence, then lowered his head in submission. 


Within a few months Neelu had become an expert pick. 
pocket. His long fingers slid into peoples’ pockets with the 
ease and dexterity of a snake sliding into its hole. Then he 
had progressed further ; had resorted to thefts and robbery. The 
next step was murder. The rich of the town, particularly the 
black-marketeers, were mortally afraid of him. On the basis of 
his experience, education and knowledge, Neelu had given a new 
direction to his criminal activities. He seldom took part personally 
in a crime, His gang carried out the deed under his instruc- 
tions. He had fixed a liberal remuneration for his underlings 
foreach crime. It was also his principle not. to harrass innocent 
people. In fact he only accepted such assignments for murder 
where he was convinced that the victim deserved to die. Once 
when someone wanted to hire him for committing a murder, he 
was so moved by the tragic story that he refused to take any 
remuneration and told the man :'* I shall commit this murder 
but do not want any fees. Neelu administers justice. That man 
has killed your daughter. He will pay for it with his life, The 
money you spent on the marriage will also come back to you 
with interest. " Next day the murder took place and the murdered 
man's house was ransacked. Whatever Neelu had promised, he 
had fulfilled. 


Be it murder or robbery, Neelu defined everyone's share and 
never deprived anyone of his dues. Apart from his underlings the 
police also had a share. He had tried a number of times to 
tempt Inspector Ravikant but had failed. He had not given up 
hope, He was confident that he would one day overcome the 
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Inpector’s inhibitions although he was conscious that some people 
are so strong that they would rather break than bend. This 
had resulted in a personal warfare between the two — each 
determined to defeat the other. 


Neelu was Ravikant's prime target. Being aware of this, 
Neelu used extreme care and caution in his operations. He had, 
as a cover, started a dairy outside the city and spent most of his 
time there. It was a small dairy but was doing well. If he wanted, 
Neelu could easily say goodbye to the life of crime and could 
have led a comfortable life out of the earnings of the dairy. But 
crime had made such deep inroads into his psyche that he could 
not desist from it. 


One day Neelu was taking the account of expenses from the 
contractor, at the dairy. The contractor gave him ten thousand 
rupees in new currency notes and said: ‘‘Someone unknown to 
me asked me to pass these on to you and has asked you to meet 
him at Subhash Park this evening. " 


Neelu took the notes and did not put any questions to the 
contractor because he knew that the man will not know anything 
more. In the evening he had a round of the Maulana Azad Tomb 
and leisurely moved towards Subbash's statue in the park. A 
man passed by his side and said: “Come with me." Neelu 
started following him. Both crossed the road and moved towards 
the petrol pump where a white metador with dark window-glasses 
stood. Someone opened the vehicle’s door and both went in. 
The metador started moving.  Neelu lit a cigarette and looked 
around but could not see much in the darkness. Even so he 
judged that the vehicle had two more persons besides him. The 
driving cabin was separate. “We are smugglers,” one of the 
occupants said to him. Neelu looked towards him but was unable 
to see him. “Our boss is here these days," the man continued. 
“ The police has come to know about this from Interpol. A very 
strict cordon has been put to arrest him. We want you to take 
him across the border. You will get two lakh rupees. " “ Two 
lakh rupees, " repeated Neelu. “ Yes”, the man replied. ‘ You 
smuggle narcotics from Nepal. With the help of your accomplices, 
you can easily accomplish this mission." There was silence 
in the metador. Only the sound of the vehicle's engine disturbed 
the silence. The vehicle was going at a good speed. The sllence 
was broken by the man who said: ‘‘ This briefcase has one lakh 
rupees in notes. The rest you will get as soon as our boss crosses 
the border, ” 7 "EET: «e 
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“I accept", Neelu said, ** When does your boss want to go?” 
*Soonest possible," the man replied briefly. There was silence 
again, Neelu was puffing his cigarette. Then he said: “I need two 
days to organise this. Meet me day after tomorrow at around 
6 p. m. at the liquor shops at Majnu-Ka-Teela. " “Fine”, said the 
other man, "but ensure that the strictest secrecy is maintained. 
Our men will be trailing you. If you deceive us....... " Neelu reacted 
like an enraged python. ‘‘Stop the vehicle," he shouted, ‘‘ the 
deal is off. Nobody even dare talk back loudly to Neelu, let alone 
hold a threat." And taking out the wad of ten thousand rupee 
notes, he flung it at the man. *' Forgive me friend,” said the man, 
putting the notes in the briefcase, ‘‘I apologize.” There was 
silence again in the vehicle. Neelu lit another cigarette and picked 
up the briefcase. As soon as he did this, the metador came to 
a halt. Neelu got down. He found himself near Shrinivaspuri. 


Neelu did not go back to the dairy. He went to his secret 
hideout to make the necessary preparations for the journey. He 
had to cross the U. P. border after the Wazirabad bridge. This 
route was safe for him because he used it for smuggling narcotics. 
He had been greasing it for years with money. He could therefore 
use it without fear. 


Inspector Ravikant was very upset for the last two days 
because Neelu was missing from the dairy. This meant that he 
must be planning some big crime... Every nook and corner, .every 
Possible hideout had been visited but there was no trace of him. 


Neelu was driving the car himself. He had been driving for 
three hours. He had crossed Rampur. According to his estimate 
he was hopeful of reaching Sattarganj in an hour or so. From 
there he had to pick up Dewan Singh who was a known “Dada " 
of the area. In the sale of smuggled goods Dewan Singh was his 
partner. : 


Near Rudarpur, Neelu felt the need for a cup of tea and stopped 
the car by the side of a tea-shack. 


"Will you have a cup of tea," he asked the boss. This was 
their first conversation since they had left Delhi. Most of the 
time the man was asleep. 


“No,” said the boss. “Keep going; you are unnecessarily 
wasting time. ° “Don’t worry, " replied Neelu, * I know’ what is 
to be done and when." Neelu ordered a cup of tea and looked 
at the newspaper. Crime news only interested him and he 
started turning the pages, A headline on the front page suddenly 
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arrested his attention. He started reading the item in detail. As 
he drank his tea, he found his mind highly agitated. Events 
of the last few days started revolving before him. He soon 
grasped the situation. Paying forthe tea, he came back to the 
steering wheel. 


As soon as the car reached a lonely stretch, Neelu took 
it off the road and switched off the engine. ‘‘ What is the matter?" 
the boss asked sternly. Neelu turned round and said, “ This is 
exactly what I want to know. ” 


* Mind your business. As soon as I cross the border you 
will get the rest of the money, "the boss said offended. 


* No, my friend, I must know the truth. I must know who 
you are and why you are paying such a large an ount to cross 
the border. I want to see your briefcase. "' 


* You are going against the pact. Iam not going to show | 
you anything. ” | 
* Neelu does what he decides he must do. The.car will 
move forward now, only when I have seen your briefcase. "' | 


“Look at this first." And the man pointed towards the 
pistol in his hand. 


* Put away the pistol. These toys don’t frighten Neelu. " 


* What do you want?” asked the man, still pointing the | 
pistol at Neelu. 

* You will have to double the amount. " 

* T accept, " the man said and put the pistolin his pocket. 


The car started again. After about ten minutes Neelu 
pressed hard on the brake pedal. The car jerked and came to 
a sudden halt. Simultaneously he jumped from his seat to the 
rear seat. All this happened so suddenly that it took the boss 
completely by surprise. He tried to take out his pistol but Neelu 
did not give him a chance. He puta knife at the boss's ribs, 
* Give me the pistol,"  Neelu said. 

* Don't be stupid. You- wanted me to double the money 
and I have agreed. What more do you want ? You are under à 
solemn promise that you will not betray. " 

'"'Take out the pistol. Anyone who points a pistol at Neelu : 
forfeits his life.” : : 3 

Tbe boss put his hand into his pocket to take out the ue 
Neelu increased the knife's pressure on his ribs. Ignoring id 
pressure, the boss fired the pistol from the pocket. The bullet 
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grazed Neelu’s leg. The knife had pierced the boss's ribs and 
amuffied shriek came. Neelu’s hand was on the boss's mouth. 
Neelu stabbed him several times and within: minutes the boss 
lay dead. 


Neelu got out of the car and opened its bonnet so that 
passers-by, if any, may get the impression that the car had been 
parked by the wayside to cool the engine. Then he looked 
around. There was no one in sight. Neelu stuffed the dead 
body in the car’s boot. Then he opened the small briefcase. It 
was full of currency notes. In the bigger briefcase there were 
some clothes.. Below the clothes was a file. It contained some 
papers and photo copies of some documents. Neelu looked at 
them carefully for sometime. Then he took out a towel from 
the briefcase and wiped the blood from the seat. He then shut 
the car bonnet and returned. to the driver's seat. For a few 
minutes he sat at the steering wheel thinking. Then taking out 
a whisky bottle from the glove compartment, he gulped down 
one-fourth of it. He then started the car and reversed it. Soon 
it was racing towards Delhi. At-around four p. m. he reached 
the Gaziabad by-pass There he stopped the car and pouring 
the rest of the whisky down his throat, he threw the empty bottle 
in the field nearby. For a while he sat quietly. Then- he turned: 
the car towards the by-pass. 


Before enteriag Delhi, Neelu put his pistol under his leg. 
When he came near the barrier, he saw two cars in front of him. 
The guard on duty gave them a smart salute. Thinking that a 
V.I.P. must be travelling in those cars, Neelu put his car behind 
them to give the impression that-he was also a part of them. 
And, as he had thought, he crossed the barrier without any 


difficulty. 


On coming to tbe ring road, Neelu turned the car towards 
the Ashram. "He had not gone far, when he saw a car behind 
wanting to overtake him. Although Neelu was driving fast, the 
car behind him was faster. It looked as if it will fly over him if 
he did not let it pass. He therefore let it overtake him. But 
as soon as it came next to him, there was heavy firing from it on 
Neelu. Thenit came toa halt ata short distance away. Neelu’s 
car was in front of Sarai Kale Khan. The occupants of the other 
car waited to see which way Neelu will go. Neelu turned his 
car towards Sarai Kale Khan. When they saw him turn, they 
started firing indiscriminately. The traffic on the road came to 
a standstill. There was panic all around. Before anyone could 
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move, the cars vanished from sight. Neelu entered Sarai Kale 
Khan. Luckily the railway crossing was open. Soon his car 
entered the police station. The policeman on duty rushed towards 
him. He got down from the car. The two briefcases were in 
his hands. His body was dripping with blood. The policeman 
wanted to give him support and take the briefcases from him. 
Neelu spurned him away. Unsteadily he walked into the S.H.O.'s 
room. Inspector Ravikant sat in front of him. Seeing Neelu, 
he got up from his chair.. Neelu put both the briefcases on the 
table and said haltingly : “J, Abdul Qayum, alias Neelu, give my- 
self up. I have committed a murder. The body is in the boot 
of my car. Inspector, I give you this body as a present. I have 
had.to drive for three hundred kilometers to bring this gift to 
you. Now you can prove me a killer without difficulty. " 


“Whom have you killed?" asked Ravikant. 


Neelu said: “Inspector, I am a man without a conscience. 
I have bought and sold everything. But I could not sell my 
country. He is a spy. In the briefcase are important docu- 
ments pertaining to the country’s security. " 


He could not continue. Leaning against the chair, he fell down 
and fainted. 
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^— Between Hopes and Scopes 
C. SRINIVASA MOORTY 


In success unsuccessful I 

For her one ‘ Yes’ prepared to vie 
That I may before her can pose 
And her Benediction propose. 


Hence tantalizing hopes encouraging toil 

Bring but dears of my taste near, my heart 
And dwindled scopes, paddled in unrefined oil 
Slip to fructify my simple art. 


. My eyes turned lustreless 
And.my.structure has been lean ; 
My charms became charmless, 

As restless these days have been. 


~ My cheeks sunken, and rough beard grown 
Blue rings around my eyes seen 

.and my form all distortions shown 

. As sleepless these nights have been. 


But yet she afar off stood 

As a mirage in the wood 

' Till dupe had been my mundane aim 
^^ Then thus at last she could exclaim: 


-* Where the charm that be of thee - FE a 
To have been loved by me!" : 
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“Four Nights Drunk” from South. India? 


Prof. V. RAMA MURTHY 


Nagarjuna University 


Much work has been done in the comparative study of folk 
literatures, particularly in the area of tales, epics and myths. 
But the folk ballad seems to have missed the attention of the 
comparatist. Also, the approaches made in a cross-genre 
comparison were not genuinely literary. They were either histori- 
cal, sociological or psychological and were based on externa] 
rather than internal data. The reason may be that .most of 
the work in folklore studies have been carried out by 
anthropologists and sociologists with a slant of their particular 
discipline or predisposition. They have not shown any. interest 
in the literary character of tale or song. -Their concern has been 
primarily sociological with an emphasis on history; context and 
actiology. There were, however, some comparatists who used 
comparison, especially for cataloguing and indexing; but their 
work, although important, remains good only’ for -occasional 
reference. What started as textual (or etymological) analysis 
gradually diverged into a wide variety of extra-literary approaches. 
They were extra-literary in the sense that thelr concern had been 
for external evidence such as context and. period rather than for 
internal evidence such as content, form and language. Content 
(such as idea or meaning), form (such as architectonic), language 
(such as symbol, metaphor, syntax and diction) are literary 
and form part of internal evidence. Unfortunately, much of 
the recent study in folklore is based on extra-literary reference and 
has regrettably robbed the tales or ballad of their essentially literary 
character. This has also resulted in folklore being relegated to 
the departments of sociology or anthropology. 


Max Mueller tried to relate a number of myths and tales to 
common source but his contemporary Andrew Lang advocated 
the theory of polygenesis according to which the myths came 
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into being simultaneously at several places and that any resem- 
blance in them was only accidental. With the rise of the cult 
of polygenesis, individual studies of folklore displaced comparative 
studies but comparison has its own significance and serves as an 
investigative tool yielding rich dividends especially where a strong 
case for monogenesis exists. 


I 


I spent sometime during 1982-'83 at Wisconsin University 
studying American. folk ballads. I was on a one-year Visiting 
Fellowship under a scheme of the Indo-U. S. subcommission on 
education and culture. In my study of these ballads, I stumbled 
upon some curious parallels to them in Telugu folk ballads. 
Telugu ballads originated in Andhra Pradesh, South India, where 
there -is a strong  intermixture of Aryan, Dravidiau, African, 
Polynesian .and indigenous tribal populations. Telugu is a blend 
of Sanskritic and Dravidian elements but it is basically Dravidian, 
It is one of the oldest languages of India with a. written literature 
going- back to the eleventh century. It is spoken by over 40 
million people. One may wonder how there could be correspon- 
dences: between the American and Telugu folk ballads. But they 
are there not as a cross-cultural phenomenon but as an in- 
hetitance that can be traced back to Ancient India, Europe and 
Africa; The literatures of these regions seem to have more in 
common to one another than to, say, the older Eskimo or 
Amerindian literatures: 


The correspondences between Telugu folk ballads and some 
ballads. found in America are in-form, ethos and at times even 
in specific situations. The ballads coming from the working 
classes from both places ( the Blues, in particular, in America ) 
have what may be called a Marxist ethos. Poverty, suffering and 
protest .are common to both. Besides this, both have a sense of 
humour coupled with sensuality. In some ballads there are 
similarities on the. side of form — in binary construction, refrain, 
parallelism and certain prosodic features. One may argue thas 
these are accidental but such an argument should answer the 
question why they are not accidental elsewhere, for instancet 
in Eskimo or Amerindian ballads. If they are common to Indian, 
European and African ballads only, then they are definitely not 


accidental, 
Ill 


The like elements are scattered over a large number of ballads 
and this is not the place or time to cite all of them, I shall, 
however, specifically refer to one ballad which is popularly known 
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as''Four Nights Drunk" in America. It has been rendered by 
a number of American folk singers including Pete Saeger of New 
York (Folkways FA 2322). Others who have set it to music 
are Cisco Houston, Oscar Brand, Ewan MacColl and others. 
The ballad with certain variations peculiar to each rendering 
runs thus: 


** Four Nights Drunk ” 
He: Icame home the other night drunk as I could be, 
I saw a horse in the stable where my horse ought to be. 
So, I said to my wife, “‘ My pretty little wife, explain this 
thing to me. 
*Whatis this horse do-in' in the stable where my horse 
ought to be?” 
She: You darn fool, you drunken fool, can't you never see? 
Its nothing but a milk cow your mother gave to me. 
He: Well, I’ve WEN S this wide world over ten thousand miles 
or more 
But a saddle on a milk cow I never did see before. 
The second night, I got home, drunkas I could be, 
I spied a hat on the hatrack, where my hat ought to be. 
I says to my wife, “ My pretty little wife, n this 
thing to me. 
What's this hat dolng here on the hatrack, where my hat 
ought to be?" 
She: You blind fool, you drunken old fool, can't you never see? 
That's nothing but an old chamber pot my granny gave to me. 
He: I travelled this wide world over, ten thousand miles or more 
And a J. B. Stetson chamber pot, I never did see before. 
I got home the third night, drunk as I could be, 
I spied some pants upon the chair where my pants ought 
to be. 
I says to my wife, ** My pretty little wife, explain this thing 
to me, 
What's these pants doing here upon the chair, where my 
pants ought to be?” 
She: You blind fool, you drunken old fool, can't you never see? 
That's nothing but an old dish rag; my granny gave to me. 
He: I’ve travelled this wide world over ten thousand miles or more, 
And zippers on a dish rag I never did see before. 
I got home the fourth night, drunk as I could be, 
I spied a head on the pillow, where my head ought to be. 
Isays to my wife, "My pretty little wife, explain this thing 
to me, 
What's this head doing here on the pillow, where my head 
ought fo be?" 
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She: You blind fool, you drunken old fool, can't you plainly see? 
That's nothing but a baby child, my granny gave to me. 
He: I’ve travelled this wide world over, ten thousand miles or 
more, 
And a moustache on a baby's face I never did see before. ! 


There is a very rich collection of folk ballads in the Telugu language. 
Iam providing hereunder an English translation of a Telugu ballad 
which bears a striking resemblance to the American ballad 
in many respects. This ballad is sung generally when the people 
in the countryside dance what is called kolatam: 


He: When I asked you to fetch firewood fromthe forest, 
How come you, tart, you wear flowers in your chignon? 


She: Wind and dust blowing, a basket-like cloud 
Shook a branch filling my chignon, husband, 
By my troth, I haven’t cuckolded, 
By your troth, I haven't cuckolded 
By your father's troth, I haven't cuckolded 
By your mother's troth, I haven't cuckolded. 
He: That's all right, that's all right. 
How come there's so much dust on your saree, tart, 
Tut, tut, how come there's so much dust on your saree? 
She:. When I-went to the cowherd’s for milk 
The he-calf hit me. husband, 
By. my troth, I haven't cuckolded 
:By your troth, I haven't cuckolded 
-.By your father's troth, I. haven't cuckolded 7 
:By your mother’s troth, I haven't cuckolded. 


He: That's all right, that's all right. 
How come, there are scratches on your check, tart, 
_ "Tut, tut, how come there are scratches on your cheeks? 
She: When I went to buy coconuts in the shop 
" The weights fell on my cheek husband, 
"By my troth, I haven't cuckolded 
` ~By your troth, I haven't cuckolded 
~ By your father's troth, I haven't cuckolded | 
By your mother's troth, I haven't cuckolded. 


He: Thats all right, that's all right. 


-- How come there's a young man under your cot, tart 
` How come there's a young man under your cot? 


> 


l. Pete Saeger: American Favourite Ballads 
(N. Y. Oak Publications. 1961) p:-20 c 
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She: He is none but our next-door boy 
Who came for a bug to cure his cat of its headache, 
husband, 


By my troth, I haven’t cuckolded 

By your troth, I haven’t cuckolded 

By your father's troth, I haven't cuckolded 

By your mother's troth, I haven't cuckolded.? 


The two ballads must have undergone a sea-change while passing 
from mouth to mouth. Even Pete Saeger has altered some lines 
and made the ballad his own In spite of these changes, the basic 
structure of the two ballads is quite discernible. Both of them 
have a common theme (cuckoldry ) and a common form (dialogue). 
The characters are husband and wife and the ingenuity of the 
woman and the professed innocence of the husband bear a striking 
resemblance. There is a make-belief structure or frame-work with 
a blend of hilarity and absurdity. The ethos in both cases is 
a certain amount of tolerance towards adultery. So the ballads 
are alike in ethos, form, content and context. 


One may argue that these may be quite accidental. But they 
are not accidental, if we remember that there are many European 
versions of the same ballad, of course, with many interpolations. 
F. J. Child, the renowned folklorist, mentions as many as ten 
versions of this ballad under the title '* Our Goodman " in his 
English Scottish Ballads (Vol. V.,p. 88). He says that the varia- 
tions of this ballad are found in German, Gaelic, Flemish, 
Scandinavian, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, French and Italian 
languages. In printed form it appeared earliest under the title 
* The merry cuckold and the kind wife” in Herd's Ancient and 
Modern Ballads in 1776. So it must have been current in Europe 
much earlier. It may be remembered that many of the tales from 
Panchatantra, Kathasaritsagara and Jataka travelled to Europe 
in the good old days and many of the European folk tales could 
be traced to these sources. Could it be that this ballad too travelled 
to Europe in those days and from there to America with the 
European immigrants? It has a special significance as it comes 
from a non-Indo-European source. 


2. B. Rama Raju, Telugu Janapada Sahityamu ( Hyderabad. 1978 ), 
p. 576. 


Also in Telugu Folk Lyrics by V. Rama Murthy ( Guntur. 
1982 ), p. 47. 
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Thought Minims 


N. S. KRISHNA MURTI 


Misdeeds multiply, 

They feed on themselves. 
Miss the deed, 

Purify the mind, 

Regale the spirit, 

Regain the origin, 
Re-instate in the self, 
Remember your-self. 


* 


We are dotted over the canopy of the sky, 
Reflected in the luminous stars. 
Difference is of no consequence 
Provided our sight is all-embracing 
Provided our faculties are lofty 
Provided our being is all-pervading 
It is an attainment 
]t is perfection. 
* 


Creation subsists in contraries, 
Duality is the balancing power, 
A power exists beyond duality, — 
Duality forces us into one or the other. 
This is the way of the world. 
Keep in and yet keep out, 
Keep out you must inthe end, 
And realise the One beyond duality 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


(IN HIS OWN WORDS ) 
PATIBANDA SUNDARA- RAO 


[Mr. Patibanda Sundara Rao, the seniormost member with 
more than fifty years standing at the Bar at Vijayawada, 
Andhra Pradesh, is an erudite scholar in Sanskrit, Telugu 
and English. He isa great admirer of George Bernard Shaw 
and the founder of the Shaw Society. He had the good 
fortune of meeting with Shaw in the early 'Thirties at Bombay 
when he visited India. Instead of contributing an article 
on Shaw (as requested by the Editor), Mr. Sundara Rao 
thought it would be more useful to the present generation 
if he made Shaw speak for himself. The quotations selected 
by him are from the whole range of Shaw's works. He says, 
“ The best way to introduce Shaw is to make him introduce 
himself." Mr. Sundara Rao translated into Telugu, a few 
works of Shaw. They remain unpublished. — Editor | 


Parents 


My parents will be found in my autobiography which will be 
published fifty years after my death. 

Shaw is almost a hopeless subject, because there is nothing 
interesting to be said of him, that he has not already said about 
himself. 


If you leave this world without knowing me, you will be 
sent back to accomplish that destiny. 


Birth 
Shaw was born in Dublin on 26th July 1856. He is an Irishman. 


I am, and always have been, and ever shall be, by pre-eminent 
brevity and common sense, simply—Shaw. 


] was probably the product of a drunken brawl! 


fee 
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x 


That I germinated outside lawful procreation. 


I protest I am the unquestioned lawful heir of my mother's 
property and my father's debts; and if Jones will come to tea 
with me, not only will he be.cordially welcomed, but he can 
inspect the family photographs, which will convince him that 
extraordinary as I am, I am none the less unmistakably the son 
of my reputed father. 


I was a downstart and the son of a downstart. 
My father in theory is a teetotaller. 


I did not throw myself into the struggle for life. I threw 
my mother into it. 


My father, by the way, found something in a funeral which 
tickled his sense of humour ; and this characteristic [ have inherited. 
I never grieve but I do not forget. 


In short, my mother was, from the technical point of view, 
à modern welfare worker, neither a mother nora wife, and could 
be classed only as a Bohemian anarchist with ladylike habits. 


He must have had some elementary education ; for he could 
read and write and keep accounts more or less inaccurately. 


. My family, though kindly, might be called loveless. 
Education 
Ihave no recollection of being taught to read and write. So 
I presume I was born with both faculties. 


As for his schooling, failed the 4th standard. He said, 
“I am unteachable. ^ 


Iam as to classical education another Shakespeare. 


+ to me the whole vocabulary of English literature, from 
Shakespeare to the latest edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Is so completely and instantaneously at my call; that I have never 
had to consult even a thesaurus except once or twice when 
for some reason I wanted a third or fourth synonym. 


When I have to make an arithmetical calculation I have 
to do it step by step, with pencil and paper, slowly, reluctantly, 
and with so little confidence in the result that I dare. not act 
on it without proving the same by a further calculation in- 
volving more ciphering, 
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The English language was my weapon. 
I work as my father drank. 


I have risen by sheer gravitation. 
London 

... and in 1876, I walked out and threw myself recklessly into 
London. 
Marriage 


As a man and wife we found anew relation in which sex 
had no part. It ended the old gallantries, flirtations, and 
philanderings for both of us. 


Real married life is the life of the youth and maiden who 
pluck a flower and bring down an avalanche on their shoulders. 
Thirty years of the work of Atlas and then rest as pater and 
mater families. What can childless people with independent 
incomes marrying at forty as I did tell you about marriage. 
I know nothing about it except as a looker on. 


Orator 


My own accent is that of a finicky old maid. 


When I hear ugly speech I am driven to murder. 


My longest oration lasted for four hours in the open air 
on a Sunday morning to crowds at Trapped Bridge in Manchester. 


I made a speech that would have made a Bishop swear ora 
sheep fight. 


Iam the most spontaneous speaker in the world, because 
every word, every gesture and every retort have been carefully 
rehearsed. 


Plays 


My plays are not for the eye but forthe mind. You can 
feast the eye with blue skies, yellow sands, pyramids and 
bazaars, but one sentence of mine is as good as any visual feast. 


Lueidity is one of the most precious of gifts, the gift of 
explanation. I can explain anything to anybody and I am doing it. 
I tried slum landlordism, doctrinaire free love, prostitution. 
militarism, marriage, history, current politics, natural Christianity, 
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national and individual character, paradoxes of conventional 
society, husband hunting, questions of conscience, professional 
delusions and impostures, all worked into a series of comedies of 
manners in a classic fashion, which was then very much out of 
fashion. 


I am ashamed neither of my work nor the way it is done. I 
like explaining its merits to the huge majority who don’t know 
good work from bad. It does them good and it does me good, 
curing me of nervousness, laziness and snobbishness. I write 
prefaces...because I can. I would give half-a-dozen of Shakespeare's 
plays for one of the prefaces he ought to have written. I leave 
the delicacies of refinement to those who are gentlemen first and 
literary workmen afterwards. The cart and trumpet for me. 


In my plays there is not a word I have not brooded over until 
it expressed the exact meaning. 


Shakespeare 
He has never claimed to be better than Shakespeare though 
he does claim to be his successor .......... as Shakespeare in drama 


reached the summit of his art, nobody can be better than Shakespeare 
though anybody may now have things to say that Shakespeare did 
not say any outlooks on life and character which were not open 
to him. 


The war has turned into a struggle between Shakespeare and 
Shaw. Shall the stage be strewn with corpses or can we get 
the characters to sit down and talk things over in the true Shavian 
manner ? 


With the single exception of Homer, there is no eminent 
writer,. not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise so entirely 
as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind against his. 


All my life I wanted to grip the essential poetry of living 
and it has always eluded me. In fact I wanted to be a Shakespeare 
and I became a Shaw. 

Politics 

-- All: demonstrations of the virtues of foreign Government, 
though often conclusive, are as useless as demonstrations of the 
superiority of artificial teeth, glass eyes, silver wind pipes and 
patent wooden legs to the natural products. 


ig horse that kicks everyone who tries to harness and guide 
him may be a pioneer of liberty, but he is not à pioneer of 
Government. - 
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A typical politician looks like an imperfectly reformed criminal, 
disguised by a good tailor. 


A rope round a statesman's neck is the only- constitutional 
safeguard that really safeguards. 
The seven deadly sins 


The seven deadly sins: 

Food, clothing, firing, reni, taxes, respectability. and children. 
Nothing can lift those seven millstones from man’s neck but 
money ; and the spirit cannot soar until the millstones are lifted. 
Hinduism 


. to offer to a Hindu so crude a theology as ours in 
exchange for his own, or our Jewish canonical literature as an 
improvement on Hindu Scripture, is to offer old lamps for 
older ones ina market where oldest lamps are the most highly 
valued. : 
Personality 


Reputation, which? I am a philosopher, novelist, sociologist, 
critic, statesman, dramatist and theologian. 3 


Everything I have has come from poets; I picked up my 
vegetarianism from Shelley, my simplicity (rom Carpenter,- my 
forthright speech from William Morris and my passion for fun 
from Oscar Wilde. As nobody reads these people, I am regarded 
as ‘‘my horrible unique self, ” 


It may be that full many a flower is born to blush unseen,- 
but that fact should not take away from the pleasure we have 
in seeing the flowers which unblushingly reveal themselves. 

I have “ risen" by sheer gravitation and the accident of 
possessing a lucrative talent. 


Ihave never aimed at style in my life. Style is a sort of 
melody that comes into my sentences by itself. 


Iam supposed to have nine brains and no heart. At my 
post-mortem the world may be shocked to find that I had nine 
hearts and no brain. 


If I cannot say that Shaw touches nothing that he does 
not adorn, I can at least testify that he touches nothing which 
he does not dust and polish and put back in its place much 
more carefully than the last man who handled it. 


( Shaw died on 2nd November, 1950 ) 
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Two Tamil Hymns 


SAINT SUNDARAMURTI 


grants me gold 

makes me see 

what I am 

pardons my lapses 

prevents me from 

further transgressions. 
Who can say what He is? 


He is. 

easy of access, 
Lord of Tiruvarur 
where i 

rice fields abound, 
swans swarm. 


Can I forget Him ? 


They seek 

none but You; 
-- are ever bound : Es 

to You. 


They smoulder 
within, = 
are grief-stricken. - 


Such are these devotees. 


When. one 
“speaks of their sufferings 
: SEA (0) Lord of Tiruvarur 

a ic You are silent, 


Blessed. be Thou, 
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The Pictorial Element 
in the Fiction of Thomas Hardy 


Dr. (Mrs) PRIYA LAKSHMI GUPTA 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 


A remarkable and distinctive feature of Thomas Hardy’s 
style in his fiction is its pictorial quality. A number of critics 
have commented upon the pictorial quality of Hardy's descriptive 
passages and the profound influence that the visual arts exercised 
upon his writing and style. Norman Page remarks that ** Hardy's 
wide knowledge of, and lifelong interest in, the visual arts left 
their mark on his fiction at both superficial and deeper levels, 
and in the conception and presentation of whole episodes as well 
as in individual details of style" ! Hardy's novels, he adds, 
“contain a strong element of literary picture-making. ”’ 


Hardy's interest in painting, which began in his adolescence, 
remained a lifelong passion with him. In his youth he took up 
water-colouring as a hobby, and subsequently, when he was an 
architectural apprentice in London, he was a frequent and eager 
visitor to the National Gallery. F. B. Pinion remarks, '' The 
evidence indicates not only that pictures helped to quicken and 
enrich Hardy's own visual impressions, but that his growing 
experience as a creative writer intensified his interest in the 
technical aspect of visual presentation ".? Lloyd Fernando points 
out that Hardy's novels are full of references to painters— Perugino, 
Durer, Raphael, Correggio, Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Turner. 
* Hardy's appeal to actual paintings to embellish his writing i$ 
so widespread in the novels’, Fernando remarks, '' that it seems 
likely that his enthusiastic interest in the visual arts deeply 
influenced his style as a whole. Certainly, close examination shows 
that individual phrases, structures of sentences, the trend of whole 
paragraphs and, in extreme instances, the greater portion of 
chapters are so closely affected by this interest of his as to con- 
stitute a rhetoric unique in the art of the novel".? 
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Passages which show Hardy’s pictorial power are found in 
abundance in many of his novels and short stories. In Far from 
the Madding Crowd, for example, the description of Farmer Oak's 
smile has the vividness of a painting: ‘‘When Farmer Oak 
smiled, the corners of his mouth spread till they were within an 
unimportant distance of his ears, his eyes were reduced to chinks, 
and diverging wrinkles appeared round them, extending upon 
his countenance like the rays in a rudimentary sketch of the 
„Tising sun ".^ It is difficult to imagine a more vivid description E 
of the smile of a human being than that given here by Hardy. 


There are numerous descriptive passages in Hardy’s fiction 
in which he shows a painter’s talent for depicting minute, specific 
and graphic details. The openiagof The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
for example, shows as Benjamin Sankey remarks, “a genuine 
power over detail: the ability to see things clearly, render them 
vividly, and impose au order upon them....Each detail emerges 
Sharply".5 The description of the mug in Warren's Malthouse in 
Far from the Madding Crowd is equally detailed and minute: 
it was, says Hardy, ‘‘a two-handled tall mug standing in the 
ashes, cracked and charred with heat; it was rather furred with 
extraneous matter about the outside, especially in the crevices 
of the handles, the innermost curves of which may have not seen 
daylight for several years by reason of this encrustation thereon — 
formed of ashes accidentally wetted with cider and baked hard; 
but to the mind of any sensible drinker the cup was no worse 
for that, being incontestably clean on the inside and about the 
rim ”.6 In Tess, Angel and Tess observe on the grey moisture of 
the grass “ marks where the cows had lain through the night— 
dark-green islands of drv herbage the size of their carcases, in 
the general sea of dew "." The *' dark-green islands of dry herbage, 
the size of their carcases in the general sea of dew” is the kind 
of minute detail that might attract the attention of a painter. 
In The Woodlanders, the description of “ the wilder recesses of 
the park" which Dr. Fitzpiers crosses to reach Mrs. Charmond's 
place also shows Hardy's keen eyes in catching minute details: 


He went on foot across the wilder recesses of the park, 
where slimy streams of fresh moisture, exuding from decayed 
holes caused by old amputations, ran down the bark of the 
oaks and elms, the rind below being coated with a lichenous 
wash as green as emerald. They were stout-trunked trees, 
that never rocked their stems in the fiercest gale, responding 
to it only by crooking their limbs. Wrinkled like an old 
crone's face and antlered with dead branches that rose above 
the foliage of, their summits, they were nevertheless still 
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green — through yellow had invaded the leaves of other 
trees ’’.® 


In the Hand of Ethelberta, Ethelberta, while watching the struggle 
between the hawk and the duck, runs after them. With his 
characteristic attention to detail, Hardy remarks : “ Being a woman 
slightly heavier than gossamer, her patent heels punched little 
D’s in the soil with unerring accuracy wherever it was bare, 
crippled the heathertwigs where it was not, and sucked the 
swampy places with a sound of quick kisses ".9 In The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, Elizabeth-Jane and Donald Farfrae ‘‘ watched 
individual drops of rain creeping down the thatch of the opposite 
rick — straw after straw — till they reached the bottom." !? Heilman 
refers to this scene and rightly remarks that * Hardy can give 
vitality to a scene by a careful image of one minute detail ". !! 


It is, however, in his description of nature and of pastoral 
activities that Hardy's capacity for pictorial description is best 
observed. The justly celebrated description of Egdon Heath at 
the beginning of The Return of the Native shows Hardy's style 
atits best. Samuel C. Chew rightly says about Hardy's portrayal 
of Egdon Heath: “ The famous prelude-like opening is one of 
the most magnificent pieces of modern prose, reaching a level to 
which Hardy but seldom attains. The description of the Heath 
enfolded by the night gradually resolves itself into the human 
business of the story. And throughout the book, ever and anon 
a curtain seems to lift behind the actors, and we catch glimpses 
of the heath, impassive and enduring amid the tragedy that is 
so intense for the actors therein and yet is so light when set 
in the balance against natural forces ".!? The charming and idyllic 
shearing supper in Far from the Madding Crowd is another 
excellent example of pictorial representation in Hardy and hag 
won the admiration of critics like Michael Squires, who thus 
comments on this “ highly pastoral scene” :* The idyllic quality 
is unmistakable. At every juncture, peace and contentment colour 
the prose. The dominant impression of the scene is one of 
merry but serene harmony The shearers are caught during a 
time of relaxed enjoyment and good-natured fun. The mood is 
tranquil, warm, and gently idealized ; the portrait is nostalgic”. 1? 
The style here has a placid serenity which is in consonance 
with the mood presented. 


Hardy had the painter’s fascination for illumination, for the 
interplay of light and shade. In the shearing-supper scene referred 
to above, he shows a remarkable ability for presenting the 
delicate play of light. The warm glow of the evening, the 
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“ yellow of self-sustained brilliancy ” fading over the horizon, the 
shearers ‘ * steeped in embrowning twilight," the *‘ lively new flames” 
of the candles — all show a true painter’s eye for illumination. 


Hardy had not only the painter’s fascination for light, but he 
also had the painter’s sense and appreciation of colour. In his 
description of objects and scenes, he fills in his sketches with 
appropriate shades of colour which make some of his descrip. 
tions “‘ narrative pictures. " Like the railway guard Brown in 
Bonophul's Bhuvan Shome, Hardy might have said, “ You don't 
have to go to church to find God if you understand colour deeply 
enough. You'll find God in colour, in the colours of the earth 


“and sky You don't have to go to a temple. Colour is God, 


Brahma, if you see it right. 


Hardy's keen sensitivitv to colour is seen in the description 
of George, one of Gabriel's two dogs, in Far from the Madding 
Crowd: George, he says, had ' a coat marked -in random splotches 
approximating ia colour to white and slaty grey; but the grey, 
afler years of sun and rain, had been scorched and washed out 
of the more prominent locks, leaving them of a reddish-brown, 
as if the blue component of tbe grey had faded, like the indigo 


from the same kind of colour in Turners pitcures ". !4 In. A 
Pair of Blue Eyes, the description of trees, hills and the sky is 
a veritable riot of colour: * The long-armed trees and shrubs of 


juniper and pine varieties, were greyish black ; those of the broad- 
leaved sort, together with the herbage, were greyish-green ; the eternal 
hills and tower behind them were greyish brown—the sky, dropping 
behind all, grey of the purest melancholy.'5 " Two more passages 
in the same novel show Hardy’s delicate sensitivity to colour, 
Consider the interplay of various shades of blue in the following 
passage: '*At this moment appeared in the stream of vehicles 
moving in the contrary direction a chariot presenting in its general 
Surface the rich indigo hue of a midnight sky, the wheels and 
margins being picked out in delicate lines of ultramarine; the 
Servants’ liveries were dark-blue coats and silver lace, and breeches 
of neutral Indian red." (Ibid P. 156) The description of the 
rich and mellow colours of the autumn later in the novel reminds 
one of Keats's famous “Ode to Autumn”: “ The season was that 
period in the autumn when the foliage alone of an ordinary planta- 
tion is rich enough in hues to exhaust the chromatic combinations 
of an artist's palette. Most lustrous of all are the beeches, graduat- 
ing from bright rusty red at the extremity of the boughs to a 
bright yellow at their inner parts; young oaks are still of a natural 
green; Scotch firs and hollies are nearly blue; whi!st occasional 
dottings of other varieties give maroons and purple of every tinge. ’” 
(Ibid. P. 311) 
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= Hardy's instinctively keen eye for richness of colour in nature 

is also seen in this passage from Desperate Remedies: ‘‘ Nothing 
was visible save the strikingly brilliant, still landscape. The wide 
concave which lay at the back of the hill in this direction was 
blazing with the Western light, adding an orange tint to the vivid 
purple of the heather, now at the very climax of bloom, and free 
from the slightest touch of the invidious brown that so soon creeps 
into its shades. The light so intensified the colours that they 
seemed to stand above the surface of the earth and float in mid- 
air like an exhalation of red." (Page 27) 


Hardy's awareness of the delicate shades of colour is seen not 
only in his description of nature but also in his portrayal of 
human beings. He describes Tess’s eyes as ''neitber black nor 
blue nor gray nor violet; rather all those shades together, and a 
hundred others, which could be seen if one looked into their 
irises — shade behind shade— tint beyond tint— around pupils 
that had no bottom." (Tess, p. 116) Later in the novel, when 
Tess lifts her eyes, Angel plumbs “‘the deepness of the ever-varying 
pupils, with their radiating fibrils of blue, and black, and gray, 
and violet," (Ibid. P. 220) In Desperate Remedies, Cytherea’s 
hair is of “a shining corn yellow in the high lights, deepening to 
a definite nut-brown as each curl wound round into the shade. 
She had eyes of a sapphire hue, though rather darker than the 
gem ordinarily appears." (Page 8) In view of the examples 
cited above, Alastair Smart is fully justified in his remark that 
* Hardy, indeed, had the eyes of a painter; drawing the outlines 
of his forms as consciously as he filled them with substance and 
with colour; giving them their proper texture and lighting; fixing 
them firmly in a definite space; and relating them in scale to 
their surroundings ''.! 6 


Hardy was not only a painter of still life, but he also painted 
the poetry of motion with the same skill and beauty with which 
he portrayed some stationary object. In this context Robert 
B. Heilman remarks; ''He can envisage the moving as well as 
the stationary; his large movements across landscapes are well- 
known, but less has been said about his images for the movements 
of body and even face ".'* The description in Far from the Madding 
Crowd of Sergeant Troy'ssword-exercise shows the skill with 
which Hardy portrays movement: 


He flourished the sword by way of introduction number 
two, and the next thing of which she was conscious was that 
the point and blade of the sword were darting with a gleam 
towards her left side, just above her hip; then -of their 
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reappearance On her right side, emerging as it were between 
her ribs, having apparently passed through her body. The: 
third item of consciousness was that of seeing the same sword, 
perfectly clean and free from blood held vertically in Troy’s 
hand (in the position technically called ‘recover swords’). 
All was as quick as electricity. ( Pages 215 and 216) 


The description of Bathsheba’s burning rick-yard in the same 
novel also establishes Hardy’s skill in describing moving pheno- 
mena: 

This before Gabriel’s eyes was a rick of straw, loosely 
put together, and the flames darted into it with lightning 
swiftness. It glowed on the windward side, rising and falling 
in intensity like the coal of a cigar. Then a superincumbent 
bundle rolled down with a quiet roar, but no crackle. Banks 
ofsmoke went horizontally at the back like passing clouds, 
and behind these burned hidden pyres, illuminating the semi- 
transparent sheet of smoke to a lustrous yellow uniformity. 
(Ibid, Pages 80-81 ) 

A humorous example occurs in Under the Greenwood Tree in the 
description of the ladies dancing in the Tranter’s party: 

The ear-rings of the ladies now flung themselves wildly 
about, turning violent somersaults, banging this way and 
that, and then swinging quietly against the ears sustaining 
them. Mrs. Crumpler—a heavy woman, who, for some reason, 
which nobody ever thought worth inquiry, danced in a clean 
apron—moved so smoothly through the figure that her feet 
were never seen; conveying to imaginative minds the idea 
that she rolled on castors. '3 


In The Return of the Native, Hardy captures most vividly the 
mobility of Eustacia’s face when she speculates about Clym’s 
character and tastes: 

On such occasions as this a thousand ideas passed 
through a highly charged woman’s head; and they indicate 
themselves on face; but the changes, though actual, are minute. 
Eustacia’s features went through a rhythmical succession of 

them. She glowed; remembering the mendacity of the 

. imagination, she flagged; then she freshened; then shc fired ; 

‘then she cooled again. It was a cycle of aspects, produced 

by a cycle of visions.!? 2 

The pictorial element in Hardy's novels is, however, not 

merely :decorative. As Norman Page remarks, in Hardy's hands 

is it becomes ‘an economical, and effective narrative device." By 
being compelled, like Hamlet’s mother, to * look here, upon this 
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picture and on that, " the reader is not simply being aided to 
an imaginative apprehension of character and scene but is enabled 
to grasp some of the essential elements in the story which narra- 
tive summary could only have rendered less strikingly ". 2° 
Commenting on Turner's water-colours, Hardy remarked that the 
artist can give 'forthat which cannot be reproduced a some- 
thing else" which has * an approximate effect to that of the 
real."2! By means of pictorial représentation Hardy is able to 
dramatize situations and characters in a manner pure narrative 
could not have enabled him to achieve. 
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A CHALLENGE TO CHASTITY 
Correlative Attitudes in Milton and Valmiki 


Prof. S. JAGADEESAN 
Dr. M. S. NAGARAJAN 


Comus is a masque and The Ramayana an epic, a mahakavya 
Each is sui generis: each employs systems of literary conventions 
appropriate to its form. This paper attempts a study in. comparison 
of the myth of temptation as handled by Milton and Valmiki. 
The term “myth”, as Cassirer uses it, is a kind of perspective. 
Any body of knowledge, at the time it is received, involves a 
synthesising activity of the mind. Myth is not just story-telling. 
It is a mode of understanding the truth of an experience, a way 
of envisaging it. Milton’s use of the myth of temptation in 
Comus and Valmiki's use of it in The Sundarakanda are set against 
each other. They are both seen as literary myths employed for 


the sake of laying bare, as it were, two opposed natures, two 
realms of being. 


I et sit 


Dr. Johnson always affords us a convenient point of departure: 
He attacks Comus on several counts and concludes, - “It is 
a drama in epic style, inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive 
(Italics  rirs)."' True to tie facts of the case, Johnson 
read It as a masque and found it wanting in action, for Milton 
titled the work, * A Masque presented at the Ludlow Castle, 
1634," and it was very much later in time renamed “ Comus”, 
to suit the needs of the 18th century stage évidently. Well, as a 
masque it.is evidently unsatisfactory, being heavily loaded with a 
pair of weighty debates which are our main points of reference. 
The substance of the debate is that moral purity is always threaten- 
ed by dangers; but the dangers can be overcome by ‘steadfast 
human action helped all the time by the grace of God. This 
‘argument of the poem is quite in consonance with the system 


of the history of religious ideas prevalent in the 17th century 
England. 
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Comus opens with the arrival of the attendant spirit promising 
aid to those mortals who, despite being confined in this earth, 
* by due steps aspire/Today their just hands on that golden key/ 
That opes the palace of eternity "." True knowledge lies in virtue 
and can be had only from it. Succumbing to temptation destroys 
the will and leads to fall from grace. This is Milton's doctrine 
in Paradise Lost. The attendant spirit has come to offer protection 
to the Lady caught up in this world and exposed to danger any 
moment. Comus is Circe's son and his enchanted cup has the 
effect of reducing the human to the level of the beast. In the 
chain of being, man degrades in the ladder of creation. Comus 
and his rout of monsters with their “riotous and unruly noise" 
are associated with chaos and disintegration whereas the Lady with 
her song of “ divine ravishment"' stands for order and harmony. 
Hearing the Lady's approach, Comus makes his designs clear: 


Baited with reasons not unplausible 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 
And hug him into snares. ( 161-4) 


The Lady understands her situation and openly declares in strong 
theological terms that Conscience, Faith, Hope, Chastity are her 
guardsmen and that her life and honour would be kept unassailed. 
Evil’s testimony to beauty is seen in Comus's reaction to the 
Lady's song 


But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
I never heard till now. (262-5) 


The Lady deceived by Comus's courtesy and its vibrant mani- 
festations, pins her faith to providence. 


Thematic vartiations of the basic debate continue during the 
reflections of the two brothers about the nature of the plight of 
their sister. The elder brother speaks about the strength of 
virtue and purity insisting that danger lies within oneself and 
does not come from without. 


He that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Himself is his own dungeon ( 383-5 ) 


Heaven and Hell are states of mind and they are essentially within 
us, The elder brother’s speech aptly portrays the two realms 
of being— Comus's and the Lady's. The former is linked by 
“ carnal sensuality to a degenerate state” while the latter is clad 
in chastity. 
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So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. ( 453-6) 


As Milton prepares us for the key episode of the battle royal 
between Comus and the Lady, we have a firm declaration of 
faith in Virtue. 


Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled. 


But evil on itself shall back recoil. ( 586-93 ) 


The major premises of Comus's specious argument, set in persua- 
sive oratory, are (i) appeal to the sensual appetites, (ii) a pretended 
concern for the Lady's welfare, (iii) charging her with acting 
against Nature's design, and (iv) seeking public sanction for his 
way, as it is everybody's way. 


Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 
That have been tired all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted... (686-9 ) 


The Lady's mind is free though her body is cast under spell 
and she charges Comus with betraying her credulous innocence. 
She declares unequivocally : 


I would not taste thy treasonous offer 


And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-governed and wise appetite. (702-5) 


The heart and core of Comus's temptation is when he offers a 
deliberate misinterpretation of Nature's bounty to man. He 
subverts the whole edifice of the virtues of abstinence. The 
riches of the world are created for the benefit of man: they 
are to be enjoyed and not wasted away unused, for then “the 
All-giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised. "* 


Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be hoarded, 

But must be current...... (739-40) 
The Lady's answer settles the issue once and for all. She answers 
Comus not because his seductive offer needs a reply but virtue 


must check the pride of vice. '*Lewdly-pampered Luxury " must 
not go unchecked. Nature 


Means her provision only to the good, 
That live according to her sober law, 


And holy dictates of spare Temperance, (765-7) 
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Comus cannot understand the  * high-mystery" and 
“serious doctrine of virginity.” The Lady brings to a grinding 
halt the’ debate between the two mutually exclusive orders of 
existence, There can be no common ground, no meeting point 
between the two. The argument is clinched in favour of the 
Lady and so the poem celebrates the triumphal dance of virtue 
over folly and intemperance. The epilogue rounds off the victorious 
debate reinforcing the strength of virtue. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue: she alone is free; 

»She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. ( 1018-23 ) 


-Chastity for which the Lady stands is the virtue. It always 
goes along with ‘right’ reason and understanding. It encloses 
restraint, temperance, continence ; it is a way of living in the 
world and loving it too. During the course of the Lady’s 
harangue against Comus, one cannot fail noticing the transform- 
ation in the Lady herself She condescends to him towards 
the close, her voice is (a flame of sacred vehemence. ^ While 
recognising who Comus is, she recognises her true self. Having 
discovered herself rather than be seduced by him, it is she who 
seduces him to lead a life governed by virtuous temperance. And 
Comus amply illustrates, by the convincing victory of the Lady 
over Comus, the doctrine of Christian Liberty. “Know that to 
be fiee is the same as to be pious, to be wise, to be temperate 
and just, to befrugal and abstinent, and lastly, to be magna- 
nimous and brave". * ` 


II 


= In the Sundarakanda of Srimad Valmiki Ramayana, the episode 
of the Sita-Ravana samvada istreated in Sargas 19, 20 and 21. 
Sita is languishing egrief-stricken in Ashokavan from the separation 
from her husband and Lord, Rama, on the one hand, and the 
threat of Ravana's visit on the other. In Comus, just when the 
Lady completes her song addressed to sweet Echo with the line 
“And give resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies, "" seeking aid 
protection in tle wilderness in which she is caught, enters Comus. 


Sarga 19 shows Ravana's arrival and the whole Sarga is a poetic 
rendering of Sita's plight, preparing us, as it were, for the debate. 


qfeusbr aa arr raga cafufexar | 
Bq ATT qu TN ATT afta T 
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qd gaq Ad a wrerarfa d 
WATT Attar WA Hal AA dd 


This is the part of the Sanskrit poetic tradition where, Sita, in 
distress, is described in terms of conventional similes: she jg like 
a banana tree caught in cyclone Y4 Ẹ aA JAT, like a ship 
drowned in the deep sea Sarat a "warp, like 


the felled branches of a'tree spread-eagled on the floor figs 
qafat wat rra fa aaeqe like the lotus rotting in the 
mire gre Tefavaa far! —All these striking botanical 
similes, reiteratively employed, fix Sita, the lone figure, in the 
broader context of Ashokavana, a lush and wild forest. Ashoka- 
vana, the forest dedicated to ebullience and joy beyond measure, 
as the name implies, is the prison-house for Sitadevi so immersed 
in sorrow and grief. She is wholly out of tune with the surround- 
ings. Allthe time the sensuousness in his description of Sita is 


heightened by Ravana's fixed gaze Zap repeated again and again, 
Sita is the single object of attention all through. 


3qanpQ crea SHUT C GUI F | 
qR Hat Aamen GUT di 


In the midst of the huge forest, surrounded by Rakshasa women, 
the only strength for Sita is qaraart: her Tapas. The term Tapas 


in Sanskrit means one's spiritual strength, inner resources and 
here it is Sita's chastity. 


Ravana's long address to Sita in the 20th Sarga has been 
variously iaterpreted by Bashyakars. For some ithas a Rahasyarth 


according to which Sita is Ravana's gczaqdr and he worship, 


and offers her Pooja, for others it is Ravana's afaa Sq IST 
We may slur over these commentaries and take Ravana's words 
asthey mean literally in the context without recourse to such 
readings. The basic promise of Ravana’s philistinism is the 
subversion of conventional morality. It is the very negation of 
Adi Sankara's philosophy in Bhajagovindam. Ravana praises Sita’s 
beauty, extols her to the skies; she is non pareil. 


aà cat faorarfia aguema wi fuu 
Wafsqemiww werten 1i 
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anka areata areta faafafa | 
wat gxfu A Me FI: TAT GT | 


All earthly pleasures and worldly enticements are offered to Sita. 
Arguments in favour of youth, its short-lived splendour and 
transitory nature are built one over the other. Youth is likened 
to the flooded river, the water of which flows never to come 
back. 


aq W an Wemd Aad emfqad | 

gadai gadfa eatar anfa 1 
The recurrent term in all Ravana's offer «Tx Ravana advises 
Sita to cast away all fear, leave all zpgp[q and become his wife: 


wa Wr at oW wena fas | 


To force women to lose their chastity, to command them to act 
in obedience to the wishes, argues Ravana, is his kuladharma and 
there is no sin in it. 


gaT waai wre adda a ANA: 
THA AT qedimi ACT SEU GTI 


Sita’s fitting reply to Ravana in 33 Slokas is appropriately 
called, by commentators, Sita’s Gita. In fact, there is no need 
for Sita to reply; yet she replies, for silence on her part might 
be misconstrued as acceptance of Ravana’s offer. Placing a small 
blade of dried grass between her and Ravana, Sita opens her 
debate which can be summed up as her advice to Ravana to 
uphold and pursue the course of Righteousness, to protect and 
spread dharma. 


TIAA Fear Sears YARAT | 
fada Fal ua saa fadi wg! 


arada ATT gai AT | 


From a position of the meek and lowly, beset by dangers all 
around, threatened by Ravana’s intentions, one sees Sita trans- 
cending these and speaking to Ravana with a high degree of 
condescension. Ravana was all the time pedestrian, believing tha, 
the here and now was the be-all and end-all of human existence, 
Sita meets every argument of Ravana on individual merits and 
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preaches to him swadharma, opening up to his consciousness a 
whole world of truth, so far unknown to him or held by him 
as non-existent. 


APACH ATA HAAHTI TAH | 
ayaa faam a aar arerfr 1 


Sita’s strong faith in virtuous living, her adherence to the moral 
code is seen in the Sloka where she talks of the impossibility of 
accepting Ravana. 


SIMA AT AT ARTA HOAN | 
ea qa A wpepgenem aca haa p 
The whole domestic image of Jqgy]Z, using as piliows, seeking 


support from, embracing and leaning upon and 3qgyeqfR the 


hands, the shoulders, that are meant for embracing, support and 
protection with all the associations of mutual dependence of the 
husband and wife, the indivisibility of the divine, mutual contract 
is organically set in Sita’s rebuttal. The two lines of the Sloka 
demonstrate the two mutually exclusive levels of being. The 
supporting arm of Rama and the proffered arm of an anamadheya, 
a stranger. These are two metaphors for two distinct ways of 
living. The ordered anc organised value-system where every ele- 
ment is an organic part of the whole is set against sheer anarchy 
and disintegration caused by easy acceptance and simple com- 
promises. A spatial look at Valmiki's employment of anima] 
jmagery in Sita's reply — the snake-eagle and the tiger.dog com- 
binations, for instance — reveal the world of bestiality of Ravana. 
It is this she repudiates firmly.  Sita's protective armour is her 
faith in her lord and her chastity. This chastity does not merely 
guard her but also Rama. More than anything else, the first that 
is in the protective armour is Sita's chastity. 


IH 


To sum up, in both these works we have chastity under- 
challenge. Milton’s portrait of the Lady is based upon a Christian 
view of  chastity derived from the New Testament Doctrine. 
Valmiki presents Sita as the victim of an outrageous combination 
of cajolery and coercion, following upon deception and abduc- 
tion. The Hindu concept thata woman is an abala does not 
exclude the strength of the inner spirit in woman which is 
rooted in chastity as an end in itself. The ideal of chastity 
does not involve any spiritual subordination of woman to man 
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but a recognition of the spiritual harmony that inspires the concept 
of marriage and of love. What is involved is not a sacrifice 
of her rights by the woman but a resolute acceptance by the 
woman of a transcendent ideal that love and marriage are in- 
stitutional devices to enable man and woman to work in harmony 
with the concept of the divya dampati and the concept of that 
all human relationships involve the principle of inviolable swadharma 
appertaining to each human being. 


Temptation, as a rule, involves first a fall from a state of 
innocence to corruption or loyalty to treachery followed by 
redemption and grace. Inthe case of the Lady and Sita, how- 
ever, it is chastity, the highly developed inner spiritual strength, 


that not only withstands temptation but overcome it and what 
more, conquers the tempter. 


Notes 


1. Samuel Johnson, Lite of Milton. The English Critical Tradition. 
The Macmillan Co of India, 1977 p. 227. 


2. John Milton, Comus (Cambridge University Press. 1909 ). 
p. 7. All subsequent citations are from this text. 


3. John Milton, * Second Defence " in Prose Works I, ed. J. A. 
St. John for Bohn's * Libraries’, London, 1843-53. p. 298. 


4. Valmiki, Sundarakanda, Srimad Valmiki Ramayanam ( Sri Vani- 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


In the political history of modern India, it would be difficult 
to think of two more compelling figures (leaving Mahatma 
Gandhi and Subhas Bose out of consideration, for the time being) 
than Jawaharlal Nehru and C. Rajagopalachari. They were as 
different from each other, as they were significant to the country, 
before and after freedom. Without making a value judgement on 
their personalities or total contribution, it may only be fair, 
even factual, to recognise the greater public significance of the 
first. There is scarcely any room for speculating on the '*ifs ^» 
and “ buts " and ** might-have-beens " of history in making this 
kind of comparative bjographical assessment. 


One was the ‘“ Prince Charming "' of the Freedom Movement, 
the builder of new India and the spearhead of her. scientific 
progress and technological advance. The other was -the *'con- 
Science-keeper " of the Mahatma, the sage counsellor of the 
establishment in the early years of Independence, and its political 
gadfly thereafter, the philosopher of conservatism, --who -lived 
long. enough to be hailed as a latter-day Socrates. -In their make- 
up, they were poles apart — one was emotionally-sensitive, ìn- 
variably impulsive, highly imaginative, while the other was cool- 
headed, calculating, never allowing his emotion to get the better 
of his intellect. > 


Both were keenly intelligent, though their approaches to pro- 
blems and modes-of operation were very different. They had 
some similarities too — both were authoritarian by temperament. 
While Nehru had second thoughts, in which he regretted his lapses 


-of temper and retracted from earlier positions, Rajaji had the 
habit of rationalising his prejudices, finding logical points of justifi- 


cation for all his pet theories.. Both had the irresistible tendency 
to locate themselves at the centre of the stage and a convinciag 
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eut of it. Neither of them was a saint of self-abnegation, not 
even of the J. P. level, let alone the Mabatma’s, the claims of their 
uncritical hero-worshippers notwithstanding. 


Quite a few writers had, in the past, been attracted to the 
personalities of Nehru and Rajagopalachari, many more to the 
former than to the latter. Nehru and a charisma and a mass 
appeal, based on his warmth, which can't be associated with the 
chilling figure of Rajaji, the logic-chopper. It is lucky for the 
two that they have now been the subject of study by two 
biographers, whose professional credentials are impeccable.* Dr. S. 
Gopal is a historian of repute, whose involvement with the Nehru 
canon was obviously deeper than his association with the Nehru 
personality. As for Rajmohan Gandhi, a journalist ( mainly political 
analyst) of courage and integrity, his personal association with 
his grand-father, Rajaji, could not have been deeper, though it is 
not clear if there was enough distance between the two for the 
author to retain his perspective. 


While both the authors are admittedly painstaking and con- 
scientious, there is an inevitable difference in their style and 
approach to the subject. Dr Gopal is always the historian in 
search of authorities for his facts; the political scientist looking 
for the trends and forces that influence the policies ; and the 
research scholar with the methodology uppermost in his mind, with 
the footnotes being as important as the text. Not that Mr. Raj- 
mohan Gandhi is unsure of his facts or unmindful of his notes 
and references. Both the books are well-documented. Only, 
Mr. Gandhi has his eye more on a flowing narrative ( with the 
general reader in mind) than on the academic methodology. 1 
hope Dr. Gopal does not ignore tbe general reader, eager to follow 
the account of Nehru's life, but he certainly seems to have his 
sights set on the academic student out to get his points to prove 
his case in an examination. 


Small wonder then that Dr. Gopal's is the more massive work, 
with three volumes in closely printed type, totalling about a 
thousand pages, to Mr. Gandhi's two volumes, only slightly less 
substantial. It will be clear even to a casual reader of these two 
works that both the authors have achieved a distinct improvement, 
in presentation as well as perception, in their final volumes. The 
second and final volume of Mr. Gandhi's work covers the last 35 


* Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography. Volume Three ( 1956-1964): 

By Sarvepalli Gopal, Oxford University Press. Price: Rs. 120, 

The Rajaji Story (1937-1972): By Rajmohon Gandhi. Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. Price, Rs. 100. 
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years of Rajaji’s life, taking the narrative from the formation of 
his first ministry in Madras in 1937 to his death in 1972. Dr. 
Gopal’s third and last volume covers the last eight years of Nehru’s 
life, that is, from 1956 to his death in 1964. One is not quite sure 
about the importance of 1956 as a landmark, where Suez and 
Hungary were already things of the past, abroad, the concept of 
Socialism was getting consolidated and the Second Five-year Plan 
was in progress at home. Only the hint of a rift in the lute 
of Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai was visibleto the prescient. Nehru was 
certainly at the zenith of his achievement, with no one to challenge 
his writ at home or question his wisdom abroad. Maybe the 
beginnings of the downward trend were soon to be felt by those 
who could look ahead. 


In 1957, the picture was good enough, with the Congress 
party having done well in the General Election almost everywhere 
except in Kerala, where the Communists came on top. That 
year saw the centenary of the 1857 uprising, with a lot of worked 
up national euphoria and Nehru had cause for satisfaction on all 
the fronts. All the troubles are to come only in the next year — 
Tibet, China, Pakistan and the rest. It is, of course, always easy 
to be wise, after the event, with the help of hindsight. Even 
Mountbatten couldn’t resist the temptation To quote Dr. Gopal, 
** .. Mountbatten stated many years later that, if Nehru had died in 
1958, history would have remembered him as the greatest statesman 
of the twentieth century. Mountbatten saw that year as marking 
both the peak and the commencement of a downhill trend because 
it was from then that India’s relations with China, already uneasy, 


began rapidly to deteriorate. ” 


Relations with China do occupy quite a big chunk of space 
in this volume, spread over several chapters. Behind the smoke- 
screen of Pancha Shila and Peaceful Co-existence, Sino-Indian 
relations were gradually deteriorating over the years from 1957, 
culminating in the invasion across the Himalayas in September 
1962. The zigzag path of one-sided friendship and the devious 
course of negotiations are surveyed with an engineer’s sense of 
detail,- but it remains unclear why the Chinese were driven to 
have resort to the extreme course of massive aggression. Were 
they angered by India’s offer of asylum to the Dalai Lama (which 
also Nehru did with little promptness and less grace)? Did 
they feel jealous of India’s economic achievements and demo- 
cratic example ? Was it a case of personality equation between 
Chou En-lai and Nehru, the former being put out by the latter’s 
monumental “ arrogance? "' : 
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Dr. Gopal spares no effort in the by-no-means easy task 
of finding every possible justification for Nehru’s China policy, 
or lack of policy, if you will. He refers to the continued stance 
of patience with China, to be read with firmness towards Pakistan. 
Realistic critics like Rajaji would have wished it to be the other 
way round — firmness towards China and patience with Pakistan. 
Nehru, who was fond of quoting the statement, ‘‘ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty ", did not seem to realise that it 
was the price of “friendship” and “peaceful coexistence " as 
well with powerful neighbours like People’s China and Soviet 
Russia ! 


He was also rather less than vigilant in relying on the advice 
of diplomats with an easy conscience like Sardar Panikkar ( who 
saw no threat from New China) and pathological lieutenants 
with conditioned reflexes like V. K. Krishna Menon, the Defence 
Minister, whose machinery of Defence Production was kept busy 
with hair-clippers, pressure-cookers and mechanical toys at the 
time of the Chinese invasion! Neither these two nor anyone else 
could provide a convincing alibi for a responsible Prime Minister, 
who did share many of the whims and fancies of Menon. 
There is really no point in deploring the sick mind of the 
megalomaniac Mao Tse-Tung or the slick cunning of the confidence- 
trickster Chou En-lai, or finding other scapegoats in the 
doctrinaire strategies of Menon, who was a law unto himself, 
What was a Prime Minister supposed to be doing? Day-dream- 
ing fover Gautama the Buddha and Confucius, Lao-Tse and 
Company? He was not even aware, in the thick of the crisis of 
September 1962, of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the 
rival armies, which is obvious from his words of misplaced 
confidence : 


* Our troops are good, and better than any in the world 
You must realise the clear and firm directive of the Govern- 
ment to drive the Chinese out of our territory. We will drive 
them out.” Easier said than done, as it turned out to be! 


In the words of Rajaji, quoted by Rajmohan Gandhi. Indian 
soldiers were “outnumbered, out-weaponed, out-manoeuvred and 
slaughtered.’ It was proved conclusively, on more than one 
crucial occasion, that Nehru was a poor judge of men and 
situations. Not only on China but on the Kashmir issue, linguistic 
provinces and religious minorities. And yet, it was a measure 
of the people’s confidence in him that they did not want him 
to quit, after the Chinese disaster. They were content with the 
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heads. of scapegoats like Krishna Menon in 1962 and a few 
others axed under the Kamaraj Plan in 1963. 


Rajaji was perhaps the exact opposite of Nehru in many 
respects. He lacked the breadth of vision, but knew his mind 
and had the will to get things done, in his own limited sphere. 
As the Premier of Madras in 1937, he outdid the  true-blue 
British bureaucrats of the day in his flair for quick decision and 
firm action. For instance, he lost no time in arresting the Bombay 
Socialist, S. S. Batlivala, a stormy petrel of those days, for his 
inflammatory speeches and incitement to violence, which led to 
a controversy. 


At a meeting of the Congrees Working Committee, Nehru 
as President, reportedly asked C.R: “Do you mean to say 
that if I come to Madras and make a similar speech, you would 
arrest. me ?”’ ** I would ", C. R. apparently replied, with his 
wonted non-chalance. 


This is but one of the many interesting anecdotes from Mr. 
Rajmohan Gandhi’s book, which he calls “The Rajaji Story. " 
A storv indeed it is, a delightful and absorbing story. Very 
different from Dr. Gopal’s strenuous and learned biography of 
Nehru.-.There is no dearth of solid material here, but the author 
has been able to digest it all and present an eminently readable 
account in this volume ( which is very much of an improvement 
on his first volume, A Warrior from the South). 


From the first paragraph to the last, there is a sustained 
attempt on the author’s part to capture the untypical personality 
of Rajaji — sinister and saturnine to some, mature and benignant 
to others, brilliant and baffling to most. While Dr. Gopal discusses 
Nehru's character in terms of general trends and basic forces, 
Mr. Gandhi tries to understand the policies and actions of Rajaj’is 
administration in terms of his personality and character. 


In 16 well-written and closely-knit chapters, with suggestive 
titles (like ‘Charming the Enemy’, ‘Quenching the Flames’, 
‘Successor to Hastings’ and ‘Shaking a Monolith’), Mr. Gandhi 
covers the Indian political scene, with the personality of Rajaji 
as the running thread. The freedom-fighter, the formula-maker, 
the conservative philosopher and the conscience-keeper, are all 
discussed with rare subtlety and a sense of restraint as also an 
earnest attempt at objectivity. 


But occasionally, the objectivity gives way. While there has 
been no doubt about Rajaji’s intellectual calibre and integrity 
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of character as an administrator, hiš subdued: ambition, his con- 
trolled thirst for office at the highest level (though a “ no-changer ” 
who argued convincingly against office acceptance ) and his refined 
capacity for intrigue had not been unknown to those in the 
Composite Madras State. At least two Congress stalwarts—S. Satya- 
murti and T. Prakasam — had to bear the cup of disappointment 
and its bitterness could not be sweetened even by the blessings 
of Mahatma. While he could be generous to Jinnah who always 
kept him at arm’s length, he could not help being harsh and 
vindictive to the protagonists of a separate Andhra State. 


In analysing the character of Rajaji, Mr. Rajmohan Gandhi 
highlights four main elements — goodness, kindliness, daring and 
sparkle. The last were there for all to see. The first two could 
be experienced only by the near and dear ones like the author. 
Reference is also made elsewhere to ** compassion ", but then Rajaji 
was by no means an approximation to *'the Compassionate 
Buddha." A valuable book all the same — sensitive, elegant and 
absorbing. 


As for Nehru, with all his fatal shortcomings as a man of 
action and as a ruler of men, he was one of the most civilized of 
human beings. An artist to his fingertips, he could respond to 
beauty in all shapes and forms A man of intense poetic sensibility, 
he could capture in words what he saw and experienced. Deeply 
committed to the scientific temper, he would contemplate on 
the imponderables of Indian philosophy. An avowed modernist, 
he exposed himself to India's ancient heritage. Impulsive and 
imaginative, contemplative but quick-tempered, he was a charming 
bundle of contradictions. Little of this contradiction and none 
of this charm come through in Dr. Gopal’s admirable tour de force 
of research and analysis. It is more history than biography — 
archival, authentic, authoritative. 


If it is true that our critics are our best judges, then Nehru 
and Rajaji of the latter-day are best understood in each other's 
words —underlining the megalomania of one entrenched in power 
and the accumulated frustration of one out of office. In earlier 
days they shone best when they worked together, because they 
were well-made opposites, effective complementaries. So are the 
two books best read together. The erudite analysis of policies 
and actions in one could be enlivened by the brilliant story of a 
life in the other. The hero of one could be more convincing, 
when cut to size in human form, when we see his feet of clay 


in the other. 
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The Epic Beautiful: By K. R. Srinivasa Aiyengar. Sahitya 
Akademi, 21 Eldams Road, Madras-18. Price: Rs. 60. 


Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Aiyengar has many feathers to his cap. 
His books “ Sri Aurobindo” and “ Mother” have won great 
reputation in the literary world. Apart from his writings, 
his knowledge of both past and present literatures is sufficient 
enough to guarantee whatever he writes will bear authenticity 
and thoroughness of study. 


His present task is once again of his own growing desire to 
translate the Sundara Kanda of the Valmiki Ramayana ina self- 
adopted quatraias of unrhyming equivalents of the sloka quatrains 
in Sanskrit. It has enabled him to fulfil his cherished dream of 
tendering the beautiful Kanda into English. In his long Introduc- 
tion, he mentions how, for want of what to do, he fell under 
the spell of the epic, and started the venture of sharing his irre- 
pressible aesthetic joys with others who may be ignorant of the 
wealth lying within the choicest of poetic outpourings that ever 
were enjoyed by readers of literature. 


Sanskrit language has its own unimpairable sound values 
of words and phrases which can haunt the ears of students for 
long. The beauties of imagery couched in unforgettable diction 
can allure any reader to their unfailing fascination. The more one 
enjoys the Sanskrit verses, the greater the depression derived 
“in vainly trying to turn them into another language. Still, many 
have tried to give the epic in English both in prose and verse. 
Yet one more attempt may not be vain of its effect on readers, 
especially when it is done with enough care and conscious avoiding 
of redundancy of words by a modern Indian writer in English. 


The Prologue from the Bala Kanda and the Epilogue from 
the Yuddha ‘Kanda with the crowning of Sri Rama add to the 
value of this undertaking, as it is a time-honoured practice to do 
parayana after reciting the early verses and concluding the same 
with the Pattabhishekam. 
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The Sahitya Akademi has done a good service in publishing 
the Epic Beautiful, which, according to the author, is by itself a 
complete unit worthy of Rasikas’ attention of no ordinary measure, 


— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Whom Enemies Sheltered: By Maj. R. G. Salvi. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay-7. Price: Rs. 45. 


This is a story told in the first person by one Lt. R. G. 
Salvi of his adventures during the last world war. Having been 
born of a Maharashtra family and possessing in his blood martial 
spirit, Salvi enlisted himself in the army. Soon the. battalion 
in which he served had to go to the front in the Middle East 
where the Axis powers were concentrating. In 1942, Tobruk 
was stormed and captured with the result the soldiers of the 
Allied Nations became prisoners. Salvi too was taken captive by 
the Germans. 


Between 1942 and late 1944, Salvi was a prisoner but the 
period disclosed how much of courage and desire for exploits 
made him seek escape from his imprisonment. Then follow some 
gripping incidents of his stay in an Italian village, Villa San 
Sebastiano, where he secured the friendship of some of the villagers, 
whose humanity and sense of brotherhood saved him from falling 
a victim either to starvation or to re-arrest as a prisoner and 
taken back to Axis dungeons. 


Within 15. pages the entire narration is given. The story 
was originally written in Marathi. The English version came later. 


— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Correspondence with Sri Aurobindo: ( Volumes I & IJ): Nirodbaran. 
SABDA, Pondicherry-605 002. Price: Rs. 150. 


Sri Aurobindo's direct disciples had such rare privilege of 
living with the Master as earnest students, laughter-loving friends 
and beloved children. Like children, they never spared the 
Master. Even if he was not available for direct contact, the 
disciples could and did write regularly to him and received prompt 
and detailed replies, Never once.did Sri Aurobindo feel irritated 
that he had to spend several hours a day over such correspondence. 
On the contrary, he took extreme care to answer each and every 
point raised by the questioners on a wide variety of topics. As 
he was their spiritual Guru, the subject was often the practical 
aspects of Yoga Sadhana. The letters on Yoga run into several 
volumes. 
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However, human experience was the limit when it came to 


questions and answers. With his divine patience Sri Aurobindo 
answered even those questions that appeared rather silly (‘‘ S has 
got boils. What about giving him vaccine injections? " ) but 
which turned out to be significant when viewed from the answer 
given by Sri Aurobindo. Reading Nirodbaran's correspondence 
with Sri Aurobindo means entering a world of joy, knowledge, 
fulfilment. And to realise that these two volumes pertain only 
to a mere five years ( 1933-38). A Sishya who is free from fear 
and a Guru who is ready to teach: Nirodbaran and Sri Aurobindo 
appear as epic elaborations of Nachiketas and Dharma and we 
are benefitted by the apara and para knowledge gathered within 
the covers of this lovely edition which has an exhaustive and 
helpful index as well as inspiring cover illustrations of Sri 
Aurobindo’s study ( where the letters were written) by Chinmayi. 

The correspondence, of course, defies a reviewer’s pen. Where 
shall we begin? The index is an affair of 33 packed pages of 
print and speaks of an amazing variety stretching from Abyssinia 
to Yudhishtir. And whatever the subject, the Lord of the English 
language speaks from the Charioteer’s Seat. Thus Sri Aurobindo 
on the actions of the Avatars that lead to seeming destruction: 

“One can also act with the Rudrabhava, but without anger, 
though people may mistake it for anger. That is a higher stage. 
There is no disturbance even in the outer being, only a mass 
of very calm, but intense divine force in action.”’ 


There are long answers to questions on subjects like surrealism 
and the overmental planes of consciousness. But never, never 
a dull moment! Sri Aurobindo's sympathetic understanding for 
asincere student willing to learn comes through every page. And 
all the time such sparkling wit too. Nirodbaran asks for blessings 
to relieve him of depression. Prompt comes the prescription: ` 


* Vin. Ashirv. m. VII 
Recept. Chlor. gr. XXV 
Aqua jollity ad. lib 

. Tinc. Faith m. XV 
Syr. Opt. Zss. 


12 doses every hour." 

Nirodbaran's anxious query: ** What is the second item in 
your prescription, Sir? Too Latinic for my poor knowledge ” 

The Master's reply: ** Chlorate of Receptivity. ” 

After paying homage to Sri Aurobindo, *'the master 
Shakespeare of spiritual Sublimity and jollity ", Nirodbaran says: 
“Turn a page and you find a gem." It is heven so and this rich 
treasure-chest of Aurobindoniana is a must for.the library of 
every cultured ousehold in the world. -€— ; 
É — Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 
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Amritanubhava of Sri Jnanadeva. Samata Books, Kamaraj Building, 
573, Mount Road, Madras-6. Price: Rs. 30. 


Jnanadeva is a celebrated saint of Maharashtra who lived 
some 700 years ago and authored a number of authentic expositions 
of spiritual knowledge and experience. His commentary on the 
Gita is regarded as an unsurpassed guide to the heart of the 
scripture. The present work expounds his own realisation of 
the supreme Bliss, the way thereto and the conditions for prac- 
tising this discipline. This teaching is based on the Siddhat 
Shivadvaita and the Vedanta of the Upanishads. The language 
is archaic Marathi and it is a blessing to have Sri R. K. Bhagwat’s 
translation ( with notes ) of the text. In the course of his brilliant 
introduction he gives a succinct analysis of the philosophy under- 
lying the poem.  Jnanadeva explains how he attained his state 
of realisation of the immortality: ‘‘Self-surrender at the feet 
of the master ‘ Nivrittinatha’ (not any individual as such but 
the personified Supreme) by dissolving even the subtlest state of 
ego and getting rid of ignorance by Shambhavi Mudra or by 
practising the natural state (amanaska sthti ). " ( P. xxi) 


The work consists of ten chapters which posit the goal and 
lay down the process to reach it. In the course of the treatment 
the views of other schools are taken note of and rebutted where 
called for and underlined where necessary. 

The second work Changadeva Prasashti, appended to the main 
is the famous reply of Jnanadeva in 65 verses to a blank letter sent 
to him by another saint, Changadeva — who had nevertheless a 
bloated ego of his learning — and deals with instructions to him 
on how to dispel his ignorance and realise the true state of Bliss. 

The book has a happy aroma of the pragmatic spirituality 
ofthe old Maharashtra mind and provides instructive reading. 

— M. P. PANDIT 


100 Great Lives: Edited by John Canning. Rupa & Co., 3831, 
Pataudi House Road, Daryaganj, New  Delhi- 110 002. 
By arrangement with Souvenir Press Ltd., London Price: Rs. 60. 


« 100 Great Lives" which is under review, is no new book. 
It is a proven contribution to the literature of people, an old 
wine in new bottle. There are not 100 great lives as the title 
claims, but there are 101 lives— studies of the lives of scientists 
and inventors, writers and poets, leaders and reformers, artists 
and musicians, great women, discoverers and explorers and soldiers 
and statesmen, all presented in easy-to-read-and-remember style- 
The book has been extensively revised and updated, no doubt. 
It would have been very much updated, if the lives of great 
sportsmen and of spacemen were also included. 
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There are 65 illustrations of men and events of invaluable 
importance from an international point of view. It is interesting 
to note that four great Indians like the Buddha, Asoka, Tagore 
and Gandhi find their place of pride in this prestigious volume, 

There is a “ List of Illustrations " covering all the sixty-five 
names. At the end of the book there is an exhaustive Index 
of the names of the 100 great lives with important events of their 
lives so that it is of very great help in quick reference. John 
Canning, the famous editor writes a simple, readable style which 
attracts even an average reader of English 

Many books are for no time. Some books are for some 
time. Buta few books are for all time. '* 100 Great’ Lives” is 
a book for all time. — V. V. ToNPE 
Foundations of Esoteric Philosophy : From the writings of H. P. 

Blavatsky. The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras-20. Price not mentioned. 

Works by H. P. Blavatsky come under books for all time and 
her Secret Doctrine is a magnum opu*, that brought to the attention 
of not only the Western but modern Eastern world also the 
teachings of the wisdom-tradition, the sacred sciences of tlie East. 
Allthe oldest tenets are gathered together in the Secret Doctrine 
and presented as one harmonious and unbroken whole. This 
brochure containing collection of statements made by her in her 
works is intended to serve as an Ariadne's thread through the 
vast labyrinth of information. Basic teachings are presented in 
a readable form. ** One Fundamental Law °, ** Four Basic Ideas "', 
“Three Fundamental Propositions ", “‘ Six numbered Items”, 
“Five Proven Facts’’ * Three; New Propositions” and “Tsis 
Unveiled" are the self-explaining titles of the chapters Every chapter 
is prefixed by a short note. This book is a boon and also a 
stepping-stone not only to those that could not wade through the 
Secret Doctrine and other works, but also to those that desire 
to study Blavatsky's works. — B. KuruMBA RAO 
Fourth Eye — Excellence Through Creativity: By Pradip N.Khandwala. 

À. H. Wheeler & Co., P. Ltd., Lal Bahadur Shastri Marg, 
Allahabad. Price not mentioned. 

Achievements of excellence through effective methods of 
Management has been a prime objective of the systematic studv 
of Management, whether it is treated to be a science or an art 
ora combination of both, which is now the basis of development 
of studies and formulation of methods for effective management, 
Achieving excellence cannot obviously be limited to some pre- 
scribed methods or paths. In fact many are the disciplines that 
are being harnessed to formulate the distinctive" Discipline of 
Management, ‘Besides physical sciences, the social sciences, 
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especially the Human Behavioural Science, have been contributing 
factors. 

In this context, the possibilities of fostering creativity as a 
means of achieving excellence have not perhaps been investigated 
and studied adequately. This book under review is a very laudable 
effort and achievement to fill the gap. 

The great contribution of this book is that it is not just a 
theoretical exposition but has a very “Practical” part incorpo- 
rated. At every stage how the practical steps can and should 
be taken are indicated. 

The book is divided into nine chapters titled — Landscape 
of creativity, the creative process, the creative personality, the 
armoury of the creative, techniques of creative problem solving, 
the creative environment, creative encounters, the management of 
creativity and the design of a creative society. 

Whether creative potential of an individual can at all be 
increased is answered confidently and assertively in the affirmative 
and brings out how some studies have already indicated is not 
proved how this can be achieved by “high motivation to be 
creative, appropriate training and an encouraging environment. " 
In the chapter on the creative personality, the motivation that 
would impel a person to be more creative have been analysed. 
Identifying, harnessing and encouraging are the paths for fostering 
creativity. Many studies have however brought out the fact 
appropriate motivation is essential; ‘‘ motivation” itself is a 
“complex if not a tricky process" and creating an encouraging 
environment is much more complex and difficult. Training, of 
course, is tbe most practical and scientifically achievable aspect 
and presently all aspects of “ Motivation" form part of any 
training course or programme. How effective most of the training 
programmes have been is required to be evaluated. é 

In the ninth chapter, the Design of a Creative Society Is 
analysed—what such society is and how it may be brought about. 

There can be some doubt only regarding the concept of 
* creativity " being organised as an effective tool at the organi- 
sational level and very much more so at the social level. We may 
also recognise that “society? is not one integrated entity but 
differs very widely from place to place in India. Micro-level 
studies may provide basis for designing differing methods and 
programmes, to suit “local conditions. "' 

Notwithstanding this limitation, however, SEC 
“fostering creativity " is extremely valuable and re is Es 
excellent addition to the literature on MESE E REAR 
how through fostering creativity and developing the indivi $ 


excellence in Management may be achieved. 


the emphasis on 


T. S. Me W SASTRY 
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The Sculptural Wealth. at Mallam: By. D. Subrahmanyam Reddy, 
Ramamurti Nagar, Kavali-529 201. Price: Rs. 20. ` ‘ 
Mallam, a village in the south of Nellore district, is known. 
to historians and art historians for its late Chola temple of 
Subrahmanyesvara and for its proximity to Durgarayapatnam, con’ 
spicuous in the early British history of Madras as Armagon. The 
Chola temple has been little studied, but it amply deserves scholarly 
attention. This is what Mr. Reddy provides in this book. 

The temple is rich in both architecture and sculpture. The 
earliest of its twenty-seven Tamil inscriptions belongs to the reign 
of a Pallava king, but the structure, as it stands today, is late 
Chola, probably belonging to the reign of Kulottunga III. Till 
that late date the Chola empire included what are now Andhra 
areas. But the Telugu Chodas were raising heed, and their influence 
too is felt in this temple. 

In fact, this temple may be considered as representative of 

the religious art of a border tract, like Kolar, now in Karnataka. 
Since it must have existed in Pallava times, it is clear that it has 
been rebuilt and expanded from period to period. It assumed its 
present; form mainly under Kulottunga III, or perhaps under 
Rajaraja III. There are some other temples of this period in 
Nellore district: the Karumanikka Perumal in Tummuru, the 
Manumasiddhesvara in Nellore town itself, the Siddhesvara in 
Krishnapatnam. The Mallam temple should be studied not only 
by itself but in its relation to contemporary or near-contemporary 
fanes. . 
It would have been useful if the author had studied the 
architecture of the temple as well as its sculpture. For, what he 
says suggests an impressive and handsome structure. It has g 
magnificent Kalyana Mandapa which is also a Ratha Mandapa. Th 
author is not quite correct in stating that a Mandapa that is both 
“Kalyana” and “‘ Ratha” occurs frequently in Chola temples 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. None of the examples 
he quotes is actually a **Kalyana Mandapa" also. In fact, the 
shrine-in the Sarangapaniswami temple in Kumbakonam is in the 
form of a ratha. **Kalyana Mandapas", strictly so called, are 
not located in the Mandapas built in an axial line from the main 
shrine, but in the Prakara, outside the main body of buildings. 
They were chiefly elected in Vijayanagar times. 

"Apart from the image in the main sanctum, there are two 
reliefs-of Subramania, the presiding Deity in this temple, on 
Kalyana Mandapa pillars. There are also reliefs of Ganesa and 
of Mahasadasiva, and of Parvati and Durga It is hardly surprising 
that the temple also contains reliefs of Lord Vishnu as Bhuvaraha- 
murti, Yoganarasimhamurti, Govardhanadhari and Venugopala, 
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The author says that scenes from the * Ramayana" and the 
* Mahabharata'" are depicted on the Adhishthana of the Kalyana 
Mandapa. These too could have been discussed as part of the 
temple’s sculptural wealth. 

The author deserves credit for drawing attention to a temple 
with fine art and history. There are many other temples in Andhra 
Pradesh which need to be studied in similar fashion, or, for that 
matter, in every part of the country. But the author has made a 
good beginning in his district. 

— N. S. RAMASWAM] 
Loye and Animality : By Ramesh K. Srivastava. Writers’ Workshop, 
Calcutta-45. Price: Rs. 40. 

Six short stories are gathered in this publication of the 
Writers’ Workshop series, Calcutta. [nvariably all of them carry 
a point of acute understanding of human psychology in both 
domestic life as well as public relations. Fantastic as may appear, 
the first ofgthe pieces here “ The Living Doll”, it no doubt contains, 
a pinch of truth how even mentally retarded individuals should 
on no ground be victimised to the whims of people lest they 
become obstacles to normal behaviour. Every other story grips 
the reader’s attention. Still, ‘‘ Hospitality " takes the first place 
the order of merit. —K C. 
With Eyes from Eye Bank : By Sri Nikhilananda. Writers’ Workshop, 

Calcutta-45. Price: Rs. 40. 

The short story is undergoing many changes during recent 
years. Writers have started more and more allowing themselves 
of details of situations and happenings at the cost of a central 
point for artistic understanding or the kernal of literary art. 
Everywhere in the world of writing, particularly in most of the 
present day short story writing in the West, this trend is much 
in evidence Our own writers naturally try to follow the same 
way of conceiving a short story. 

Here are eight stories from Oriya translated into English with 
differing sizes in length of each story, the shortest of five pages 
and the longest of fifty-two in print. But one common feature 
noticeable is the successful attempt to a very humorous vein 
throughout the narration. The realism is greater than even the 
literary aim in many of them, so much so the reader is hardlv 
able to receive the main motif contained in many of them. Still, 
none can gainsay the stories do really attract absorbed attention 
with a suspense for the conclusion to answer expectations. 

One word before closing. The Writers’ Workshop needs to 
show greater care in proof-reading, for with all the posh get-up 

the printing often leaves much to be desired, d 
=e. à i 
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SANSKRIT AND TELUGU 


Shankara Grandha Ratnavali—6th, 10th and 11th Volumes. Sadhana 
Grandha Mandali, Tenali. Prices: Rs. 12, 8, 12, respectively. 

Sadhana Grandha Mandali has laid the Andhra public under 

a deep debt of gratitude by publishing these highly useful works. 


The sixth volume contains ‘‘ Viveka Chudamani’’, a famous 
Prakarana work in Advaita Vedanta written by Shankara. Sri 
Vemuri Sitarama Sastry, an erudite Pandit who in his last year? 
took to Sanyasa, translated this work into Telugu. The origina} 
text is followed by a lucid and detailed exposition, based on two 
old and authentic Sanskrit commentaries, one of them being by 
Chandrasekhara Bharati of Sringeri Math. This is a boon to all 
Students of Advaita philosophy who desire to have a ground. 
knowledge of Advaita. 


The tenth volume contains ‘‘ Sivananda Lahari” and “ Kanaka- 
durgananda Lahari” -- two Stotras in praise of Siva and Kanaka- 
durga. Dr. Potukuchi Subrahmanya Sastry, a versatile scholar 
is the Telugu translator and commentator. One need not expatiate 
either upon the importance of the Stotras or on the merits of the 
translation as both the works and commentator are well-known 
to the Andhra public. 


The eleventh volume contains Harimide Sthuti, a prayer to 
Hari that teaches the essence of Advaita, ** Devyaparadha Kshama- 
pana", ‘‘Vishnupaadadi Kesanta", “Tripura Sundari Maanasa 
Puja", “ Mantra Matrika Varnamala ", * Mantra Matrika Pushpa- 
mala", “ Nitya Manasika Puja ", and three other Stotras in praise 
of Annapurna, Siva and Narayana. These are translated into 
Telugu by no less a person than Sri T. Raghava Narayana Sastry, a 
well-known living saint in family life, gifted with a vision of 
Sridevi and many miraculous powers that gave protection to many 


in need of divine help. This volume is a must to all devotees of 
Devi. —'' SaANDILYA ” 


TELUGU 
Nayani Subba Rao Krutulu — Pariseelana: By Dr. A. Bhoomaiah. 
Published by Smt. A. Lakshmi. 5-1-47, Laskar Bazaar, Hanma. 
konda- 506 001. Price: Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 for Library Edition. 
Nayani Subba Rao carved out a niche for himself in the 
galaxy of modern poets on account of his sublime romanticism, 
rare artistry in versification, uncanny sense for the lyric and a 
philosophy of life. Dr. Bhoomaiah in this doctoral thesis purports 
to review the above aspects of Nayani’s poetry, 
Starting with a life sketch of the poet with a view to high- 
light the moulding influences, the author proceeds to review his 
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works like ** Soubhadruni Pranaya Yatra", an epoch-making poem 
of sublime love, * Vishada Mohanamu"", a great clegy, “‘ Vedana 
Vasudevam ", a philosophical poem and “‘ Janmabhoomi’’, a 
classic on his birthplace. Other works of the poet like translation 
of “Soundarya Lahari, " *Matrugeetalu", *Bhagyanagara Kokila” 
also figure in this evaluation. 


Dr. Bhoomaiah's critical appraisal of Nayani's poetry is as 
authentic asit is readable, and provides the reader with an in- 
sight into thc poetic art of Nayani and a overall picture of 
contemporary poetic scene. 


— Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRy 
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THE INTERNATIONALISM OF INDIA 
Dr. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


The position of India as a self.contained unit or area in 
the geography of the world is unique, and it has been generally 
admitted. It is self-contalned by being cut off from contiguous 
land tracts by mountain walls and deserts encircling it in the 
north, and by the sea surrounding it in the south. The peninsular 
part of India is a projection of the north Indian plains which form a 
detached and a sort of fenced-up part ofthe mainland of Asia. 
It occupies the central place in southern Asia, flanked by the 
lands of Iran and Arabia on the one side and by the continental 
areas of Burma, Indo-China (Cambodia and Viet-nam) and 
Malaya and the islands of Indonesia on the other. Equaliy central 
is its position in the southern half of the hemisphere embracing 
the Old World, Eurasia, Africa and Australia and the island 
reglon of Oceania. The entire mainland of Asia in all its 
vastness seems to converge into India, forming a sort of hinterland 
to India in the north. The ocean which laves the southern shores 
of India finds its terminus in the land of India, and this southern 
ocean has been quite fittingly named after India, as the 4ndian 
Ocean, forming the centre or apex of the triangular maritime 
reglon with the Antarctic area as base and the African and 
Australo-Indonesian tracts as its two sides. 


In addition to her central position in the area of the three 
continents, Asia, Africa and Oceania, India has been richly 
endowed with natural resources which have always: enabled her 
to. supply the requirements of the people inhabiting the four 
continents of Asia, Europe.and Africa and (latterly), Oceania, 
in articles of vital importance for their physical and cultural 
well-being, from time immemorial. Her agricultural and forest 
products, her minerals, her manufactures like iron and cotton, 
and her imports from neighbouring lands like spices from Indonesia 


and silk from China, formed a series of much-needed commodities 


Inthe different countries, particularly of the Western world, for 
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alimentatlon and raiment, for arts and crafts, and for luxury 
and commerce. It is one of the essential facts of ancient and 
medieval history that for a long number of centuries the trend 
of history in the lands of the Near Bast, of Mediterranean Europe 
and of Western Europe, hinged on the control of the trade 
routes to India and of the Indian trade, first by land and then 
by both land and sea. This international importance or significance 
of India in world affairs is unique, and this has had its bearing 
on the history and culture of India also. 


The isolation or self-contained character of India as well 
as her international altirage are thus both the result of her 
geographical position. The geographical situation and tbe natural 
resources of India apart, the human factor in the history and 
culture of India has also made the country a focus. to. which 
peoples and civilisations have converged, as well as a nidus from 
which racial and cultural movements have irradiated outside 
from time immemorial. . From most ancient times, diverse races 
with their languages and cultures came into Iadia, settled down 
there, and became modified by both the climate and by miscegena- 
tion among themselves into a more or less homogenous type, ia 
which culture and mentality have observed original diversity 
of race and speech. The Indian Man, of mixed origin, produced 
a composite culture which distinguished itself as one of the main 
types of clvilisation in the world, with its own special character. 
This became a great force for the uplift of man, for the unfold. 
ment of his intellectual and spiritual being, not only within India 
but also outside India. Most of the more important racial 
elements ia the Old World contributed to the evolution of the 
typical Indian Man; and, thus, for this basic genetlc reason; 
Indian humanity has some tie of kinship or other with the humanity 
in a great part of Asia, Europe and Oceania. In the plane of 
culture and civilisation, the leaven supplied by Indianism to the 
peoples round about India, and the service rendered by Indianism 
to distant peoples, furnish additional and sometimes very strong 
bonds of unity. e 


India’s situation, Nature's gifts to India, and the doings and 
achievements of Man in India--all these have brought about the 
most outstanding fact about India, viz., her Internatlonalism. 


In the present paper an attempt will be made to give an 
outline of the working of the human factor in achleving this Inter- 
national Position of India. 


It is rather strange to contemplate that no kind of man. evolved 
from some anthropoid ape on the soll of India — so far as tbe 
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anthropologists can see with the actual evidence now available. 
There is no autochthonous race for India. All her human habitants 
came from outside, some from the Bast, but mostly from the 
West, and found in India thelr karma-bhumi, the sphere of thelr 
work and achievement. Different races of men with their 
different languages and cultures came at different times and became 
permanent inhabitants of the country. Beginning from eolithíc 
times, as many as seven different races in their nine branches 
and at least five separate language-groups and connected cultures, 
came to India. 


It is not necessary to go into details of these racial movements, 
butan indication of the more important groups, and the part 
they played in the evolution of Indian culture, will be helpful 
in understanding the origin and splrit of this culture. 


The first people to arrive on the Indian scene were a Negroid 
people from Africa, who came along the coast-lands of Arabia 
and Iran into India. These Negroids were in the stage of food- 
gatherers and not food-producers, and were in a most primitive 
state of culture. On the mainland of India they have become 
extinct or absorbed among subsequent peoples who followed them, 
and their language also is lost. Only in the Andamans a few hundred 
Negroids survive, descendants of a group which managed somehow 
to arrive in the islands, probably from South Burma, the nearest 
part of the mainland. The Negroids appear to have contributed 


very little to Indian civilisation—-they did not get a chance to 
develop themselves for that. 


After the Negroids there came from the West, from Syria 
and Palestine, the Proto-Australoids, who formed a very early 
branch of the Mediterrnean race. They were of medium height, 
dark, snub-nosed and long-headed. In India their language was 
modified into the Proto-Austric speech, which was the source 
of the Kol or Munda languages of India (like Santali, Mundari, 
Ho, Korku, Savara, Gadaba), and the Mon—Khmer languages of 
.Assam, Burma and Indo-China (Khasi in Assam, Mon or Talaing, 
Paloung and Wa in Burma and Khmer or Cambodian, Stieng 
Bahnar, etc., of Indo-China ), Nikobarese and the languages of 
-the island areas—Indonesian (Malay, Javanese, etc. ), Melanesian 
and Polynesian. The Proto-Australold (or Austric, to specify 
their developed form ip India) people spread over the whole 
of India, and they are found to form the basic element in 
the population of the country, being prominent everywhere 
among the lower classes. They were particularly numerous in 
the great riverine plains of North India. The bases of the 
agricultural and village culture of India go back to these 
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Austrics, with the cultivation of rice and of certain vegetables, 
and of cotton, and with weaving and the domestication of certain 
animals (like the fowl and, possibly also, the elephant). Their 
mythology and traditions, and their notions regarding man and 
the world of the Spirit as well as future life, in their modified 
forms supplied a good many elements in the development of 
the composite Hindu or Brahmanical religion and philosophy 
and splritual thought and culture, which developed in Northern 
India from 1000 B. C. onwards, through the fusion of the Austrics 
with the Dravidians, aad the Aryans and the Indo-Mongoloids. 
These Austric-speaking pre-Aryans of [india merged in the 
Tod!lan plains into a new Hindu people, after accepting the 
language of the Aryan invaders, and mixing, in both blood 
and culture, with the Dravidians who came into India possibly 
after the Austrics. The village life of India goes back to the 
Austric people. Those Austrics who lived in the hills and 
jungles of Central and Eastern India, or fled -there after the 
Dravidians and the Aryans came and became masters of the 
plains have kept some elements of their native culture intact, 
and have preserved thelr language also. But, over the greater 
part of tbe country they became just one of 'the component 
elements in the formation of the Hindu masses, particularly in 
Northern India. 


Dravidian-speakers followed the Proto - Australoids or 
Austrics. These also came from the West, and they comprised 
several branches of the same Mediterranean people—a very 
early off-shoot of which had come into India as  Proto- 
Australoids The Dravidian-speakers were thus the kinsmen of 
the pre-Hellenic people of Greece and of Asia Minor, and 
from their original homeland they brought to India quite an 
advanced civilisation, which was not a mere village culture like 
that of the Austrics. The remains of an astonishing city civilisation 
which has been and is being unearthed in South Punjab and 
Sind, at places like Harappa and Mohen-jo Daro, give us a 
glimpse into a highly-developed culture centering round towns, 
with regular streets of brick-built houses sometimes more than 
one storey high, and furnished with baths and underground 
.masonry drains, which go back to times before 2500 B. C. It is 
believed that a Dravidian-speaking people of East Mediterranean 
affinities created this civilisation in India. These were a city- 
dwelling people, who were known as Dasas or Dasyus to the 
Aryans. when they came into India as invaders after 1500 B.C. 
from lran. These Dravidian-speakers were settled in large blocs 
in the Deccan and South India, and also in Western India. In the 
South we have solid areas of the great Dravidian languages, Telugu) 
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Kannada, Tami] and Malayalam, unbroken by Aryan enclaves, and 
only in the Northern Deccan we have Dravidian solidarity shattered 
by the Aryan speech among the less-advanced Gonds, while i? 
Western India the Aryan speech has made complete conquest, 
with the exception of a group of Dravidian-speakers still surviving 
in Baluchistan as the Brahuis. The Dravidians also occupied 
the Gangetic plains right up to Eastern Bengal, judging from the 
occurrence of Dravidian words in place-names all through the 
Ganges Valley, and from the evidence of the strong Dravidian 
influence in the formation of the modern North Indian Aryan 
languages like Hindi and Bengali. The Dravidians were a more 
advanced people in material culture than the Aryans, who were 
the next group to arrive into India from the West. They had 
regular cities with real houses (zagara), and they had an archi- 
tecture and art of their own. Their religious notlons and practices 
are belleved to have survived largely in the later form of 
Hinduism, known as Puranic Hinduism (as opposed to the religion 
of the Vedic age, which was specifically Aryan, and not so much 
mixed with or modified by non-Aryan cults and ideologies). The 
great divinities of later Hinduism like Siva and Uma, Vishnu and 
Srl, are, In some of their basic or salient characteristics, Dravidian 
and not Aryan. The Hindu ritual of worship by means of water 
and the produce of the earth (flowers, leaves, grain, etc.) — the 
puja, as opposed to the homa or animal sacrifice and burnt offering 
through the fire — and the characteristic. Hindu ideas of yoga 
mysticism and discipline, also of very likely Dravidian orlgin. 
Some of the vital things in the composite Hindu culture of the 
subsequent post-Aryan periods were contributions from the 
Dravidian world. 


The next people to come into the Indian scene were the 
Aryans. They were a branch of the primitive Indo-Buropean 
people, whose original homeland was in the dry uplands of the 
Buraslan plain to the south of the Ural mountains, where they 
had developed and characterised their language and their semi- 
nomad culture by 3000 B. C. Here they did not advance much 
in material civilisation. Their greatest contribution was that 
they were the first to tame the borse and to put him to the service 
of man. They had also sheep and swine, and the goat and the 
cow they obtained from the southern peoples like the Semites 
and the Sumerians. They had a noble language, the expression 
of the mind of a very gifted people, at once reasonable and 
practical, and imaginative; and their social life was characterised 
by some ideas which we would now call advanced and enlightened, 
particularly in the position they gave to their women ia a society 
‘which was basically patriarchal, These Indo-Europeans from 
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after 2500 B.C. began to leave thelr orlginal homeland and 
migrated in bands to various lands to the West and South. The 
tribes of the Indo-Europeans who went West mingled with local 
peoples and became transformed into the Celtic and Italic, 
Germanic and Balto-Slav and other peoples. In Greece they 
were transformed into the Hellenes, the composite people which 
came Into existence by 1000 B. C. through a fusion of the original 
Aegean people of Greece and the incoming Indo-Europeans. 
Another group, much more mixed with the local peoples and 
cut off from the mother-stock earller than the rest, became the 
Kanislan people, forming the ruling aristocracy over the Hittites 
of Asia Minor by the beginning of the second millennium B. C. 
The Aryans ( or Indo-Iranlans) were another branch of the Indo- 
Europeans, whom we find gradually establishing themselves in 
eastern Asia Minor and Northern Mesopotamia from the closing 
centuries of the third millennlum B. C., coming there in small 
bands as horse-dealers and adventurers, and taking part in local 
affairs and succeeding in establishing themselves as ruling 
arlstocracies among some of the local peoples. These Aryans, 
who in their original race, which has been labelled Nordic 
by anthropologists, were tall and fair, blue-eyed and golden- 
haired, stralght-nosed and long-headed, had absorbed peoples 
of other races who took up their language by contact with 
them, notably a short-headed people known to the anthro- 
pologists as.the Alpines. Those Aryans who remained in 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor were inevitably absorbed among 
the local peoples. But someof their tribles pushed into Iran, 
then into India, and thus saved their language and separate 
cultural existence. From Iran they came to India, and, with 
their arrival and the establishment of their language in India, 
the distinctive composite culture of India took its start. 


The Aryans’ contact with the non-Aryan peoples was at first 
hostile. But when they permanently settled down, a mutual 
influencing and fusion were inevitable. The Aryan language 
spread all over Northern India, from Afghanistan to Bihar by 
600 B. C. In Eastern Panjab and Western United Provinces 
of the present day, from before 1000 B. C., the fusion of peoples, 
cultures and religions started, and  Austric, Dravidian and 
Aryan combined to create a new people, the Hindu people of 
ancient India, and a new culture, the old Brahmanical or Hindu 
culture (with its two new religlous offshoots, Buddhism and 
Jainism). It would appear that leaders in thought and leaders 
in action among this commingled people, like Krishna Dvaipayana 
Vyasa (of mixed Aryanand non-Aryan origin) and Krishna 
Vasudeva Varshneya, contemporaries of the Mahabharata heroes 
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(c. X century B. C. ), gave a conscious lead in the formation 
of this composite culture. This new people and culture took 
up the language of the Aryans, which itself came to be profoundly 
modified by the Austric and Dravidian speeches; and in all 
spheres there was a conscious harmonising of the diverse elements 
supplied by these different races or ‘“‘ language-culture " groups, 
When this kind of fusion was being fostered, there was no scope 
for rácialism, for nationalistic jingoism and its perpetuatlon by 
anover-conscious historical sense or consciousness. That is why 
we have not had much use for history in ancient Indla, a history 
which would preserve memories of old lingulstic and cultural 
conflicts, particularly in the formative perlod of our culture. 


While this fusion of Austric, Dravidian and Aryan was 
taking place, another racial element came from the North-east, 
the Indo-Mongolold, speaking dialects belonging to the Sino- 
Tibetan family. These people, known to the Aryan-speakers 
as Kiraatas (the Austrics similarly were known to the Aryans 
as Nishadas and latter as Bhillas and Kollas, and the Dravidians 
first as Dasas and Dasyus and later on as Dravidas ), were branches 
of the great ‘“‘language-culture’’ group to which belong the 
Chinese, the Siamese, the Burmese and the Tibetans. They 
entered India by Assam and Bengal from the East, and by 
1000 B. C. they had established themselves as far as the 
Southern slopes of the Himalayas, besides Assam aud Bengal. 
They touched the fringe of Indian civilisation, accepting. 
the composite Hindu or Brahmanical (i. e., the Nishada-Dravida- 
Arya) civilisation, and they influenced It ia Nepal, Bihar, Beagal 
and Assam ; but this influence did not penetrate far. It is believed 
by some that Buddha himself was of mixed Kiraata or Indo- 
Mongoloid origin, like most of the people of Nepal, North Bihar, 
North and East Bengal and Assam at the present day. 


A composite culture, in which room was found for the 
ideologies of so many diverse types, such as the culture of India 
was from its very inception, could not but be tolerant in its 
attitude. Anda great toleration—nay more than that, a reasoned 
acceptance—of all ideologies, particularly in relation to the 
world of the Spirlt, characterises Indian culture more than any- 
thing else. A respect for the other man's position or point 
of view is something which comes most naturally to an Indian 
person. Indian culture embraced a great philosophy and à great 
art as its plastic expression, besides Indian literature as the 
“manifestation of the Indian mind; and all these had a message 
for humanity outside also. India passively received aggressors 
from outside, from whom India took what they had to give, 
'and.India was able to absorb most of them. She also actively 
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gave to the outside world of her best—not only in her arts and 
letters and science, but also in the more abiding and more 
precious gifted of the Spirit — her own attitude, her soclal 
philosophy, her solution for the sorrows of mankind, her realisation 
of the Ultimate Truth behind life. The ideologies of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism formed the venues through which India 
served mankind in the past and isserving it even now according 
to her best light. She gave some elements to the mystic 
philosophy of Islam (Sufism), and she herself received back 
this Sufi spiritual culture after it became characterised in the 
Islamic lands of the West. Whatever Science she had, particularly 
in Mathematics, in Chemistry, in Medicine, she gave to the West ; 
and she is once again seeking to enrich our human heritage 
in this domain also. 


An Indian person who is conscious of his cultural origins 
and racial affinities, and is a modern man in spirit and outlook, 
cannot but feel beiog a member of the Most International Nation 
in the world. Thus, with us Indians, our Aryan languages of 
the present day, Hindi and Bengali, Marathi and Panjabi, and 
the rest, and particularly our Sanskrit, form our greatest spiritual 
and intellectual link with Europe and America. Racially we cannot 
talk of the Indo-European or Aryan “race” as embracing al] 
the peoples of Europe and India, but as speakersof Indo-European 
languages we have special ties or bonds with the Bnglish, the 
Germans, the Scandinavians, the Freach, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Russians and other Slav peoples, 
the Letts and Lithuanians, the Albanians, the Greeks and 
the Armenians. The Austric element in our racial make-up, 
and our Indian,  Austric languages—these connect us closely 
with the basic peoples of Burma and Siam, of South China and 
Indo-China, of Malaya and Indonesia, and even with distant. Mela- 
nesia and Polynesia. The Kiraata or Indo-Mongoloid elements, 
mixed or pure, completely absorbed or still in the process of 
fusion in Northern India and Eastern India, enable us to claim 
the Chinese, the Siamese, the Burmese, the Tibetans, and pro- 
bably even the Ural-Altaic peoples as our cousias, near or 
distant, if not exactly our very brothers. The basic Dravidian 
element in our population both in North India and South India 
reminds us of our uterine connexion with the highly-civilised 
anclent peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean and Asia Minor 
areas and also with Iran. The powerful Aryan leaven in our 

culture is stirring a new sense of kinship and fellow-feeling in 
the minds of the people of Iran and of Afghanistan (or Ariana) 
as much as ít does in that of the cultivated Buropean person 
who feels he must pay his homage to the speech of the Rigveda 
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as the elder sister of Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old 
Slav, Old Armenian and the rest. Indian Islam, with its twelve 
centuries -of history in India and its long roll of saints and 
thinkers and its contact with Hindu thought is now something 
which is our very own and at the same time it is in its basic 
conceptions and practices a great bond of union with the Islamic 
world outside, particularly with the Arab world where Islam 
and the national culture are practically one. Our long connexion 
with the Turks—one of our greatest Indian rulers and one of 
the greatest men in history, Akbar, was half-Turki and half- 
Irani in blood—makes us feel friendly with the Turanian world. 
Our Buddhism forms an additional common platform between 
ourselves and Tibet and China, Korea aud Japan, Viet-nam and 
Cambodia, and Siam and Burma, besides Ceylon. Brahmanic 
and Buddhistic ideas, and our Sanskrit as the great culture 
language of ancient Indonesia and Indo-China, similarly show 
our historic connexion, through allegiance to a common culture 
m phllosophy and mentality, with both Indonesia and Indo- 
na. 


From the beginning of the xix century when we first 
became conscious of our role in history and our service in the 
past to Man outside India, our leaders have realised this great 
fact of the Znternationalism of India, whether in the past or 
at the present time or for the future. Rammohan Roy, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore—each has 
preached it in his own special sphere or spheres whether religion or 
philosophy or politics or literature or philanthropy or endeavour 
to bring God consciousuess to mankind. The best minds of 
India are taking their stand onthis pivot — the Internationalism 
of India, and on the message of India being for all humanity. 
We have a scholar-philosopher like Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
bringing this message once again to the West. We bave ample 
evidence of a response from the lands of the West, of an admission 
that India has been yoicing, in her own way the desire of the 
nations for Spiritual Harmony; and, within the Indlan State, a 
sense of realisation of this same spirit of Universality and 
Internationalism that {s the very basis of Indian culture actuates, 
fortunately for both India and the world at large, the statesman 
who is now at the helm of the Indian administration and whose 


nest personality we -are honouring to-day, Pandit Sri Jawaharlal 
ehru. 


— Reprinted from Nehru Abhinandan Granth 
— A Birthday Book. (1949) 
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Jingles from a Jungle 
Dr. R. R. MENON 


This is the jungle where trees can’t grow, 
but bees and birds do move about in slow 
circles between Yeses and Nos. 


Shrubs are strewn in studied disarray 
of half-growths and hybrids, as if some may 
fidget at the fulsome, who knows? 


Dwarfs are cultivated with their roots 
cut in time, and castration removes the parts 
for faith or feelings in the young shoots. 


Science of dwarfing is an art, and politics 
its precursor perhaps; you see them fix 

a stilted among the stunted, 

a devil amidst the daunted; 

yes, it’s all planned and planted. 


The Commoner uncommon rides like a Colossus. 
through a sleight of hand (or leg) bya band of sagacious 
followers who lead to present a circus. 

| 


Signs are often lost and the few symbols 
mistaken. Progress beating the cymbals 
has nelther time nor patience to analyse 
The root-cause of this rootless malaise. 


Cities, jungles, democracies 
Somewhere, somewhen, someone 
Must have missed the wood for trees. 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND 


SWAMY RANGANATHANANDA 


Monsieur Romain Rolland, one of the greatest thinkers of 
the modern age, was an artist, and a literary genius and, apart 
from all this, he was a humanist. Hailing from France he did 
not like the warlike atmosphere of his country and the whole 
of Europe. He was in search of some spiritual inspiration from 
any part of the world which could help to compose the distractions 
ofthe age in which he lived. Just after the First World War, 
being a pacifist, he had to go out of his country and stay in 
Switzerland. That was the time when he had already written 
the novel for which he got his Nobel Prize, and another great 
book, The Life of Beethoven, the famous German composer. 
He was in search of some profound humanistic vision which can 
help the modern age. It was at that point of time our country, 
India, was passing through a tremeadous struggle, a revolutionary 
struggle of non-co-operation, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Gandhiji's life and his methods and outlook attracted 
Romain Rolland and he started writing a book on Gandhi. That 
is the first book he wrote concerniog the Bast, and particularly 
India. That book is entitled Mahatma Gandhi, published in 1924. 
During that time he was deeply impressed by Gandhiji’s stress 
On non-violence and peace and the book is full of praise for 
Gandhiji’s approach to the battle for freedom against the British 
fule, a battle conducted on highly ethical and humanistic 
planes. As he was completing this book our great poet 
Rabindranath Tagore visited him in Burope and during the 
conversation Tagore was impressed by Romain Rolland’s deep 
Interest ip India and India's great ancient heritage. It was 
then he made a famous remark to Romain Rolland — “If you 
want to understand India, study Vivekananda. In him everything 
Is positive, nothing negative." That was a tremendous statement, 
and that impressed Romain Rolland very much. He had not 
read much of Ramakrishna or Vivekananda till then. But he 
knew while writing the book on Mahatma Gandhi that there 
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were personalities behind Gandhi, and a great renaissance move- 
ment that had prepared the way for the great work of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Immediately he started getting books on Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda from various sources. He never knew Engllsh, 
knew only French and most of the books were in English. But 
fortunately his sister knew English and with the help of his 
sister and other friends Romain Rolland started a thorough study of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda literature. By the end of the 1920's 
he had produced a remarkable literature on Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda himself—The Life of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda’s 
Life and Gospels. īa these books he showed his keen under- 
standing of the Indian spirit and a profound comprebeasion of 
the depth of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. In the introduction 
to The Life of Ramakrishna he presents these two teachers of 
modern India as the ‘‘splendid symphony of the universal soul” 
and especially mentions that **1 have chosen these two people 
out of the many great galaxies that India has produced in the 
modern period because they have won my heart's regard and love.” 


He presented Ramakrishna in that introduction as *'the 
consummation of the two thousand years of spiritual life of three 
hundred million people." Romain Rolland also made a beautifuy 
observation which I consider to be a thing possible only. ‘bya 
great artist who can see through the inner eye. He writes that 
* Ramakrishna's external life was setina very limited frame 
outside the currents of the contemporary world. But his inner 
life embraced the entire moltiplicity of men and gods." That 
was Ramakrishna's infinite dimensions within, outwardly extremely 
ordinary, inwardly deep and far-reaching. Also he mentions 
that all of us are engaged in studying the book of life, but even 
the greatest of us may not have grasped a page or two of this 
book. And then he adds, ‘‘ But what was my wonder when I 
found this illiterate priest of Kali, namely Sri Ramakrishna, 
holding out the book oflife towards me of which he has studied 
every page!" That isan artists estimation of Sri Ramakrishna — 
a very deep personality. 


When he turns over to Swami Vivekananda ín the second 
volume, Romain Rolland goes into ecstasy while deallng with 
the great philosophy of Humanism, that Swamy Vivekananda ex- 
pounded, based on the Vedantic teaching of the ancient philosophy 
of India, of the divine spark in every human being. Vivekananda’s 
universal outlook, his intense practicality, his intense human 
passion, these find expression in Romain Rolland’s delineation 
of Swami Vivekananda’s life and message. Particularly when he 
deals with India’s awakening through the great lectures Viveka: 
nanda delivered in India from Colombo in the south to Almorah 
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in the Himalayas in far north, Romain Rolland goes into ecstasy 
once again. Awakening a sleeping nation, a sleeping leviathan, 
to the realities of the contemporary world setting it on to the 
road of modern development, denouncing its caste, in untouch- 
ability, its suppression of women for centuries, which Swami 
Vivekananda initlated towards the end of the last century, Romain 
Rolland appreciates tremendously. He also speaks of Swamiji’s 
great work in the Western world particularly in America by 
presenting India’s age-old philosophy of man as a spark of the 
divine and his Infinite capacity for evolution. He considers this 
central truth as of supreme importance to modern civilization. 
Later on he sums up Vivekananda’s literature and personality. 
The eight volumes of Vivekananda's complete works (during his 
time it was seven) Romain Rolland speaks of in these words, 
“ Vivekananda's words are great music. They are like Beethoven’s 
symphonies, they are like the stirring rhythms of the Handel's 
chorus. I cannot touch these utterances of Vivekananda without 
getting a thrill through my body as of an electric shock. And 
what shocks and transports must have been produced when in 
burning words they are issued from the lips of the hero!” 


That is regarding Vivekananda’s literature. This remark by 
a foreigner, it is wrong to call Romain Rolland a foreigner, 
because he had entered into the spirit of India, but physically 
speaking he was a foreigner, but one who could appreciate the 
tremendous message that Swamiji gave through his writings and 
through his speeches. But tbe personality behind those speeches, 
Romain Rolland appreciates even more. Here is a great passage 
where he sums up Vivekananda’s personality, “Equilibrium and 
syothesis are the keynotes of Vivekananda’s personality. In him 
is harmonised all the various energies like faith, and reason, 
science and religion, East and West, which are at variance and 
conflict with each otber everywhere, but in Vivekananda's per- 
sonality they became perfectly harmonised." And the last 
sentence of that paragraph says, “He has the personification of 
that harmony of all human energies." A similar testament of 
Vivekananda’s personality is found in the writings of Rabindranath 
Tagore also especially this beautiful idea of synthesising the 
East and West not only in his own personality but his desire 
that it is to be done with respect to modern India. This 
developing nation must take in the great contributions of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, modern Western people, assimilate 
them to {ts own culture, and develop a modern ‘culture neither 
Eastern nor Western, but just human. This was Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s great work, and for this he tried to ‘bring about harmony 
between the Hast and the West. In the last para of Romain 
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Rolland's Life of Vivekananda you find this great idea presented, 
Addressing his Western readers he writes in the closing pages 
of the book—‘‘ Vivekananda tried to build a bridge of under- 
standing between East and West. He is starting his end of the 
tunnel, we can hear the sound of the tunnel-making by Viveka- 
nanda. I tell my country men in the West, ‘ You start building 
the tunnel from your side, so that both the ends of the tunnel 
can meet together and thus a tremendous harmony can be created 
between East and West.’ This is one of the greatest contributions 
of Swami Vivekananda. ” 


In Romain Rolland’s statements you wili find Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda presented in this language. That is why they 
appear to the readers of Romain Rolland’s works as outstanding 
spiritual teachers whose mesaage has a tremendous contemporary 


relevance. 
— Courtesy All India Radio, Delhi 


This Pageantry 
Prof. P. P. SHARMA 


The brass band 

the martial music 

the berobed and the turbaned groom 
on a caparisoned horse 

with marchers in glittering array 
behind him 

and some in front 

capering to a fantastic dance ; 
— this pageantry of the mediaeval times 
indeed goes very well with 

the dinner held in buffet-style. 

Think back to the past 

when a bold chieftain 

came down from his rock-ringed plen 
to carry away as a trophy 

the compeliest damsel of the tribe 
Time changes fast indeed 

what a great deal lives on! . 
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John Dos Passos: 
The Novelist as Social Historian 


Dr. A, P. TRIVEDI 
University of Roorke 


Exploring American social history has been one of the most 
absorbing .and exciting features of Das Passos’ writings. His 
ambition to encompass in fiction the whole history of his time 
inspired him to remain a continuously inventive writer and led 
him to engage in a ceaseless literary quest. He turned to examine 
the social currents in American culture that produced the new 
form of novel and demonstrated, with laudable success, how the 
novelist can willingly become, without neglecting the literary 
aspects of his craft, a social historian; how he can become as 
much the centre of attraction as the thing he is reporting on. 
He thought that the best writers of fiction are those who are 
gifted with the capacity for tremendous ploughing up of the 
past and present. In a. sense, they can be even superior to 
historians jn making people and events seem real and vivid. 


Dos Passos felt that in the career of every great writer 
there. comes a point, which he snust recognize like a call of 
conscience, when-he must get down to writing about the whole 
truth. He thought that only a great writer could mould human 
perception through new modes of communication. That is 
exactly what Edmund Wilson thought when he said that the 
function of the artist is “‘to make people see things in a new 
way, and, therefore, precisely to modify their consciousness, 
to make them give things new value".! A writer in Dos 
Passos’ view is essentially a builder, an architect, who is to be 
careful in his choice of material and technique. “Good writing," 
he said, ** has got to be stripped naked. Like in good architecture, 
evey inch must have something functional to do, must be an 
Integral part of holding the building up. That doesn’t cut out 
decoration at all; it just means that every bit of decoration 
must mean something”. a 
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A writer, who seriously wanted to be “the architect of 
history, " naturally turned to formulate new techniques in order 
to help shape the contemporary opinion and tulld up a programme 
for the conservatlon of hls country's moral and spiritual resources 
which he considered to be the main task of a social historian. 
He wrote : 


I tbink there is such a thing as straight writing ... 
the mind of a generation is its speech. A writer makes 
aspects of that speech enduring by putting them Into prints. 
He whittles at the words and phrases of today and makes 
of them forms to set the mind of tomorrow’s generation. 
That’s history. A writer who writes straight is the architect 
of history.8 


For this, only an artistic temperament is not enough. There 
isa prior requirement of a perceptibility, an inslght into the 
rélations of things, and an inventive synthesising abillty. The 
writer must possess an exceptional sensitivity to his environment 
and a feeling for the need to activate hls fellow-men, Only 
then the works of art can affect the course of social history. If 
we think of art as a meaningful arrangement of truth and 
think of its effects as a heightening of the awareness of that 
truth, then the writer must evolve an appropriate formal pattern 
for his writings. Offering his credo that would be valid for 
all serious wrlting, Dos Passos wrote: 


The first duty of a man trying to plot a course for 
clear thinking is to produce words that really apply to 
the situations he is trying to describe. I don't mean a fresh 
set of neologisms devised. Only through a fresh approach, 
may be througha varlety of approaches, can the terms 
through which we try to understand the events that govern 
our lives be reminded to the polnt of ringing true agaln.4 


The search for order and a meaningful pattern is then the 
primal artistic concern as manifested in all Dos Passos’ major 
works. Underlying bis search for an artistic pattern, there has 
been a search for order in a soclety beset by chaos and 
incoherence. A work of art is for him a product specific: to 
the modes of living in a glven society. He, therefore, sees a 
dialectical relationship between form and content, between the 
work of art and soclety. 


Dos Passos seems to agree with Balzac who sald that the 
role of the novellst should be that of a secretary who writes 
down what society dictates to him. Balzac thought that a, 
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novelist, by making a selection from the important social events 
of his time and. by presenting a true picture of the world in 
which his characters live and struggie, could go much deeper 
into social reality than the historian. Dos Passos had 
the necessary insight into and knowledge of the events in the 
national life, he knew the historical background of the change 
of social temper. Max Lerner cousiders him as one of the few 
contemporary novelists “‘ who are truly literate’? and well- 
equipped for exploring their potentials for perception and ex- 
pression. Lerner writes about Dos Passos. “ He knows things. 
He knows the force of institutions and mass ideas. He knows 
by what impulsion people are moved; he knows what are just 
things in a social system and what things are derivative ; he 
knows the ways and speech of the common people. He is part 
of the America he depicts ". 5 


The question of the relation of fiction to bistory came to 
Dos Passos specially from his reading of Gibbon whose approach 
to history and to social evolution — to vicw the whole fabric 
of civilization as part of a great, continuous process — led him 
to adopt the same approach to his art. When Jay Pignatelli, 
the central character of his novel, Chosen Country, plans to 
work on a book entitled, Decline of The West, “ only more like 
Gibbon than  Spengier" he simply reveals his author's 
attitude towards Gibbon's sensitivity to social change. Further 
more, Dos Passos was more impressed with Gibbon's history 
than with the unwrittea oue of his owa generation, and like the 
young boy in Chosen Country he was willing to overtax his eyes " 
to * read the fine print of Froude” because-of fascination with his 
biographies ( the raw material of history in tne lives of great men). 


Dos Passos’ veneration of Thorstein Veblen and the Spanish 


‘novelist Pio Baroja relates his own philosophy of literature 


which considers the function of the novelist and a social 
Scientist as one, that is (to put the acid test to existing in- 
stitutions, " te ** peel the onion of doubt"' and * to ponder the 
course of history. " Veblen as social scientist and Baroja as 
novelist have much in common. Dealing with Baroja’s concept 


.of art as social criticism, Dos Passos concludes that “Sin the 
sendit is rather natural history than dramatic creation "'7-that 


is very near the highest sort of artistic creation. Dos Passos 
always interpreted the American history and character in terms 
ofthis art. The term ** architect of history, " therefore, ** defines” 
says John H. Wrenn,the dual inteniion, artistic and historical, 
of Dos Passos ‘‘persistent criticism of people and events. All 
of his art is criticism, and all of it is historically oriented". 8 
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** History ", Dos Passos observed, ** is continually being remade to 
suit the mood of the present and the immediate past.” He 
considered history more alive and more interesting -than fiction 
because ‘a story", in his opinion, ‘fis the day dream of a 
single man, while history is a mass invention, the day dream 
ofa race." A valid work of history, according to him, “ per- 
manently enriches the national consciousness" by providing us 
“some standard to measure ourselves ”. 9 


From the point of view of experiments in form and structural 
devices, Manhattan Transfer is the first important novel that 
has transmuted many ofthe themes in sociological criticism and 
historical interpretation of events. The imaginative freshness 
and trailblazing originality of the book is manifest everywhere. 
It does not follow the conveational narrative pattern. Here 
the writer is seen at his best developing a new form for his 
fiction as a vehicle of social commentary. Since the novel is 
intended a reportage of life in a big American city, he has 
attempted to record the fleeting world the way the motion picture 
film records it. By contrast, juxtaposition and swift movements 
of scenes or moments, the author has built reality into his 
own vision. And he has done it so efficiently that he is never 
ataloss to people his world, and already his world has come 
to an existence of its own in the reader's mind. 


Manhattan Transfer presents an excellent image of metro- 
politan life, “‘ perhaps the best that has ever been achieved "10 
by an American novelist. The Camera Eye of the novel ranges 
restlessly across the city and catches glimpses of urban life in 
most of its various aspects. There is the city with its crowds, 
Skyscrapers, dance-halls, lunch rooms, renting apartments, 
tenement fires, dice games, beggars, criminals, yvagaboads, 
thieves, pimps, whores, prostitutes, homosexuals and perverts. 
Through a kaleidoscopic succession of scenes, in which a huge 
number of sketchily drawn characters from nearly every social 
stratum of the city are fleetingly glimpsed, we are made 
familiar with distinctive modes of living and patterns of behaviour. 
Men and women from various walks of life, with their racial 
conflicts and other social dimensions, suggest only multiplicity, 
anonymity and scatteredness, all characterizing the urban milieu, 
But in telling their stories, there is no trace of any continuous 
story; there is no narrative in the ordinary sense of the word. 
All scenes and episodes are broken and scattered. It is a kind 
of patchwork technique by which the writer manipulates his 
material and weaves a pattern of life that is immediately suited 
to his task and purpose —to expose the conditions of urban life, 
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The emptiness of society and culture as revealed through 
Individual lives is put in contrast with the massive details used 
to portray the external appearance of the city. Through a 
kaleldoscopic use of words and symbols, the author brings to 
the reader’s mind a world of an immense and puzzling variety 
of things and material, making him suddenly feel that his senses 
are all but directly in touch with the actual life. And the actual 
life that the author is depicting in Manhattan Transfer is that 
of instability, of hectic movement and of dizzying sensations. 
In the dazzling pace with which events and scenes pass before 
our eyes, there presides a historical coasciousness of a more 
haunting, more implicable movement, revealed through various 
symbols and images. 


The U. S. A. trilogy is his next important work, which in 
scope and literary originality, is considered an outstanding and 
enduring achievement in American fiction. Both the novels, 
Manhattan Transfer and U. S. A., mark the beginning of a 
radically different kind of literature. In purpose and formal 
approach, these novels cannot be compared with the work of 
other American writers. U. S. A. represents the most Important 
stage in the evolution of Dos Passos’ art. It is not only wider 
in range than Manhattan Transfer (which is confined onlv to the 
vision of life ia a city) but also bolder in technical innovations, 
The three U. S. A. novels, The 42nd Parallel, Nineteen Nineteen 
and The Big Money, have becn, at their best, distingulshed for 
the artfulness and symbolic structure with which they expand 
the function of the novelist as reporter and social historian, 
broadening his field of critical vislon and deepening his perception 
of the economic and political implications of various historica} 
events. Here we meet the author truly as “‘an architect of 
history," impressing upon the public mind an awareness of a 
historical drift away from the true American ideals. Commenting 
on the historical significance of U. S. A., Max Lerner says that 
the three books together '*form as complete a record as we have 
in fiction of the crest of American capitalist culture. If America 
ls ever destroyed by the war or overwhelmed by fascist barbarism, 
later generations may dig up these books and read what manners 
of lives we led”. 11 

Li 

Thestyle of U. S. A. is throughout experimenta! and suggestive 
8t once of the author's intention, It isa curious mixture of social 
history, fiction, poetry, blography, social documentary and auto- 
‘biographical reminiscences, transcending the conventional novel 
form. This complex arrangement of structural devices is intended 
to let the whole situation come to the reader directly with its 
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impact of Immediacy and intimacy, effecting a living contact 
with him, 


Dos Passos’ canvas in U..S. A. is very large and his method 
correspondingly bold and strenucus, Its subject matter is the 
whole nation, “the speech of the people ".1? As a work of 
fiction; it illustrates the qualities of the country it has taken 
as its theme and has rightly been called ** a. metaphor for its 
subject ".13 Its three volumes lay bare a full cross-section. of 
American life during. well over a third of the century, revealing 
its dismay, decay and disease. as. the writer saw it. Their 
titles suggest what he wishes to do. The first volume, The 42nd 
Par illel, begins with an exploratory journey around the country. 
It shows how Americans lived their lives: during: the thirty years 
preceding World War I, and how the whole complex of American 
life, under its economic imperialism and the lure of big business 
prepared to rush into the great world crisis. The second volume, 
Nineteen Nineteen, deals with the total impact of the war and 
war culture on American mind. And the final volume, The Big 
Money, carries the story through the 1920's and-into the 1930's, 
the period of boom capitalism. Taken together, these .three 
novels, then, cover the entire war experience — before the war, 
during the war and after the war — *raising the experience of 
an era and'a civilization to the level of a symbolic form ''.T4 


Since Dos Passos was quite willing to take a long look 
at the world he lived in and the historical forces that shaped 
ft, he drew his characters from a variety of backgrounds. They 
are shown moving through broad areas of time, throueh a variety 
of social milieus and historica! experiences, and their actions 
are seen against a sweeping hístorical backgreund which is 
intended to represent a documentary rather than fictional truth. 
Their life stories furnish very important material from the 
standpoint of social history and the novelist's vision of the 
forces that shape it. Here we get a picture of the vast and 
intricate pattern of American life, its shifting trends and its 
moral dilemmas. 


The fictional characters in these novels do not have, as 
in Manhattan Transfer, a centralized plot but each one of them 
has a continuous and complete history from childhood, Each 
tells us something different about society. The narrative method 


employed to deai with the stories of these characters is - 


something like the sociological survey technique. This has 
enabled the writer to cover the whole information about 
a particular character with astonishing rapidity and ease. 
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A.detailed biographical chronicle of cach character is furnished 
accurately as a complete case history. And when these men 
and. women are finally brought together, the readers realize 
that what they have been witnessing throughout is the making 


e 


of contemporary American society. 15 


In order to give his portrait of a nation the fullest possible 
depth and scope, Dos Passos introduced along with the fictional 
narrative, severa] novel devices such as the “Newsreel”, “Biography” 
and *'Camera Eye. " The “ Newsreel” and ‘‘ Biography " have 
been used to pinpoint the actual historical moment and illumi- 
nate the author's meaning. The * Newsreel” is introduced at 
intervals, sandwitched in between the sections of the life 
histories of various fictional characters. Made up of newspaper 
headings, speeches and snatches of popular songs, the newsreel 
sections depict a picture of the mass consciousness, furnishing a 
backdrop against which the individual lives are enacted. Having 
both fiction and atmospheric value, they serve as a means to 
establish the climate of opinion by recording the political and 
historical events, social catastrophe and casual human happenings, 
scandals and crimes, all of which help the author in presenting 
the: chronicle of humanity at work. The effect of sucha device 
is to make the past appear suddenly and sizzlingly actual. 


The second device comprises a series of Interspersed biographies 
of eminent contemporary Americans. The biographies of these 
outstanding men, who summed up and expressed in their lives the 
main forces of their time, show how they all are hampered, 
stunted or perverted bv the same commercial society in which 
all men and women including the fictional characters of the novel 
are submerged. Most of these biographies deal with the lives 
of men who were among the heroes and martyrs of the working 
class movement, who looked around, thought critically and deve- 
loped their abilities to restore the meaning Americans had lost. 
The brief sketches of these men have a profound symbolic meaning 
for the author; they enable hím to link himself most closely 
wlth their ideals and establish their judgement and ideological 
value systems inside his fiction. 


Finally, there comes the device of the “Camera Eye" that 
turns the searchlight of the author's own intense brooding gaze 
at various events and lives being described. This device has a 
formal and structural value that helps the author in extending 
the intended meaning to the outermost limits of suggestion. 
Here.the author js ** plunged into the contrary kind of experience» 
that which starts in the subconscious, in the complex self- 
awareness of the individual". 19 Incidents used jn these Camera 
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Eye passages are mostly autobiographical and come out of the 
author’s own stream of consciousness. It is a sort of subjective 
response of a solitary observer to what is going on in the world 
at large. In these sections the autnorlets his mind wander over 
his own past in order to show his relationship to the America 
he ís writing about. 


With all these structura] devices then, Dos Passos is able 
to offer his vision of social history, interpreting and potentially 
altering, in a redemptive manner, its meaning within American 
experience. These particular devices have intensified his power 
of observation and understanding, giving him greater sensitivity 
to the world and people around him. As a novelist of society, 
Dos Passos wanted to achieve the highest degree of objectivity 
by withdrawing himself as narrator and allowing the events to 
speak for themselves. The reportorial techniques of his novel, 
the mixture of real and fictive persons, all speak for his need 
to keep his link with actualities on the pain of being lost in 
the world. That is what Arthur Mizner finds in his writing. 
He says: 


Most of the time, however, Dos Passos is a social 
novelist and the social novelist is completely unacquainted 
with this thin-skinned and tingling-fingered death’s head in 
glasses. It is difficult not to feel that Dos Passos is a man 
who found himself confronted by two irreconcilable senses 
of life, his persona] and public, and resolved his difficulty 
by an act of the will, forcing his main attention onto a 
rigidly public sense of life and allowing his personal 
sense its expression only on limited occasions, in a form 
that carefully separates them from the central activity in 
his fiction.17 


The role of an artist who wants to deal with social history 
should be to relate what we see to what has gone before in history 
and to what may be expected to come after. He should be able 
to discover the results of ideals in contemporary society and trace 
them to their sources with bold imaginative expression. Does 
Passos looked, of course, at the world that was passing but his 
observations proved to be of considerable importance for others who 
were trying to understand the dilemmas of modern life. His deep 
interest in people and a curiosity about life have always been at 
the centre of his artistic creation; his passion for innovatlon, 
for discovery, has always had a sharp edge. This is what has 
kept him moving on. The novelist who ts so deeply conscious 
of the human condition has surely a great historical mission ; 
and if he succeeds in his mission, he cannot but accentuate and 
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intensify man's awareness about his relationship to his times. 
In Dos Passos’ opinion, this attempt, the enlargement and modifica- 
tion of human awareness, is an essential function of art. 


l. 


14. 


15. 
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SHE HAS COME 


LAXMI NARAYAN MAHAPATRA 


She has come 
she comes treading the green 
lushgrown grass 
tinkling the silver chain 
anklets jingling 
in musical strain. 
She has come, 
She smiles. 
Her sapphire bright spells light. 
She grins 
a frothy smile drawn tight 
between her ember lips 
Her glow of skin 
Sprinkles boly light 
on pilgrims peregrine. 
She casts a glance 
eyes prance 
her sight searched within 
pries beneath my skin. 
Her looks freeze 
hard on me. 
Does she cipher my thoughts 
as she . sees. 
A telescopic eye 
watches the panorama 
land, water and sky. 
She hears 
listens to her own music 
a witness 
audience to her own speech 
echoing in silence. 
The bird took to wings. 
Somewhere in the temple 
the bell rights. 
The leaves drop from -tender bough; 
the.sun sinks low, 
the queen moon smiles 
and the wind sings 
among reeds and rushes 
the yellow veil 
is blown by frantic gale. 


— Translated from Ortya by the poet 
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An Epoch-maker of Telugu Poetry 


Men of letters in Aadhra, while unanimously agreeing that 
Gurazada Appa Rao (1861-1915 ) is the precursor of the Modern 
Age in Telugu literature, do not fail to mention Rayaprolu 
Subba Rao as the epoch-maker and founder of a new school of 
Telugu poetry. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, writing from Calcutta 


powers as an author and found it safe to prophesy that '' hls 


Jnanpith Award winner in Telugu, Kavisamraat Viswanatha Satya- 
narayana, acknowledged him as “the Grand Sire of lyrical 
poetry in Telugu " ( Bhaavakavitva Pitaamaha ) and observed that 
“He gave to the Telugu people a poetry which may be described 
as one of the most beautiful in its annals. Sweetness was 
inherent in everyone of his utterances, I wrote my poem 
Andhra Prasasti drawing inspiration from him.” Sri Sri, the 
maker of the Progressive Age and later Revolutionary Age in 
Telugu poetry, in one of his lighter vein satirical poems, called 
him “ A Milestone. ° Vaitaalikulu (The Harbingers ), a representa- 
tive anthology of modern Telugu poetry published in 1935, begins 
with Rayaprolu's poem on the Motherland Bharat. Thus we 
find that there are two epoch-makers as far as Modern Age 
in Telugu literature is concerned. This is so because Rayaprolu, 
whose arrival on the literary scene was late, being very much 
younger than Gurazada n age, complemented the work begun 
by Gurazada who had diverse interests, having been a poet, a 
playwright of eminence, a brilliant essayist, a letter-writer, an 
epigraphist, a champion of the cause of spoken language and an 
‘adviser to the Vizianagaram princely household, all simultaneously, 
whereas Rayaprolu’s only preoccupation was poetry and nothing 
else except his jobs, and hence with his background he was 
Properly equipped in certain respects, apart from possessing a 
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in the year 1939, admired Rayaprolu's remarkable 


» 


mark an epoch in Telugu literature. The only 
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unique diction and imaginative gifts to contribute a poetry which 
was unheard of before, and Gurazada’s domain was entirely 
different. 


Rayaprolu has many firsts to his credit to be called an 
epoch-maker. He wrote poems which are models of unprecedented 
beauty and simplicity. He brought the Andhra rural environ- 
ment along with its intimate picture of Telugu life and culture into 
Telugu poetry and thus produced poetic descriptions which conjure 
up scenes of great picturesqueness. His Khanda Kavyas (short 
poems) written in traditional but simple metres and their manner 
of composition became models for the later Telugu poets for 
their narrative poems. He was the first to sing the past glory 
of the Andhras exhorting them to action when they did not even 
have a separate State and by 1913 he could have the vision of 
a unified Andhra Desa and his poems recited at a gathering of 
Andhra stalwarts who were deplorably divided on the demand 
lora separate Telugu State, united them and hence he is known 
as essentially a Telugu poet. Atthe same time he exhorted his 
countrymen to “praise their motherland Bharat in whichever 
land they stepped in and whichever office they assumed or what- 
ever others said." He gave the ordinary woman the highest 
place, nay ihe position of a goddess, in his writings, while during 
the Prabandha period, a woman was a pleasure-doll. He pro- 
posed the doctrine of * A-malina Sringara" (Untainted Love) in 
his love poems. He was the first to write treatises in verse of 
traditional metres in support of his theories on Rasa in poetry 
and also expounding his doctrine. He was the first to write an 
elegy ın lelugu which he did when Gopalakrishna Gokhale passed 
away in 19715. He was tne first to translate Omar Khayyam's 
Kubaiyat into lelugu in 1924. He laid the path for the later 
Bhaava Kayulu (Lyrical poets) in Telugu in respect of ideals, 
themes, imaginative skills and in handling tbe language, especially 
the power of phrasing, picking up words which were around: but 
which did not gain currency and in so doing “he imparted new 
colours, tresh taste and a delicate fragrance to such of the words” 
as observed by Devulapalli Krishna Sastri. Profound presentation 
of Indian culture and depiction of Telugu life with all its. charms 
ere the hallmarks of his poetry. 


Rayaprolu Subba Rao was born in March 1892 in a village 
in Guntur district. As a boy he met at Kakinada Sir Raghupati 
Venkataratnam Naidu, one of the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj 
movement in Andhra and an educationalist of repute. The boy 
got admission to the fourth form with a free scholarship, but he 
could complete his Matriculation only in 1910, after which he 
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left for Hyderabad for higher studies. In between, he worked 
as a columnist for the Andhra Kesari, then being edited by the 
great historian Dr. Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao. At Hyderabad, 
he could get a seat in the Nizam College, but before completing hls 
college education and obtaining a degree, he left for Madras. to 
work as one of the Assistants of the first Telugu encyclopedla 
then being co npiled by that giant among scholars, Komarraju 
Lakshmana Rao. ïn the movement that was started by the Andhra 
Mahasabha for the formation of a separate Aadhra State, his 
poems eulogising the past history of Andhras and also repeatedly 
telling them that their glorious history has not dled, stirred the 
Telugu masses as never before and he was hailed as the Poet 
of the Andhra Movement. In the Christmas of 1914, he went to 
Santiniketan to pursue further studies at the feet of Rabindranath 
Tagore and a point to be noted here is that the disciple was 
already a recognised poet and that too in the path of Gurudev. 
Probably he belonged to the first batch of the Andhra youth to 
travel all the way to Bolpur for the thrilling experience of a 
Gurukula education started in those early times when idealism 
and a sense of purpose dominated the mind of the Indian educated 
classes. 


Santiniketan Days 


His Santiniketan days were memorable in more than one 
respect. He remembered Tagore blessing hlm, placing his hand 
on his head and ''his feeling at that moment as if Goddess 
Saraswati gently touched his head." He even remembered an 
incident of the Santiniketan days when one evening he along with 
Mr. W. W. Pearson, met Gurudev at his residence ** Uttarayana, ” 
Rayaprolu was carrying in his hand Goethe’s “ Faust”, upon 
Which Gurudev remarked: “You seem to have been nearer to a 
tender flame."  Rayaprolu who did not come across that line 
tll then, could not follow what Gurudev said. The next day 
Mr. Pearson explained to Rayaprolu that by “ tender flame” was 
meant a young woman, and it appeared to him as a striking 
expression, because by putting together two words, opposite in 
Sense to each other, the German poet created a lovely sense, and he 
(Rayaprolu) immediately rec llected Jagannatha Pandita Rayalu’s 
phrase “taruna tápam" which also means tender flame and he 
was struck by the similaritles of expression of the two savants 
and said to himself: “The bird of imagination of the Gurudev 
can sing the morning song at the dawn like a Chakravaki (the 
female of the poetical Swans )and also wail like the pangs of 
Separation felt by the lovers in the evening twilight.” 


.In due course of time, Rayaprolu was appointed the first 
Telugu Professor of Osmania University ac Hyderabad and later 
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he was for some time the Head of the Telugu Department of 
Sri Venkateswara University at Tirupati. He passed away at 


Secunderabad on June 30, 1984, at the ripe old age of 92. 


The Two Influences 


Before proceeding to refer to his poetic career, it would be 
worthwhile to mention the two influences on him that shaped 
the poet and the idealist in him long before he left for Santiniketan 
to be exposed to Gurudev's all-pervading influence. His maternal 
uncle Avvari Subrahmanya Sastri was a scholar in Sanskrit and 
Telugu and had translated Dandin's Kaavyaadarsamu in Telugu 
verse. Sastri was also a poet and was skilled in Avadhaana Vidya 
(the art of performing feats of memory and extempore versifica- 
tlon ona given subject). Rayaprolu not only studied critically 
Kalldasa's Abhijnaana Sakuntalam and _ Bhavabhuti’s Uttara 
Ramacharitam with the guidance of hls uncle, but also became an 
adept in Avadhaana Vidya and began to perform Avadhaanam$ 
joining his uncle. But he soon realised the futility of such 
Avadhaanams as they left no written word for record and gave lt 
up. Otherwise he would have remained just an Avadhaani and 
modern Telugu poetry might have gone a-begging a path-finder. But 
what he thoroughly learnt from bis uncle not only benefited him in 
versification with ease but left an impact on him in the matter 
of his ideology. In the two Sanskrit plays referred to above, the 
predominant Rasa or sentiment is love in separation ( Viyoga 
Sringara) and later when he became a full-fledged poet, be not 
only showed an iaclination but also became a strong advocate 
of the two Rasas—Sringara and Karuna. Both Sakuntala and 
Sita, the heroines of the two works are the women who were 
abandoned by their husbands and both proved their chastity 
and character by undergoing difficult ordeals. This made the 
budding poet realise the lofty and exalted status of the woman. 


The second personality was his aunt Anasuyamma who was 
an accomplished lady with a good taste and fine sentiments 
and who was responsible for his upbringing from his infant days. 
One day the young student finished reading out to her the 
story of Anasuya of the Hindu mythology. After listening 
to the story, she said: ‘* Look here, my child, have you noted 
how the Triumvirate (Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara ) took the 
shape of sucklings in a cradle when a woman looked at them 
with the eyes of a mother? If such kind of sentiments aad 
emotions were to be the order of our literature, would not the 
vessel of love be full to the brin? But a peep into any book 
of ours these days will show that these males write, I know 
not, what sort of umpteen things about à woman!" At tha! 
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very moment, Rayaprolu made up his miod and was determined 
that a poet should give due respect to woman in hls poetry and 
that was the main reason for his depicting his heroines who 
were ordinary young women as if they were celestial beings 
who could show the way out to a forlorn male. Long after 
that, on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday when he was 
felicitated by lovers of poetry at Hyderabad, he recollected the 
incident and remarked: “‘ That was the drop of nectar for all of 
my tunes that released themselves from my volce." It was at 
his aunt's instance that Royaprolu translated Sankaracharya's 
hymn Bhaja Govindam into Telugu in the same metre as that of 
the Sanskrit original. 


Poetic Career 


Rayaprolu Subba Rao’s writings can be classified Into tbree 
main categories: 1. Translations or adaptations 2. Original 
poems 3. Treatises in verses and prose in support of his doctrines 
and other views on language, poetry, Rasa or aesthetics, etc. 


He wrote the narrative poem Lalita in 1909 which 1s 
based on Oliver Goldsmith’s Hermit. It was quite an indepen. 
dent adaptation being in the Telugu translation tradition of 
Sanskrit classics and was acclaimed by the scholar Rama- 
kanthacharya as ‘‘ the first successful attempt on the part of a 
Telugu poet to sing the glories of sacred passion of love under 
the direct inspiration of the votaries of English Muse and as 
such marks a new epoch in the development of modern literature." 
The Telugu author took liberties with the original in such a 
manner that the adaptation strikes as if it is an original Telugu 
poem, conceived and executed as such. He has taken the heroine 
to a high pedestal and made her dwell there, imparting her 
grace, dignity and nobillty.. A significant feature of the poem 
is that glimpses of his later philosophy of love, especlally his 
well-known doctrine of ** A-malina Sringara " (Untainted Love) 
can be found in it. Of course, they are just traces and not fully 
developed. Another remarkable feature of this poem is that 
the beginnings of Romantic Poetry can be seen clearly in it, and 
as such the poem acquiresa claim to be the first love-poem in 
Telugu with ordinary people as characters, wlth the imprints of the 
characteristics of English Romantic Poetry in it. The style is 
$0 mature and the descriptions so novel, that Dr. C. Narayana 
Reddy, in his brilliant doctoral thesis entitled *'Tradition and 
Experiment in Modern Telugu Poetry", isof the opinion that 
"there should not be any disagreement on anyone's part if I 
say that Lalita is the first new Telugu poem." 
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Rayaprolu's next poem was Anumati published in 1910 whlch 
again is an adaptation, this time from Tennyson’s Dora. It i8 
a slight work. In his prefatory verse to this poem, the poet 
said that he rendered it in Telugu ‘‘with a view to reveal to 
the Telugu intellectual world a new kind of poetry." Thus it 
is seen that Rayaprolu was yearning for a new type of poetry 
in Telugu in traditional metres since his high school days and 
that he was not content with what was appeariog around and 
amidst him. 


Later he translated Sankaracharya's Soundarya Lahari Into 
Telugu verses and also the Sundara Kanda of Valmiki’s Ramayana 
in lyrical mode. His Telugu rendering of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat under the title Madhu Kalasamu in 1924 (not. directly 
from the Persian original, but from Edward Fitzgerald's English 
translation ) certainly attracted the attentlon of many, but 
itis certainly not the same poetic masterplece as the English 
rendering, even though Dr. C. R. Reddy greeted it, as it was' the 
first rendering in Telugu, saying that ‘it reads well and 
reproduces the Fitzgeraldian spirit in no small measure. " Many 
lovers of poetry in Andhra give first preference to Duvvuri Raml 
Reddi's Paana Saala as that was rendered direct from Persian 
and truly carries the melancholy mood and the spirit of the 
original Rubaiyat. 


Ravaprolu's original poems, though very few in number and 
slender in size, present herolnes who are embodiments of love, 
high idealism and sacrifice. Kashta Kamala (Kamala in Distress) 
written in 1913 is the tragic tale of a young girl who recelves 
a love letter from her childhood friend Kumara proposing 
marriage. She did not expect this as she was all the while 
treating him as a mere friend from childhood, and dazed at the 
turn of the friendship Into love and the consequent offer, she 
meets her death, of course, accidentally. The poem seems to 
have been written by the poet in support of his theory that friend- 
ship is the basis for a noble association and not for the conjugal 
love or sex. Friendship is not to be confused with conjugal 
relationship and need not necessarily lead to sexual desire, the 
poem seems to say. Anyway, as a story it is peculiar and odd. 
It need not have ended as a tragedy. It is difficult to interpret 
the mind of Kamala. Perhaps the poet was concerned with the 
problems the boys and girls of those days, when liberal attitudes 
were just catching up with the soclety on account of English 
education and soclal intercourse, presented to the society and 
especially the anguish suffered by girls who could not think of 
their childhood boy.frlends as lovers and husbands as there were 
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set up certain norms for matrimony. The boys may be self. 
indulgent, but not the girls unti] wedlock. The story apart, tbe 
narratlon in verse is so engaging, thanks to Rayaprolu's skill of 
composition, that one would not like to leave it till one has 
finished it. 


` Snehalata (1914) is the poem based on a real story from 
Bengal. It is again a tragic story of a fifteen-year old unmarried 
girl denouncing the evils of dowry system and committing suicide 
in order to save her father's house from being sold to obtain the 
money needed for the dowry. Snehalata, before dying, leaves a 
note addressed to her father which the poet has highlighted with 
remarkable powers of presentation. The poet has also created 
in. the poem an ambience of Hindu spiritual thought and tradition. 
For relevancy, he also referred to the contemporary events like 
the Swadeshi movement and boycott of foreign goods in Bengal. 
The poet is also interested in pinpointiog the higher celestial 
qualities found in a woman as against man which is evident from 
Rsyaprolu quoting poet Ottway's poem in the beginning of the 
poem : : “Ob Woman, lovely woman, Nature made thee to temper 
man; we had beea brutes without you; angels are painted fair 
to look like you; there is in you all that we believe of heaven, 
amazing brightness, purity and truth, eternal joy and cverlasting 
love." It is a memorable poem for its pathos. Particularly the 
similies and descriptions heighten the appeal of the poem. 


. .Swapna Kumaramu is the poem in which a youth’s one-sided 
love. affair purported to have taken place in his dream is presented. 
As a theme, it was novel when it was written. The youth in 
his dream sees a beautiful damsel named Sundari and is enamour- 
ed of her. He pulls her by her apparel. She says she cannot 
offer her face to him as she has not given her heart to him, The 
poet appears to say that a man should not look upon a woman 
as an object of pleasure according to his whims and fancies. 
Any woman whom one comes across is eithera sister or a mother. 
The entire poem runs as a dialogue between the youth and the 
damsel. The ,age-old relationship between the lotus and the 
bumble- bee is that of the beloved and lover, but in this poem 
it is strangely transformed into mother-son relationship. As 
the dream fades out, and the day dawns, there is a Suggestion 
"which tells the youth that it is the Nature which is the mother 
of. all humao beings which manifested itself before the youth 
‘in his dream. The accent in the poem is on motherhood, Fo; 
‘the first time in modern Telugu poetry, the phrase ‘* Bhaayg 
Geetam” is used in this poem and that is the pointer to the 
““Bhaaya Kavitvam " in Telugu which flourished later and had 
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its grip over the young talented poets in Andhra at a later 
stage. 


Among Rayaprolu’s other collected poems are Andhraavali, 
Jada Kutchulu, Vana Maala and Misra Manjari which are all 
his original works. The last one won the Sahitya Akademi 
award for Rayaprolu as the most outstanding book of literary 
merit for the year 1965. 


Rayaprolu’s major contribution to Telugu poetry Is 
Trinakankanam (A bracelet of straw tied to the wrist to honour 
an undertaking) written in 1912. It is also his best-known 
poem, after his patriotic poems, which earned him immortal fame 
asa poet of New Directions. It is a poem of hardly a hundred 
verses written In traditional metres and most of the verses are 
of small four lines. The maxim “Small is Beautiful” best 
applies to the original poems of Rayaprolu. Almost all his 
works, including translations and adaptations, are slender volumes, 
but they are unrivalled for their beauty, ideas, message and 
most precious from the standpoint of quality. In Trinakankanam 
it is unfulfilled love that is the main theme. A young man and 
a young woman were in love, but their love could not consummate 
into marriage. She was married to someone else and he was 
in deep distress. One day they meet at a solitary place and 
she finding him dejected and forlorn consoles him in words which 
are full of sense and evocation. She dwells at length on the 
fundamental nature of love and tells him that mere conjugal 
love is not the only love. If worldly love was not possible, it 
should not be an impediment to the unworldly attachment. 
He cools down and ties to her wrist a bracelet made of 
straw and addressing her ‘‘ Sister’? asks her to see that it 
does not wither. This poem which was hailed in 1938 as the 
First Poem of modern Telugu literature by no less a person 
than  Tallavajjhala Sivasankara Sastri (Sivasankara Swami 
in his later station of life), president of the Sahiti Samiti 
and himself a renowned poet and scholar. Sastri has also 
said that some people were misled to believe that Rayaprolu 
wrote his poem with the influence of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats as the book was published under the banner 
of “The Telugu School of Romantic Revival", but it was not 
correct. The banner only indicates a new publishing concern, 
Rayaprolu composed the poem after thoroughly absorbing tbe 
spirit of the three plays of Kalidasa, namely Abhijnaana Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasiya and Malavikaaguimitra, observed Sastri. This is 
only Sastri’s understanding of the origins of the poem. Let us 
know what the poet himself says. Rayaprolu has gone on record 
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saying that the main reason for his composing the poem *' Trina- 
kankanam”’ was to bring into Telugu poetry, the vintage of the 
English lyric which was “a cluster of choicest grapes from the 
viewpoint of Paaka or style of composition,” that is Draakshaa- 
paaka which was a superior style from the reader’s point of view 
of enjoying a poem. I think Dr. S. Radhakrishnan made a 
correct appraisal when he observed: “His poetic soul saturated 
with the best of Indian culture and Western thought has found 
for itself a new vision and expression." Whatever it is, the poem, 
as soon as it was out, had a great impact onthe younger gene- 
ration of readers who were moved by the depth of love presented 
in the poem. Several of them became ideal lovers much against 
the conception of the poet, ft really prompted the young colle- 
gians how to fall ia love and how to sustain the love even in 
the face of being unsuccessful in it. The purity and profundity 
of love, the pangs of separation and the resulting sacrifice were 
-so much noble and hence tempting to the idealists. In this poem 
Rayaprolu's doctrine of ‘‘A-malina Sringara" finds its fullest 
expression as the lovers both agreed to keep their love untainted 
by absence of physical contact and both abided by it. ^ The 
Western educated people in Andhra immediately interpreted it 
as platonic love. Of course, there is some similarity between 
the two. Dr, Narayana Reddy has opined that both were cer- 
tainly not the same, despite their similarities. Rayaprolu’s 
student in the Osmania University, the late Dr. Palla Durgaiah 
said that one need not go up to Plato to understand the import 
of the love presented in the poem. He said that after 
a am and a woman had their looks met, and their 
hear responded with throb, their separation without physical 
contact is known as “Abhilasha  Vipralambha " in Indian 
aesthetics which in its turn has three stages, The second stage 
known as '**Manjishta Raaga " will be nearer to Rayaprolu’s 
theory which he named as ‘‘ A-malina Sringara.’’ There has 
been a great debate in Andhra about this theory and some 
people denigrated it It is true that the theory has not been 
followed by any later poet Butit is also true that it has come 
to stay because it has its distant origins in Bhavabhuti’s play 
Uttara Ramaeharita, wherein the Sloka “ Kalena Varanatyayat” 
which means that as years advance, the relationship between the 
human couple crosses the enclosure of Kama or passionate, 
desire, and evolves as Sneha or íriendshlp or rather companion- 
ship. In Rayaprolu's works, it is this sort of love or affection 
which is the upshot The poem ‘‘Trinakankanam’’ with its distinct 
type of love portrayed, along with its poetic merits, is the standard 
testament and serves as a prelude to ** Bhaaya Kavitva "^ or lyrical 
poetry in Telugu which has come to occupy a separate chapter 
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of the modern Telugu poetry, where love, separation, yearning 
and even death or disintegration predominate, 


Treatises of Theory 


Ramyaalokamu and Maadhuree Darsanam written in beautifu] 
verses in traditional metres, represent Rayaprolu's thoughts and 
views on language, arts, nature, love, creatlon, rati, rasa, poetry, 
aesthetics, etc., and are known as his treatises. Thus he is a 
* Laakshanika Siromani" also. He has very aptly pointed out 
the difference between the outlook of the old and new poets and 
thus gave an exposition to the world of arts. Tagore's plays are 
“‘engines of ideas” and his characters are ** vessels of ideas than 
individualised human beings.” Ravaprolu wrote Roopa Navaneetam 
which is in the form of a play in prose, and which presents his 
{deal of love unsullied by lust. In this play three pairs of couple 
and others are characters. The author polnts out to the parallels 
from the theorles of Anandavardhana whom he admires personally. 
It isa very high-brow discussion and the play is certainly not 
meant for putting on boards. He intended it for elaborating 
his ** A-malina Sringara” theory, even combining Sringara, Preya 
and Vatsalya Rasas with it. 


With Rayaprolu's poetry which is exquisite In quality and finish, 
and replete with thought and message regarding love, the Romantic 
Movement in Telugu poetry comes out of the mansion of poesy 
and preseats itself in the courtyard from where it reached out 
to the nook and corner of the Telugu country. He led the way 
and hence heis a pioneer, 


Crisis 
N. V. RAMADAS 


From the Holy Himalayas 
Flows the sacred Ganga 

I drink the delicious beverage 
of sweet waters 

Surging waves of devotion 

Fill the soul with ecstasy. 
Soon tbe vision melts 

The tide of Reason fast receding 
Mad frenzy reaches horrid heights 
Burning gods into ashes 

It is time to break His silence 
And lead the world to sanity. 
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FROM NEHRU TO RAJIV 
Forty Years of India’s Foreign Policy 


Prof. A. PRASANNA KUMAR 
Andhra | University, Waltair 


Attempting to sketch the foreign policy of India, stretching 
over a period of forty years, from 1946 to 1985, in an article 
like this, would be a hazardous exercise. Still, I. venture to do 
it;and in doing so I am aware of the limitations this attempt 
Inevitably suffers from. I have chosen to start from 1946 as 
it was in that year that Jawaharlal Nehru talked about some 
specific outlines of India’s foreign policy after freedom was 
won. From that year to the present, constitute forty years of 
momentous changes for India in particular and the world in 
general. This isa period sandwiched between two cold wars— 
one that bad begun when India was moving from bondage to 
freedom and the other, the second cold war, that has begun 
almost in the neighbourhood of Iadia. These forty years have 
seen six Prime Ministers in India (including Charan Singh's | 
six-month stint and excluding, of course, Gulzarilal. Nanda's 
brief interludes as acting Prime Minister). Four wars have taken 
a heavy toll of our scarce resources during this period. India’s 
policies, domestic and external, were influenced by the politics 
of the bi-polar world system that emerged after the second 
world war. The bi-polar world later became multi-polar. Yet 
a8 Kissinger said, the world is still militarily bi-polar though 
politically multi-polar. India contlnues to be a “force” in 
International fora, being now the leader of NAM. But how 
effective is India's role and how much of welght does she carry 
in world politics, compared to what it was thirty years ago? 
India is, without doubt, the dominant power in South Asia 
and the number one State in the sub-continent, flatteringly told 
sometimes that she is going to be a “super power’? by the 
turn of the century, Yet, no country in the region regards India 


: 
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as a genuine friend, with some of her neighbours trying to 
embarrass India now and then with accusations of ** hegemonistic ” 
ambitions. Our defence expenditure which was a meagre Rs. 300 
crores thirty years ago, has now soared to over Rs. 7600 crores. 
Yet our borders are not more secure now than in the past. 


The most dangerous developments of the recent past have 
occurred in our neighbourhood. The super power rivalry in the 
Indian Ocean has escalated to alarming proportions. The United 
States has not only built powerful bases in the ocean zone but 
has dumped highly sophisticated military-ware-in the Middle 
East and at our doorstep in Pakistan. Russia's occupation of 
Afghanistan has created a severe security problem for the region. 
It is against this dark background that India’s challenging task 
hasto be viewed. Can India guard her integrity and protect her 
security without compromising on her avowed goals of non-violence, 
non-alignment and goodwill towards all? Have Indla's options 
become harder and narrower? Can India overcome the challenge 
by peaceful means througn diplomatic channels, without building 
pipelines of military supplies from abroad? These are some 
questions that every thinking Indian might ask today as we 
Pass through the mid-eighties, hoping to land in a safe, secure 
and prosperous 2ist ceatury. In studying foreign policy it might 
be considered arbitrary, if we discuss it under such titles as 
* the Nehru era " or *' the Indira era " or ** the Janata period. '' 
Every leader has his or her own approach to the issues of his 
or hertimes. It may berightto say that our foreign policy is 
but a continuation ofa process begun forty years ago, though 
some differences in approach can be found at different periods. 
Just asa streak of unity is said to underlie India throughout her 
long history, the basic philosophy of India's foreign policy has 
remained unaltered and the goals that Nehru had set for India 
and the role be had envisioned for India and Asia in world 
politics continue to be relevant today. 


The foreign policy of a democratic nation, said Dean Acheson, 
is expected to reflect that nation’s “total culture". 1 Jawaharlal 
Nehru must have thought on those lines when he proclaimed 
that India’s foreign policy was ''inherent in the circumstances 
of India, inherent in the past thinking of India, inherent in the 
conditioning of the Indian mind during our struggle for freedom". 2 
Nehru declared in 1946, when he was the Vice-President of the 
Interim Government, that India would follow “‘an independent 
policy, keeping away fiom, the power politics of groups aligned 
one against the other. " “India”, said Nehru, ‘would work 
for international co-operation and goodwill and oppose racial 
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discrimination." The motto too was stated: ‘‘Closer relations 
with neighbours and good relations with all". 3 Distressed at 
the raging of cold war winds then, Nehru struck a note of 
caution too when he said that **it would have been astonishingly 
foolish to fall into this business of the cold war either on grounds 
of principle or on grounds of expediency”. 4 Nehru seemed to 
have been constantly inspired by the heritage of the great 
Asian civilisations, like the Chinese and Indian, and he 
did not hesitate to emphasise, whenever occasion warranted; 
the greatness, if not superiority, of these ancient civilisations. 
He summoned the Asian Relations Conference at Delhi in 
March, 1947 and that marked the beginning of a new era for 
Asian consciousness and identity in world affairs. For about 
a decade from then on the proclamation was made in no un- 
clear terms that Asia would show the way to the world; 
India would lead Asia in this effort; and he (Nehru) would 
lead India in pursuit of this goal. It was more than a move- 
ment. It was a mission. Buddha’s concern for humanity, 
Ashoka’s renunciation and Gandhi’s non-violence constituted 
the core of Nehru’s philosophy. The days of secret diplomacy 
the narrow nineteenth century diplomatic methods and the crude 
cold war politics could all be given a burial, Nehru thought. 
Nehru's speech at the Columbia University in 1949 In which 
he stated the goals of India’s foreign policy was another instance 
of his determination to strike a new path in world affairs. The 
goals of India’s foreign policy, he said, included ‘‘ maiatenance 
of freedom both national and individual”, “the elimination of 
want, disease and ignorance which afflict the greater part of the 
world’s population". 5 These are goals not just for India but 
for the entire world. No wonder India's foreign policy became 
“a fascinating Study ’’ to some Western scholars. As Geoffrey 
Tyson put it: “Nehru did not need io go to New York to make 
pronouncements of international affairs; the world press came 
to Delhi to hear him". * Delhi became a necessary diplomatic 
stopover for world leaders and diplomats visiting Asia. 


Yet, Nehru was aware of the hazardous path he was treading. 
E.H.Carr once wrote that * foreign policy is not an exercise 
in sainthood.” Nehru was in agreement with this view. In 
Glimpses of World History Nehru admitted that the world was 
a hard place for “ the idealist.” He fully understood “ the 
Power dynamics underlying international relations.” ^ As 
K. Subrahmanyam observed, Nehru’s non-alignment “‘ was a 
Sophisticated policy of retaining maximum available options at 
any given time in a bi-polar world". 7 ^ Nehru's policy as 
Bicott Reid perceptively pointed out, “ United India” and helped 
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“to ease relations between the West and Peking". 8 The creation 
of a new third force, practically a moral force, arresting the 
spread of military alliances the fight for the liberation of the 
oppressed peoples of Asia and Africa through non-violence and 
the zeal to build bridges of understanding and goodwill among 
states, small and big, and among people of all climes became 
the features of a new movement launched under India’s leadership. 
‘“ Weare not neutral between right and wrong. We are neutral 
between hatred and fear,” declared Nehru. Yet some Western 
Scholars and writers like Henry Kissinger poured scorn on 
India's policy. Said Henry Kissinger: “The most strident 
advocates of neutrality are often the people who in dress, 


learning and manner of thinking are closest to the West’’.9 
Behind “their anti-colonialism lies psychological chaos”, said 


Kissinger, adding that Nehru and the non-aligned leaders were 
"tempted to play a leading role in international affairs which 
was a fertile field of manipulation for ambitious men because of 
their intractable domestic problems?'.o Kissinger accused the 
third world countries of behaving like “arbiters” not “ neutrals ”. 
Exhorting the United States and the USSR ‘‘not to compete 
for the allegiance of the uncommitted" Kissinger lamented tha 
* We sometimes act as if we and the communists were engaged 
in a debate in the Oxford Union, with the uncommitted nations 
acting as moderators and awarding a prize after hearing all 
arguments ".11 Such strong comments were made particularly 
at a time when India looked ‘“‘blatantly partisan’? in the 
eyes of many critics for her sharp condemnation of Israeli 
aggression against Egypt (backed by the Western powers) 
and her reluctance to condemn Russian invasion of Hungary. 
Criticism of India’s different positions on two similar issues 
seemed justified. Michael Brecher, however, made a sharp distinc. 
tion of India's perception of the two crises. Said Brecher: 13 
* Nehru's condemnation of Western powers over Suez and his 
initial rationalization of Russia's occupation of Hungary were 
due to two sub-conscious responses : (1) a continuing mistrust of 
Western actions because of thelengthy history of Anglo-French 
colonialism in Asia and Africa and willingness to give Russia 
a fair hearing because of the absence of direct Russian penetra- 
tlon into South and South East Asia and (2) an unstated belief 
that violence that is bad but white violence against non-whites 1s 
worse". This explanation apart, India lost many friends because 
of the manner in which India’s spokesmen, Krishna Menon being 
the shining example of them, harangued in world fora and the 
United Nations. The ''liberation " of Goa was described by 
the Washington Post “asa world class instance of post-colonial 
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hypocrisy ". 13 China’s aggression against Iudla in 1962 caused 
immense damage to India’s policy and to the non-aligned move- 
ment asa whole. In a way the Chinese attack “ exposed " the 
limitations of India’s policy. A more practical approach became 
necessary in the light of new developments. For India the 
‘Sixties were the most troubled decade both internally and 
externally. Two Prime Ministers, Nehru and Shastri, dled 
suddenly. Two wars rocked the nation that was passing through 
a severe food shortage. Another war with Pakistan was thrust 
on India. India’s treaty with the Soviet Union in 1971 was 
criticised as the last straw on the back of non-alignment, though 
Mrs. Gandhi made it clear that there was no question of making a 
compromise of our policy of non-alignment. Critics should 
remember that by taking American aid and advice during India’s 
war with China in !952, India had not walked into the ** American 
trap". Equally the Indo-Soviet treaty did not make India a 


“satellite” of the Soviet Union. Inthat precarious situation when 


there was a collusion between Pakistan, China and America 
and with the Nixon administration being determined to give 


‘India *a hell" there was no alternative for India except to 


strengthen her ties with the Soviet Union which had stood by 
India through thick and thin. Mrs. Gandhi's brilliant reply to 
a Press reporter during her visit to the United States in 1982, 
summed up her approach to foreign policy. When a reporter 
pointedly asked Mrs. Gandhi whether India was tilting to the left 
or to the right, Mrs. Gandhi shot back, ** We are tilting neither to 
the left nor to the right, but standing straight. " Mrs. Gandhi 
provided the right direction to India's policy stressing India's 
security and invulnerability in the region. India’s decision not to 
sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty and the peaceful nuclear explo. 
sion of 1974 confirmed India's. determination to keep her nuclear 
options open. Mrs. Gandhi rebutted charges that India was 


_growing nuclear ambitions by pointing out that there was a 


difference between a nuclear country and a nuclear weapon 
country. The Simla Agreement with Pakistan, the magnanimity 
shown by India in the return of POWs and the efforts to repair 
relations with Pakistan could not, however, allay Pakistan’s 
fears about India. Both Mrs. Gandhi’s Government and the 
Janata Government tried to improve relations with Beijing and 
he process of normalisation of relations with China is still 
on, though the pace of progress is slow. If India’s relations 
with China have, in the last ten years, not deteriorated, India’s 
relations with the other neighbours have not much improved. 
Itishere that a more vigorous policy iscalled for in view of 
the recent developments. 
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Though Russia’s occupation of Afghanistan has been described 
as a serious threat to Pakistan, there has not been any serious 
move from Moscow to destabilise Pakistan. Yet, Pakistan has 
used the issue to acquire massive supply of arms, planes and 
missiles, none of which can be used against any country but 
India. India is opposed to Russian presence in Afghanistan. 
India is privately opposed to continued Russian presence, though 
publicly India has not opposed it. As Rajendra Sareen sums up: 
** India has a vital stake in seeking the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan. The restoration of Afghanistan as a 
buffer between the Soviet Union and the sub-continent is of 
crucial significance for the peace of the region".I4 Once the 
Russians withdraw from Afghanistan, India will be more free 
to pursue the zone of peace concept which she and Sri Lanka 
had first talked about nearly fifteen years ago. Pakistan's threat 
perception has increased despite flow of arms from abroad. So 
has India’s fear of Pakistan’s designs including nuclear intentions. 
Now that the Chinese ''threat" has receded India can play 
a more advantageous role by first of all attending to the Pakistan 
factor. Together, India and Pakistan, can help in defusing 
tension in the region as a first step toward normalization of 
relations between them to be followed by a sort of detente 
between the super powers in the region asa whole. Should such 
a scenario develop, the other countries in the region would 
automatically give up fears about India’s intentions. Nepal, 
Sri Lanka and Bhutan would not fear India “as too big not to 
swamp the others." Nor would Bangladesh accuse India of 
trying to play the “big brother" all the time. India’s immediate 
problems are the ethnic riots in Sri Lanka and Paklstani's war 
hysteria. 


Thus as India now thinks of moving into the 2kst centary 
as a strong and stable country, one has to reflect on the legacy 
that India has inherited from a great past and of the founda. 
tions so ably laid by Nehru, Patel and other stalwarts in our 
domestic and foreign policy. There have been occasions when 
yodia was accused, perhaps not without justification, of moving 
away from the chosen path. There are still some ‘* embarrass- 
ments” to us which we cannot easily shake off. Yet, during 
the first two hundred days of his primeministership Rajiv Gandhj 
has struck the right note in his foreign policy pronouncements. 
First of all, he has most reassuringly conveyed to our neighbours 
that India does not wish to seek a dominant position in the 
region at “‘the expense" of others. The manner in which he 
set at rest all doubts about India’s intentions with regard to 
the Tamil-problem in Srl Lanka is a point in this regard. He 
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has made iv clear to Pakistan that India does not believe/in the 
disintegration of that country though Pakistan cannot afford to 
take India for a ride using the India card to get massive arms 
aid from abroad. Secondly the Prime Minister's first visit abroad, 
to the Soviet Union, has been a tremendous success and the 
relations between the two countries continue to be good. . More 
importantly the relations with the United States appear ‘to be 
taking a turn for the better and that can help in defusing tension 
jn the sub-continent gradually. India’s options seem to have 
become wider and a new era of more positive relations with 
the Western countries can be ushered in without alienating India's 
old and trusted friends. The fact that Mr. Rajiv Gandhi has 
referred to Jawaharlal Nehru's vision and approach.to. foreign 
policy on more than one occasion is indicative of the new "Prime 
Minister's determination to correct a few *''imbalances" that 
máy have crept into our policy-making system. There is every 
reason to hope for a fresh and a more constructive approach 
to India’s policy. 


All this is not to argue that India should give up her pre- 
eminent position in the region or that India should show any 
let up in her efforts to strengthen her defense. India’s options, 
including the nuclear, should be kept open. No less important 
it is for India to guard her frontiers and the long coast-liae 
with more strength and seriousness. We cannot get back to 
those tlmes when we were perhaps deluded into thinking that 
our “ friends " would not covet our territory. We were perhaps 
complacent then. Over the years we have plugged the loopholes 
of our defence system and are ‘f now well-equipped .to- meet 
any threat to our integrity " as we are constantly assured, 
Yet, we cannot afford to lose sight of the high:;goals that we 
had set before ourselves — peace, goodwill and elimination of 
want and disease. It was a tryst with destiny.. It is still a 
commitment to humanity. And if the land of Gandhi and Nehru 
cannot pursue such goals, which country in the world -cag do 
it? 
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WISE TIMES 


Prof. HASIT BUCH 


You surely see them sympathetically-benevolently. 
Bué do never meet; 

You talk-read-write about the folk, 

Say, the mass of common-men, 
Vociferously-elegantly ; 

This ocean of multitudes you care for 

To steer smooth indeed, your ship! 

The perspiration foul and burning sighs, 

Scufües, shouts and also daily fights, 

Lust-chase wasted and hunger half-fed, 

Thirst bare, simple, yet unquenched 

Of helpless surge of many, many 

In buses, in trains, 

In clusters of cottages, called villages 

In suffocating crowds of room-houses named cities! 
Yes, you have rosy maps for them; 

Have welfare-charis drafted in their name | 

Wise times are these! 

Maybe, for them, this is an unescapable Must | 
Wise indeed! The volcano hesitates to burst! 
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ADORATION OF BEAUTY 
( Short story ) 


VELURI SIVARAMA SASTRI 
(Translated from the original in Telugu by K. S. Janaki Ramiah) 


Those were the days when great empires still flourished. 
That was a perlod when Buddhism was still on its ascent. 
Akalankadeva, who was blessed with a son late in life, experienced 
in full measure, the joy that the stay over a kingdom could give. 


Vijayavarma, with his multifaced talent, was equal to ten 
sons, as he grew up. In mischief, he seemed to have a thousand 
hands like Kartaviryarjuna. In pursuit of studies he was the 
very incarnation of Brahma, the repository of learning. In 
music, he was more than a celestial singer. In horse-riding, 
he was a Kinnara. 


Akalankadeva was overwhelmed with joy to have a son 
like Vijayavarma. But he concealed his joy ‘in his heart and at 
no time did he give expression to it outwardly. His Queen Jaya 
could not understand his idea. So she was a little vexed. 


Vijayavarma could get from his father anything, for the 
mere asking of it, however difficult it might be to secure it. 
His palace was an exhibition venue. But there, he was the 
only visitor. 


Jasmine creepers and roses grew in his garden. His orchard 
ylelded fruits of many varieties. He tried to open the buds 
- by blowing breath into them. But they would not respond as 
ifthey were angry with him for such an unnatural experiment. 
On such occasions he would turn pensive. 


With the shells that Vijayavarma had gathered, one could 
build a mansion. So people called him the *'Shell-Prince. ” 
Vijayavarma was fond of clothes of every hue. If, on a day, 
he bought them in hundreds, next day he would buy them in 
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thousands. Anything that was beautiful had to fall into his 
hands, “Kings are fond of fresh beauties "— so goes an adage. 


IY 


Vijayavarma came of age. The royal prlest pronounced that 
It was the right time for the prince to enter Gurukula for studles. 
Akalankadeva said to Jaya: “The priest has ordered that our 
boy sbould be put to school. Though he will be away from us 
for a short period, by the learning that he acquires, he will be 
nearer to us." But the queen remarked curtly :‘* What! Is this 
the measure of affection that you have cherlshed in your heart 
for your son? Could you not put it off by at least a year more?” 


This conversation reached the ears of the palace priest, 
through the maid-servants. Generally, such. news brought , by 
those women, though cogent, turns pungent in palaces. The 
priest revised his opinion accordingly. When be next met the 
king, he suggested to him with folded-hands, '*O Monarch ! 
Vijayavarma can wait for some more time to start his schooling. 
Besides, the stars at present are not propitious to him. So 
the. proposal may be put off to a later date." 


A ray of smile shone on the lips of the king. Vijayavarma 
came to know of the opinion of his parents about his studies. 
One fine morning, without informing any one, he approached 
the junior Guru of the Gurukula and spoke thus: “ I, Vijayavarma, 
am  prostrating before you Guruji.”  ( Vijayavarmoham 
abhivaadaye ) 

He did so with due reverence. The teacher with great 
wonder blessed him thus: * May you prosper with long life." 
(Apushman edhi Vijayavarman ) 


The Guru was astonished because the prince was not pretend- 
ing illness. He was not hiding in the houses of palace officials 
dnd servants. He did not become a fugitive. In those days, no 
prince usually entered Gurukula without creating such scenes of 
reluctance. 
= "The parents came to know of his decision. They were sore ; 
they were glad. Moreover they sent munificent donations to 
the hermitage. 

` The junior professor in the Gurukula explained to the prince. 
the rules, as well as the code of conduct, to be followed strictly 
and meticulously by the inmates of the hermitage. d 

Vijayavarma gave up meat, he abandoned horse-riding, forgot 
his routine of being attended upon by maid-servants, did not 
think of his mothér's fondlings; and put an end to his plajful 
attitude. 
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Other students in the Gurukula found ‘his strict adherence 
to the rules, very inconvenient to them. They were angry with 
him. But in the progress-record maintained, there was no black 
mark against the name of Vijayavarma. 


Teachers had to come prepared to the class to teach him, 
irrespective of the subjects they taught. The servants who return- 
éd to the king from the Ashramia reported thus: “Mighty monarch! 
Now the Gurukula deserves that name in the truest sense.” 
The maid-servants likewise gave a brilliant report about Vijaya- 
varma to the queen. “A prince is a prince, wherever he be. 
He cannot be otherwise, O gracious queen! He did not even 
smell the eatables sent by you. He relishes learning and discpline 
more than food and comforts. The ''Shell-Prince" now has 
turned a **Scholar-Prince." Learning must be very beautiful and 
attractive to him. Otherwise how can the prince become fully 
engrossed in 1t? 


TII 


It is in the nature of some people to experience the latent 
beauty In a thing and enjoy it from a distance, without destroying 
it. It is in the nature of some persons to relinquish a thing of 
exquisite beauty and experience the joy got from such an act. 
Some others acquire a beautiful thing and enjoy it, by using it 
for themselves. 


Some persons feel glad by seeing God in a blossoming bud. 
Others pluck a flower and worship God with it. Some others 
decorate their hair or their beds with it and feel the joy. 


Who does not like ‘“‘a thing of beauty, which is a joy for- 
ever?" as a poet put it. 


In fact, the entire universe is pacing fast towards ** That * 
exquisitely beautiful Entity. 


In Vijayavarma’s palace could be seen curios from sea-shells 
to precious stones and from fence-flowers to decorative flowers 
carved on stones and wood. 


One day he went to the gymnasium. There he saw a sword 
with horrid beauty dangling on one of the walls. From there, 
he went to an exhibition hall. There an idol of a damsel, in a 
love-lorn mood, attracted him. He observed it keenly for a 
long time. Then he paced his steps to a museum. There a rare 
gold coin caught his eye. Another day, he visited the cottage 
of thé palace-scribe, Sushena. The door had been thrown open. 
Hé s4W no one in the cottage. There on the wall opposite the 
main door a betel-nut-sheath was seen by him. It was shining 
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like a silk garment. Palm-leaves strewn on the floor, looked 
like silver sheets. He came out and looked around. Nature 
and the surroundings appealed to hís aesthetic mind and roused 
his curiosity. 
IV 

In course of time, an unusual calm arose among the inmates 
of the Gurukula on a certain day. “I spun a sacred thread; 
( Yagnopavita ) which was so thin and fine, that it could be Rept 
in a. groundnut. I made it with the idea of offering it to our 
Guru, It islost" cried a student. He began to examine the 
necks and shoulders of his friends. The garment of another 
student disappeared. He began to check the belongings of the 
Ashram-mates. Another fellow woke up at midnight and yelled, 
* Thief! Thief!’ All others joined him in his uproar. 


Such tumult could be seen among the teachers also. *' The 
Book of Devotional Aphorisms” ( Bhakti Sutras ) of a teacher 
was lost. 


It was an off-day for the pupils. 
In the Gurukula no student had any box. Things began to 
disappear. Sothe students installed a ghost on the empty throne. 


* [came out at midnight. Isaw a ghost flying towards your 
cottage. Did you not see it?’ A boy asked Vijayavarma. On 
the same night Nayagupta lost his birch-tree-leaves ( Bhurja 
Patra ). 

Thus the ghost had its undetected and unchecked stay over 
the Gurukula. 

On that free day all the disciples held a meeting under a 
banyan tree. They were in different groups. 

“I say, the ghost is a mere myth;a misnomer. The thief is 
none but our Devasarma " said one. 

* No, no. I find Nayagupta always searching the bags of all. 
He is the thief and none else " said the other. 

* Cannot be. He Is terribly afraid of ghosts. Consequently, 
he does not enjoy sound sleep at nights. His fear is that he 
would be carried away by some ghost, If he slept, " Interrupted 
a third pupil. 

* Never, never. Not he. I suspect Devadas, because un- 
necessarily he steps into every cottage quite often. I am quite 
sure he is the culprit,” another boy assured in an assuming tone. 

Vijayavarma listened to all those aspersions, and remarked, 
* You do not know—none of you — the real fact. If the property 
js somewhere, the doubt is elsewhere. That is not right. ” 
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Slowly a fear-worm entered the brain of Vijayavarma. It 
began to buzz the question, “ What is theft 2" A man tries to 
possess a thing that he desires to have. All havea right to use 
the fruits of the forest. if the forest belongs to a king, any 
person who takes fruits from it will be branded as a thief. 


A certain king defeats another king and occupies his kingdom. 
That will be looked upon as an act of valour. Man and woman 
attract each other and come together. Then it is love. Every 
day, every minute, individuals will be stealing the five elements 
of Nature. It is divine debt. 


But in the act of thieving, if one is not caught, he is a 
monarch; if caught, he is a thief. 


Tbinking thus, Vijayavarma accompanied a Sramana called 
Sarvasama. The Sramana began his class, with his exposition 
of the day's lesson. All the pupils sat right in front of him, 
like pure pearls. Sarvasama was not onlya religlous teacher, 
but also a professor of economics. 


One student asked, “ Sir, what is meant by theft ?”’ ** Theft Is 
possessing others’ property without either their knowledge or 
permission. This is a general definition" sald the Acharya, 
"How does it belong to him?" asked Vijayavarma. 

"lam wearing this garment. So it is mine.” 
“What is it made of?" 

“Of cotton yarn. ” 

“Where does the cotton come from? ^ 

" From the cotton plant." 

“The cotton plant?" 

“From the earth. ” 

“To whom does the earth belong?" 

“To the king.” 

"How did he come to possess it?" 

“He conquered it. ” 

“With what ?"' 

“With the help of his army and the strength of his arms.” 
“Then, Sir, the king—is he not a thief?” 

Before the Sramana could reply, a ripple of laughter rolled 
among the pupils. 

The concept of beauty, active in Vijayavarma, turned into 
a sort of agony. 

Sarvasama continued to say, ‘‘ Who says he is not a thief? 
But such a master-thlef is necessary to save people from the tyranny 
of a thousand thieves. If this can be had by other means of 
through other agencies, there is no necessity fora king. In such 
a case, the king becomes a superfluous authority.” 
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This answer pricked the conscience of Vijayavarma. He 
Simply raised his head and gazed at the setting sun. 


* Devasarma, Nayagupta and Devadas are suspended from 
classes. This order should be given effect to through me. This 
is the order of our junior professor ° said Sarvasama to Vijaya- 
varma. Vijayavarma's eye-corners grew wet. He said to Sarvasama, 
* Please inform our professor that the culprit would be in my 


cottage tomorrow morning." His assurance tickled the -curiosity 
of Sarvasama. 


Vijayavarma walked hither and thither, as if possessed by à 
ghost. Day time appeared to him as an interrogating authority. 
Slowly, the moon, like a thief, began to peep from behind the 
clouds. The moonlight in that serene atmosphere appeared like 
unto a mad ghost. j 


Vijayavarma went to have a nap. He fell into a dream, while 
rolling on the bed that night. Then he saw a different world 
before him. 


That world was a big tunnel. From.it rose a dhoti and spoke 
thus: “A man by name Balaki spun me into yarn first on -a 
spinning wheel. Then, I got a gross body, on the loom of a 
Harijan called Kolagaya.  Balaki rid me of dirt, dyed me in 
red colour, as that of oleander. He was using me like 'a 
flower. After his bath, I was spread on a rod for drying. Then 
you stole me. You put me in a dungeon. There I had neither 
air nor light. Rats made holes in my stomach. I was throwg 
in dust. Now I am alive with a subtle body." j 


While it was continuing its narrative oration thus, a palm-leaf 
got up and interruped the dhoti’s speech and said, “ All the 
while, you are talking of your own distress. Remember, you are 
not our representative. Will you put an end to your SAPE 
for eloquence ?"* 


Admonishing the dhoti so vehementy, the palm- leaf turned 
to the prince and said, ‘‘O prince! you brought me to your 
palace along with the betel-pouch and the iron stylus. We 
were dumped in a dark room with your other acquisitions." 


Even before it could finish his complaint, the spoon -in a 
drinking glass made a rattling noise. The devotional Aphorisms 
snubbed all the others and approached the prince. It cursed 
bim saying, ‘Learning will not smile on you forever’? Then 
the stylus pushed the book aside and threatened the prince thus: 
“Can you recognise me prince? If you do.not, return me to 
my master. I’ll fly through your throat like a dart. " So gins 
jt flew at him like a missile. 
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;,, In the meanwhile the Professor along with the inmates of 
the Gurukula made his appearance at the gate of Vijayavarma’s 
cottage. Hepeeped in. By then the dream-world of Vijayavarma 
had become dissipated. 


j i The crows cawed on a nearby peepal tree. Vijayavarma felt 
startled. 


The sun adorned the firmament with his golden rays. Seeing 
Nayagupta pacing slowly towards the hut, Balaki remarked, ** O, I 
expected you to stand in front of Vijayavarma’s hut with folded 
hands. "' 


“Talso thought likewise. I did not see you there"? quipped 
Nayagupta. 


*O1Devasarma | I thought I would see you in front of this 
hut earlier. But you are coming now," wondered one of the 
disciples. 


Inthe meanwhile, Devadas joined them. ‘‘ Somehow every- 
thing seems to be moving upside down to-day” remarked Balaki.» 
He pushed Devadas to the midst of Nayagupta, Devasarma 
and others. 


Kulapati, the Junior Professor, and other teachers and 
V.I. Ps assembled near the hut. The door of Vijayavarma’s hut 
remained closed. All stood in silence in front of it. 


Vijayavarma opened the door of the cottage. All the persons 
assembled there looked into his hut again. There blossomed a 
ray of curlosity on the face of every person standing there. 

But no one was seen In the cottage. 


Vijayavarma came out, opening his hitherto closed door. 
He extended a hearty welcome to all. They entered his hut 
and took their seats inside. 


" Where is the thief?” interrogated the Junior Professor, 
Vijayavarma stood erect and replied, “No one is the thief in 
this world except the king, Sir, T am the thief.” That was an 
emphatic confession. After his reply, he produced before all 
of them, the things he had stolen. 


Hebc«ed to all assembled there in his cottage and askea, 
“Guruji, what is the punishment I deserve ? Venerable Acharya, 
please announce the punishment.” 


The Kulapati with a smile on his lips said, “ To bind you 
to the kingdom, as a Crown-prince, That is the punishment,” 
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Sarvasama, the group of disciples, the team of teachers“ with 


one voice spontaneously said, “A fine decision. So be ~ ft. 


Tathastu. '' 


Vijayavarma understood in a new light, what the doctrine 
of Beauty and Aesthetics meant. Hence, since then, the Adoration 
of Beauty practised by Vljayavarma, acquired a new dimension, 
a new meaning and a new message in his life, 


Into such Land Let me Crawl , 
C. JACOB 


Let me close my eyes and crawl - 
Into such land without fall, 

Where no souls ev'r quarrel for 
Bread or drink or for shelter. 


Where no men ev'r fight for gold, 

Or land or margins so old; 

Where rights are dead, wrongs burled. 
Let me. crawl and reach that world. . 


Where there is no bone of content, 
Where brutish wars don’t sweep out 
The Innocent, meek and mild, 

Let me crawl and reach that world. 


Where darkness and light look like, 
Day and night mingle alike, 
And Seasons all become one, 
Let me crawl and reach that one. 


Where there are no castes, no creeds” z i 
Religions or of their seeds; e 
Where all are one and one's -all, 

Into such land let me crawl. 
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"TOWARDS AN INCLUSIVE VISION 


Dr. V. V. B. RAMA RAO 
M. R. College, Vizianagaram 


This is not a matter relating to the optometrist, still less 
Is it one of tilting your spectacles with the tip of your middle 
finger on to the bridge of your nose for greater comfort of 
visibility, Itis one of developing a sane, cheerful and healthy 
outlook on life and things in general. It is said that the 
iind in its own place can make a heaven of hell and a hell 
of heaven. More pragmatically, it is your own attitude to 
things which can make your life pleasurable or otherwise. 
The comic and the tragic perspectives are two different ways of 
looking at life. The comic is said to be more pleasing and in 
the long run life-giving. The tragic perspective contributes to 
creating a salutary effect by sobering down the effervescent 
tipples of risibility. Horace Walpole is said to have epigramati- 
cally rtemarked: ‘* The world is a comedy to those who think 
and a tragedy to those who feel." Human beings are both thinking. 
and- feeling beings and both thought and feeling are natural 
and necessary. By Walpole’s implication our perception should 
subsume both the attitudes. What is important is a balance, a 
quality of comprehension that saints have acquired over the 
years by cultivating. and perfecting thought and by subduing 
feeling. This occurs iñ moments of realization in great poets 
as when a character in Shakespeare said, *' Ripeness is all. ” The 
vio ‘view. of life stresses man's involvement in evil and the 

tant pain and suffering and it has its value in the faith o, 
it t least in. the hope that man’s confrontation with evil will 

e fo owed ‘by an illuminating insight or the noetic quality. 
fut the drawback is that it leaves the impression of waste and 
a final taste of bitterness to those who wear these gloomy 
spectacles. - The Spanish thinker Miguel Unamuno found that 
the.ro ot of the tragic vision of life is in the hunger of man’s 
lent. for personal. immortality. However, man’s nobler faculty, 
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reason, tells him it is a dream. Contradiction, may be inner 
or outer, isthe basis for the tragic perspective. If Unamuno't 
is one of ** knowing contradictions " the Existentialist Kierkegaard’s 
is the “ suffering contradiction." Schopenhauer finds that it 
is the finality of tragedy that satisfies us—that the end brings 
peace because all is over, the story is complete, the rest Is 
silence. 


Bot real life isnot merely reading a book and enjoying a 
tragedy in the armchair or in the auditorium. It is different 
being a protagonist in the drama that is life. A drama is 
unreal—at least imaginary—while life is real. The tragic lens 
makes one gloomy and renders life only a period of pain. But 
the same suffering and pain, irradiated in perception through 
a comic lens makes life livable if not entirely pleasurable. We 
want to live, notwithstanding the pain that attends on it and 
is subsumed in it. We will do well to equip ourselves to face 
all contingencies with adjustable comic lenses. A study of the 
processes of the comic effect (not merely the risible) enables 
us to have a firmer grip on ourselves and a cheerful grasp of 
the reality. Looked through this magic lens of our own making 
the painful comes nearer to being absurd. This in its turn 
brings us nearer to the comic interpretation and a deeper 
perception of life. 


A comprehensive attitude must explain and account for the 
“human condition.” Hazlitt once wrote: ‘To explain the 
nature of laughter and tears is to account for the condition of 
human life, for it is in a manner compounded of the two.” 
Palmer, a recent writer on comedy, elucidated Walpole's aphorlsm: 
“To the man of intellect who stands aside looking critically at 
life as at a procession of amusing figures, life is a comedy. It 
intrigues the intellect. It is stuff of paradoxes. It is compact 
of irony and absurd mischance, a festival of fools. To the 
man of quick feeling, easily vibrating with sympathy with his 
Kind life, on the other hand, isa tragedy." The advantage of 
having a comic perspective is that the Insight of comedy is directed 
upon the meaningless aspects of life’s contradictions and upon 
the absurdity inherent in human acts, roles and projects. This 
perspective implies an acceptance of man with all his weaknesses 
and failures. This makes us realize what could really be expected 
of frail mortals. Acceptance paves the way to forgiveness. This 
makes the comic lens more realistic, practical and sane in that 
it enables the wearer to be compassionate and comprehending. 


Writers on the comic mode in literature have enunciated 
the beneficial properties of the comic perspective. Feiblemds 
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wrote: “ Comedy is an antidote to error." The lens of comedy 
sharpens our perception of the comic spirit and thereby improves 
our perspective. The comic perspective is as inclusive as it is 
heterogeneous and it sharpens our understanding of laughter 
and tears. It arms us with a rich sense of humour and a sort 
of philosophical amusement at all the superiorities and inferlori- 
ties. According to Susanne Langer, life is compounded of the 
tragic rhythm and the comic rhythm. The two combine and in 
effect they never remain in isolation. The maturation of vision 
implies a progress towards the comic perspective. This kind 
of maturation is evident in the greatest writers of the world 
like Dante, Cervantes and Shakespeare. In them as in the 
great writers af all times and climes the tragic is absorbed by 
and assimilated into the comprehensive, all-embracing comic. 


Life being a strangely disparate mixture of the tragic and 
the comic, you will have to acquire a perspective that can react 
healthily to all situations. Susanne Langer wrote: “The fact 
that the two great rhythms, comic and tragic, are radically 
distinct does;not mean that they are each other’s opposites or even 
incompatible forms. Tragedy can rest squarely on a comic 
substructure and yet be pure tragedy. This is natural enough, 


for life from which all felt rhythms spring contains both in every 
mortal organism. "* 


The implication for all enthusiastic livers is to cultivate 
serenity and equanimity, cheerfulness and compassion. Only 
adjusting your lenses makes the cultivation easy. Nothing is 
either entirely tragic or entirely comic. More often than not, 
there is a trace of the one in the other. Generally speaking, 
life is more comic than tragic. Reviewing a film nearly five 
decades ago, Graham Greene wrote in what then was only 
a flash of insight: “ The truth is seldom tragic for human 
beings are not made in that grand way. The truth may be sad 
but truth is nearly always funny." In a recent novel one of 
his characters avers: ‘‘ Contrary to common belief, truth is 
nearly always funny. It’s only tragedy which people bother to 
invent or imagine." The French playwright Anouilh declared: 
"The only virile attitude to take in the face of the human 
condition is to laugh at it." 


If the greatest works in literature have reflected, inclusive 
Vision, the greatest of the scriptures, the Bhagavadgita, has 
Identified this attitude much earlier as the quality of the learned 
ones. The Lord enjoins us to practise and to propagate the 


salnt'S eye-view, Sama Drishti. The spiritually evolved have 
this faculty : 
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Vidya vinayasampunne brahmane gavi hastini 
Sunicaiva swapake ca panditah samadarsinah 


Pandits, Jnanis look upon the learned Brahmin who has a 
wealth of humility, the cow, the elephant, the dog and the cooker 
and eater of dog's meat with Sama Drishti, equal temper of mind. 

Bhagavadgita, 5. I8. 


The equanimity of the saint is the power he derives from 
this attitude. Catholic saint, St. Juliana, sald: 


Sin Is behovely 
All shall be well and — 
All manner of things shall be well. 


Sin or man’s incapacity to escape from error and suffering, 
can become behovely without disconcerting one if there is a 
proper inward discipline and an ability to look at things io 
their perspective. He is the Nityasantushta, the one above all 
dualities, and nearest to the Almighty of the Gita. . 


To laugh at life needs maturation, not flippancy or insensi- 
bility. While trying to get a larger and more valid perspective 
on life, adjust your lenses and see for yourself how you have 
gone a step forward in the process of maturation. 


This Future of Mine 


B. RAVI 


Suddenly it strikes me — eit 
That my future is as 

Uncertain as the contcurs 6 a 1 
On the face ofa frlend a 

I have never seen before z DSN 
Yet is walking with me 

Into the recesses of the night 

At every lamp post 

I try to search his face 

But he seems unwilling 

And remains something. of a mystery: 


Perhaps the morning 
Has to come and reveal it all 
But what I am afraid is that 
It may dawn all of a sudden 

: And catch me unprepared 
To see what may well be aae 
Not a very likable face.  — xs iiia 
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Sri S. Narayanaswamy : 
An Enlightened Industrialist 


K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


In almost nine out of ten instances, the birthdays of persons 
celebrated in public, are either politically motivated or sectionally 
inspired. Only a few among men and women who receive plaudits 
are deserving of recognition and felicitatlons for having lived 
the good age. Sri S. Narayanaswamy, who completed his 
elghty-first year in April last, is one such whom most of the 
institutions and organizations with which he has been connected 
look upon as an ungrudging contributor to their interests. Hardly 
before he passed his ’Twenties, he had already joined groups 
working for the social, cultural and industrial causes. Though 
not a fuli full-fledged graduate of our university, he had graduated 
creditably in public service. Many a movement of public 
utility claimed him as an incessant coadjutor or collaborator 
in advancing the objects for which such? institutions came into 
existence. 


The stock exchange drew his attention for an early career 
but unlike many others engaged in the share.market he had 
deen found from the beginning refreshing himself with valuable 
pre-occupations such as reading a lot of good literature and 
writing with great speed upon. many a subject of economic and 
Industrial interest. As a speaker, even at a young age, he was 

| needed by the social organisers to participate in their discussions, 
and never did he show slackening in his mental powers of tackling 
problems. More than that, his facility for speech and his 
“Attraction in filling it with apt quotations from modern writers 
proved an immense source of willing attention from audiences. 


‘Like the late Sri C. Y. Chintamani of Allahabad and 
Ds, D. V. Gundappa of Bangalore, without holding university 
‘degtees; he 1s any day more competent by his knowledge than 
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of the so-called experts in the field with long suffixes to thelr 
academic qualifications. One may get amazed indeed at his 
readiness, to talk on economic and technological problems with 
apparent ease and command of adequate material. 


With a variety of interests and serlous involvements in 
business concerns he has no self-obsessions of importance so 
as to remove the qualities of loyalty and admiration for men 
of intellect and large vision such as Dr. C. P. Ramaswaml Alyar, 
The Rt. Hon'ble Mr. Sastri and Rajaji. If every one of them 
felt him reliable and useful in moments of need, it only adds 
to his other sterling traits of promptness and energetic discharge 
of assignments ín public affairs. 


His daily routine of attending Advisory Boards of more than 
a dozen Companies in the industrial field, has not robbed him 
of naturalness and cheer and an accommodative spirit to claims 
ofa different kind. The adage that the busiest man alone can 
find time for everything is true in a great measure of him. A 
practical mind is his, and an unquestioning inclination to help 
others in distress. To his credit is a clean and unblemished 
record of service of all kinds, ranging from small undertakings 
of collecting books for building up a library to the vast entre- 
preneurial efforts at bringing into life a new industry or reviving 
a sick one. In short, his ambitions are for others; his activities 
are for himself. 
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Gandhi “The Gita'' and Gayatri 
in “The Vendor of Sweets” 


R. A. JAYANTHA 
Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati 


The impressive popularity achieved by some of the novels 
of R.K Narayan, notably The Financial Expert, The English 
Teacher and The Guide, seems to have somewhat obscured his 
significant achievement in The Vendor of Sweets ( hereafter 
abbreviated to The Vendor). A creation of his ripe age and 
maturity as novelist — Narayan was sixty at the time of writing 
this work — it has a subtle charm which becomes apparent to 
the reader only after a second or third reading. At least, it 
was so with me. In terms of outward events, dramatic and 
sensational happenings, and variety of people, The Vendor is a 
complete contrast to Narayan’s other novels. It is outwardly 
quiet and gentle. It does not have anything like the menacing 
presence of a raakshasato contend with, asin The Man-eater of 
Malgudi. Nor is there a whole community of people which in 
its blind trust and faith helps in the transformation of a ragamuffin, 
a rascal into a saint and martyr, as in The Guide. There is 
no run-on a private bank by hundreds of its panic-stricken 
depositors, as in. The Financial Expert. Nor does a magnificent tiger 
stray into the streets of Malgudi, as in A Tiger for Malgudi, to 
throw its people into utter confusion to start with, and later 
to attain -mystical illumination. Instead The Vendor tells us the 
domestic story of a father andson. An impulsive and drastic 
reduction of the price of sweets is the only sensational thing to 
happen init. Unlike The Man-eater of Malgudi, its predecessor 
which presents a richly peopled world almost Chaucerian in its 
variety, this novel focusses attention on a limited number of 
People: Jagan the protagonist, his son Mali, Mali’s companion 
Grace, and Jagan's ubiquitous cousin who is not given a name. 
In addition to these chief characters, there are Jagan's wife 
Ambika, his parents, Chinna Dorai the halr-blackener and 
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sculptor, and a few others. If the number of characters is limited 
in this novel, it presents greater psychological subtlety and depth 
of fecling than many other novels of Narayan. 


It is possible to read The Vendor as a merely amusing story 
which depends for its comedy on the Improbable and fantastic. 
But there is much more in it than is apparent on the surface. 
While it seems jo tell the amusing story of an eccentric and 
obscurantist father and his upstart son, and the game of hide 
and seek they play with each other, in point of fact it is built 
on a few inter-related themes of which thé most readily obvious 
is the father-son motif. The others are: youth versus age, the 
generation gap, tradition versus modernity, East versus West, and 
search or quest. The quest motif is the most meaningful tn the 
novel and encompasses all the others. Jagan the protagonist 
of the novel, by virtue of the circumstances. of his life, engaged 
himself in different kinds of search. But he is not a deliberate 
and self-conscious quester, nor is he capable of sophisticated 
Intellectual inquiry. Wheat is more, he is hardly aware of some 
of the searches he is involved in. 


Ever since his wife Ambika died of a braín tumor and an 
invincible barrier began to grow between himself and his orphaned 
son Mali, Jagan anxiously tries to establish, though in vain, an 
affectionate and durable relationship and communication with 
him. His other searches stem from this, because all the major 
problems of Jagan’s life since his wife's death are created by Mali, 
Troubled by Mali’s unpredictable ways, especially after his return 
from America, and deeply hurt by his contemptuous reference to 
him as ‘‘a vendor of sweets" (P. 96 ,* Jaganengages himself, though 
unconsciously, in finding out his “identity” (P. 128), and seeks 
to know who he is: father. of Mali, a mere maker and vendor 
of sweets, gatherer of money, or something else. In other words, 
he is made by his circumstances to seek an answer to one of 
the oldest questions of mankind, “ Who am I[?’’, although to be 
sure ho docs not phrase itin this fashion. He learns from 
experience, as the novel shows, that he is not just * bone or meat ^ 
(P. 120), but a living soul. Finally, there is Jagan’s quest for 
freedom — freedom from tiresome routine activities, from a 
life of repetition and drift, from self-deception and delusion of 
attachments — so that he may live the remaining years of his 
life in meaningful activity directed away from his egotistical 
self. In effect, Jagan’s search is for enduricg values of life and 


* Quotations from the text are from The Vendor of Sweets, Indian 
Thought Publications, Mysore. 1981. All parenthetical page 
references are to this edition. 
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complete spiritual enlightenment. In his own words, he seeks 
to enter “a new janma.” (P. 120) It is Narayan's distinction 
asa novelist that he explores the time-honoured motif of quest 
through the comic mode. [t is characteristic of his comic vision 
and method that he should choose such a prosaic figure as a 
vendor of sweets, who is ordinary and average as the protagonist 
of this quest novel. In Jagan's quest his profession of faith in 
Gandhian ideals and the teachings of the Bhagavadgita, and his 
Interest in the sculpting of the idol of Gayatri the Goddess 
of radiance and enlightenment, all play a part in varying degrees, 
This paper makes an attempt to study this aspect of the novel. 


It is better stated at the outset that The Vendor ls not a 
"Gandhi Novel" and that Narayan has not written one such. 
Nor does it alm at expressing any particular attitude towards 


Gandhi and his way of life. However, the novelist uses the 


Gandhian motif, to study a certain kind of man who claims to 
be a follower of Gandhi. (P. 15) He gives us a meticulously 
detailed account of Jagan’s apparently Gandhian habits. He 
wears only simple and plain Khaddar clothes made of yarn he 
himself has spun on the Charkha. We has been spinning on it 
since Gandhi visited Malgudi “ over twenty years ago." (P. 15) 
He produces enough yarn to meet hls sartorial requirements, 


"which consist of just two sets of clothes. He has made lta 


polnt to wear only “non-violent footwear," **sandals made of 
the leather of an animal which had dled of old age." (P.15) 
In the past occasionally he would make “excursions to remote 
villages where a cow or a calf waa reported to be dying” 
(P.15) to secure the hide. Thereafter he would try his hand 
at tanning it, even at the risk of blasting his domestic life 
because his wife and little son were unable to tolerate the 
stench of the leather. Jagan abandoned this practice in deference 
to his dying wife's wish, and thereafter was content to depend 
upon a trusted cobbler to supply his rather complicated non- 
vlolent footwear. Jagan's experiments in dietetics, his quackish 
enthusiasm for nature cure, his austerity and determination to 


‘be self-reliant regarding his personal needs, his needless conquest 


of taste, and his proud claim regarding his “simple living and 
high thinking, as Gandhi taught us” /P.45), all these make 
him an eccentric and rather comic Gandhi man. But he also 
accumulates wealth, largely by evading tax, even though he 
claims that one who “came under the spell of Gandhi ” * could 
do not wrong." (P. 45) With his tongue in the chéek, the 
author says that if Gandhi had said anywhere that one should 
pay his sales tax uncomplainingly, Jagan would have certainly 


: done 80. (P. 117) si 
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Jagan's evasion of tax and accumulation of unaccounted 
money is not the only contradiction in his profession and practice 
of Gandhian principles. He has a tendency to attribute to 
Gandhl, his** master", some of his own fads. For example, he 
asserts that the Mahatma ‘‘ was opposed to buffalo products.” 
(P.97) His experiments with salt-free and sugar-free diet 
have nothing to do with Gandhi; so too his notions about the 
properties of margosa and the nylon toothbrush. As the author 
explains: “It was impossible to disentangle the sources of 
his theories and say what he owed to Mahatmaji and how much 
he has imbibed from his father, who had also spent a lifetime 
perfecting his theories of sound llving..." (P.26) In a remini- 
scent mood Jagan can also allow his memory to slur over the 
fact that by the time he ever came to know about the Mahatma, 
he had already failed several times in the B. A., and had been 
taking his examination as a private candidate, and thus make 
the heroic claim: “I bad to leave the college when Gandhl 
ordered us to non-co-operate.: I spent the best of my student 
years In prison." (P. 33) 


Hence. the question: ‘‘ How sincere is Jagan's profession of 
highminded Gandhian principles?" Is it entirely hypocritical, 
“*Pecksniffian”’, a mere '*smoke-screen " for his dishonesty, as 
some have chosen to describe it? While the contradictions in his 
Gandhism are very true and do not have to be laboured at all, to 
be fair to him, we have to note that he keeps up well past his 
middle age certain Gandhian practices acquired as a youaog man. 
He consistently wears khadi, spins regularly on the charkha, and 
lives a life of ascetic simplicity, even though these do not make 
his day-to-day living smooth or comfortable for him. And hls 
loyalty to Gandhi has made him an cutcast from his close 
relations, although he is quite happy to be one since he can 
escape a number of tiresome family festivals and funerals. 
(P.148) Hehas not expected in return any personal gaia for 
being “Gandhian ”, albeit in his own comic way. It is something 
to be a Gandhian, however imperfect, in an environment which 
is anything but Gandhian. The Vendor is placed in the "Sixties 
of post-Independence India, in which Gandhian values are given 
the go by. Jagan has to adhere to them for his own satisfaction. 
His profession of Gandhism has helped him to acquire some 
discipline and order in his personal life in contrast to the 
disorder and aimlessness of his son’s life. He must have learnt 
from Gandhi his sense of the :dignity of all labour and he ls 
sincerely happy to be a vendor of sweets. In his own way he 
is an upright businessman and would not brook, under any 
circumstances, adulteration of the quality of sweets he makes 
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and sells. And he takes considerable trouble to guarantee 
thelr quality even when he slashes down their price. To make 
money, as he successfully does, in the world of Malgudi he 
does not require any  *smoke-screen" at all, least of all 
Gandhism. Therefore ‘‘pecksnitian’’ canaot be the word to 
describe Jagan’s ‘“‘ Gandhism’”’. 


Jagan's devotion to the Bhagavadgita, it may be assumed, 
ls a consequence of his reverence for Gandhi, although it is 
not explicitly said so in the novel. Frequently both Gandhl 
and the Gifta are associated in hls mind. A “red bound” copy 
of the Gita is a companion to him and he spends most of his 
spare time in the sweet shop reading it. He sports before others 
his knowledge of its teachings to which he refers frequently. 
There is nothing surprising or unnatural In this since the Gita 
and its teachings area part of the ethos of Malgudi, and have 
been so for centuries, But it is the use Jagan makes of the 
Gita that renders him eccentric and comic. In fact, his ** Gitaism ” 
is much more comic than his Gandhism. This is brought out 
quletly in the first ever reference to it in the novel. We are 
told that every morning Jagan sat “with a sense of fulfilment 
on a throne-like chair in his shop placed at a strategic point" 
so that “he could hear, see and smell whatever was happening 
In the kitchen" and notice what was golng on at the front 
stall. As long as the frying and sizzling noise in the kitchen 
continued and the trays passed, Jagan noticed nothing, “ his 
gaze unflinchingly fixed on the Sanskrit lines in a red bound 
copy of the  Bhagavadgita, but if there were the slightest 
pause in the sizzling, he cried out to the cooks without lifting 
his eyes from the sacred text, * What is happening...? "By a 


similar shout he would alert the counter-attendant as well as 


the watchman at the door, and return to the Lord's sayings with 
a quietened mind. ( P. 18 ) 


Until the time for counting the day's collection arrived, 
Jagan would continue to read the Gita with fixed attention. His 
attachment to money, ‘‘free cash" ( P. 20) as well as accounted 
money, conflicts with the Gita ideals of non-attachment as well 
as non-possession (both very dear to Gandhi). But he likes 
to believe that he does not accumulate it at all —**it just grows 


naturally '*. It is one's “duty to work” and he is doing just 
this, He cites a verse from the Gita, as he can always do, in 


support of it. ( P. 46 ) Jagan's attachment to money is not simply 
that of a miser, although he does accumulate money 
meticulously. He is not just another version of Margayya, the 
""finanelal empert ", with whom money becomes such an obsession 
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as to make him at one stage even grow indifferent to his wife 
and son. Jagan on the other hand intends all his wealth for 
his son and to make him happy. He even feels a ‘‘ sneaking 
admiration”? (P 54) for his son when he comes to know to 
his shock that Mali has pilfered from the loft enough money 
to buy his passage to America. He likes to regard it as his 
self-reliance, and as could be expected, alludes without any 
relevance to a saying of the Gita. 


Jagan's frequent references to Gandhi and the Gita are little 
more than a harmless vanity he indulges in. They become 
ludicrous and comic not only because they are often irrelevant 
but because on these occasions Jagan believes that he understands 
both Gandhi and the Gita. One suspects that he invokes them 
when his thinking is rather muddled. His understanding of 
Gandhian principles and of the teachings of the Gita comes to 
be put to a most severe test when Mali creates unexpectedly a 
series of problems for him. To start with, he not only revolts 
against Jagan’s parental authority, refuses to go to school, and 
later goes to America ostensibly to learn to bea creative writer, 
but actually returns home along with Grace, a half-Korean and 
half-American girl to whom he is supposed to be married, and 
an absurd project to manufacture story-writing machines. Jagan 
is shaken rudely out of his complacency and sense of self-ful- 
filment. Till then he thought that he had solved every problem 
of his life, and even believed that he had conquered his self 
too. With Mali’s return, the real challenges of his life begin. 


Contrary to what some critics have thought, accepting Grace 
as his daughter-in-law and into his household is not very difficult 
for Jagan. To be sure, he does have some qualms about it at 
the beginning, and avoids people lest they should ask him 
embarrassing questions about his ** daughter-in-law, " and his son. 
When the “cousin” succeeds in cornering him once and asks 
him about their dietary arrangements, Jagan covers up his con- 
fusion and finds his escape ina reference to the Gita: “I can 
only provide what I am used to. If they don’t like it, they can 
go and eat where they please.. One can only do one’s duty 
up toa point, Even in the Gita you find it mentioned. The 
limit of one's duty is well-defined." (P. 66) Before long Jagan 
gets used to the presence of Grace at home, and even appreciates 
the feminine orderliness that she brings his household which he 
had missed since the death of his wife years ago. (P. 69) 


Jagan’s troubles start when both Mali and Grace together 
put pressure, the former rather crudely and the latter subtly, 
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and virtually try to coerce him to be the major shareholder in 
their project of manufacturing story-writing machines. Jagan 
who had not minded Mali’s talking without his knowledge huge 
sums of money to go abroad, now feels deeply hurt that he should 
try to involve him in his foolish venture, It hurts him even more 
when he is forced to suspect that '*Grace's interest, friendliness 
and attentiveness’? might be ‘‘a calculated effort to win his 
dollars." (P.89) He tries to resist their moves by “ignoring 
the whole business." This is his version of ‘‘ non-violent non- 
co-operation." (P. 92) But this comic version of the Gandhian 
technique of passive resistance for a personal end does not work 
forlong. Mali and Grace corner him and demand an immediate 
and categorical answer from him. Instead of providing the share 
capital for Mall’s project which he wholly distrusts, Jagan offers 
to make over to him his sweet-shop. But this gesture elicits 
from Mali the contemptuous reply: “I have better plans than 
to be a vendor of sweetmeats." (P.96) Naturally Jagan is 
deeply hurt when his own son sneers at *'' his business of a life- 
time ... that had provided the money for Mali to fly to America 
and do all sorts of things there ". (P. 98) In this state of mind 
money appears to be *''an evil" to him. 


The turmoil and confusion of Jagan's mind is revealed nor 
only when he impulsively reduces drastically the price of all sweets 
in his shop, but also imposes on his kitchen staff the Gita, to 
our amusement and their discomfiture. Thanks to his new policy 
they are compelled to have plenty of leisure and he intends to 
read to them for an hour every day from the Gita and explain 
the meaning of the verses In fact it is he who is in need of 
the teachings of the Gita rather than they who flourish in kitchen 
smoke and prefer frying to enlightenment. It is interesting to 
observe how he interprets the words of the Lord who exhorts 
the reluctant Arjuna to fight, “Then God himself ... explained 
to him to fight for a cause even if you had to face your brothers, 
cousins or even sone. No good has been achieved without a fight 
at the proper time ..". (P.103) The italicised words reveal 
how Jagan puts his own construction upon the scriptural passage, 
He sees himself as another Arjuna engaged in a fight, though 
it is against his own son, and this accounts for the addition with 
emphasis of “even sons" to the long list of kinsmen one has to 
fight with. The parallel between himself and Arjuna would have 
been ridiculous, had not his agony been very real and keen. 


The conflict with his son over the question of providing 
funds for the venture is only the beginning of the crisis in 
Jagan’s life. From now on both Gandhi and the Gi/a not only 
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occupy his mind increasingly, but in each case he tries to apply to 
his particular situation what he understands from their teachings. 
Formerly, when all seemed smooth-sailing for Jagan, his profession 
and practice of the Gandhian ideals and his public display of 
devotion to the Gita were touched with vanity and pride, though 
harmless, and stressed his difference from the less fortunate 
mortals. Thecrisis he faces now is unprecedented in his life, 
and he has to struggle hard to find a solution for it. When he 
actually finds one, it will be found though he may not be 
aware of it, that it is truly in keeping with the spirit of the 
teachings of Gandhi and the Gita in so far as it is possible for a 
man of his powers of ordinary understanding. In this process of 
transformation Chinna Dorai the hair-blackener and sculptor 
plays the role of a catalyst. 


Though the meeting of Chinna Dorai with Jagan appears to 
be accidental, actually he comes to seek the sweet-vendor’s 
patronage so that he could finish the image of goddess Gayatri 
begun by his late master, and instal it on a pedestal. The 
bearded sculptor meets Jagan just at the psychological moment 
when he has begun the process of “reckoning ". (P. 99 ) and 
introspection. He opens up a new horizon to Jagan whose 
"fixed orbit " for years “had been between the statue and the 
shop "' and whose ** mental operations were confined to Mall, the 
cousin, and frying ". (P. 112) Jagan’s visitto the grove where 
the sculptor had lived and worked proves crucial because the 
Stock-taking he has begun to make takes a decisive turn, although 
at the moment he is not fully aware of it. It is here in the grove 
that he, who has been groping in the dark for a solution to 
his pressing personal problems, finds a ray of light. Appropriately 
the novelist devotes the whole of Chapter 8 to Jagan's visit to 
the grove. 


As Jagan watches Chinna Dorai and mutely follows him in 
the environs of the grove ‘‘ sweetmeat vending, money and. hls 
son's problems (seem) remote and unrelated to him. The edge 
of reality itself ( begins) to blur”. (P. 118) As he listens agape 
to the other's account of his master's activities, he feels '* as if 
anew world had flashed into view." He suddenly realises how 
narrow his whole existence (has) been. ( P. 119) He begins to 
wonder: “‘AmI onthe verge of a new janma?” Nothing seems 


really to matter. He catches himself saying aloud obviously: 


with implied reference to his problems which had seemed to 
defy a solution. ‘‘Such things are common in ordinary existence 
and always passing ”. (P. 120) Ihe irony is that he does not know 
that far more disturibing shocks than Mali’s antics are in 
store for him and bis trials are not yet over. 
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‘After the block of stone on which the master sculptor had 
knocked the first dents for the image of Goddess Gayatri, is 
brought out of the moss-covered pond, Chinna Doral excitedly 
describes the various lines marked on it by hls master, and then 
bursts into a Sanskrit song which holds forth a magnificent vision 
of the five-faced “deity of Radiance.” Here is the full text of 
the Sanskrit verse, though only a part of the first line is cited in 
the text of the novel: 


Muktavidruma hemanila dhavala Chhiaah mukhaih teekshanaih 
Yukta bindunibaddha ratnamakutam tatvartha varnatmikam 
Gayatrim varadabhayam kusakasah subhram kapalam gadam 
Samkham chakra madaravindayugalam hastai rvahantim bhaje 


This verse is recited everyday by a section of Brahmins during 
the performance of Sandhya vandanam, just before one sits down to 
meditative recitation of the sacred Gayatri. As Chinna Dora, 
explains the meaning of this verse and elucidates the symbolic 
significance of the things the goddess carries in her hands, Jagan 
Is filled with “awe and reverence at the picture." (P. 125) The 
sculptor earnestly pleads with him to buy the grove and thus 
help him to create and install the image of this goddess and 
thereby fulfil his master’s ambition. The cautious and worldly. 
wisc businessman in Jagan tries to laugh it off, but yields to his 
sug: estion that it would do good to him to have a “retreat” 
like the grove. This suggestion made in utter earnestness helps 
to b-ing out what must have been an unconsciously growing need 
of ) gan’s to withdraw himself from his son if only because there 
does not seem to be any possibility of understanding and communi, 
cation between himself and Mali. So he eagerly replies: “ Yes, 
yes, God knows I need a retreat. You know, my friend, at some 
stage In one's life one must uproot oneself from the accustomed 
$üri^tudings.and disappear so that others may continue in peace.” 
(P.126) And Chinna Dorai enthusiastically endorses it. Thus 
Jagan unexpectedly happens upon the traditional ideal of 
Vanayrasthasrama. 


The rest of the novel shows how under the pressure of 
experience, Jagan's earlier interest in Gandhi and the Gita and 
bis newly-acquired interest in the sculpting of the Goddess Gayatri 
coalesce. His contact with the bearded sculptor touches him 
profoundly. For the first time in his life, he is Invited to entertain 
an idea utterly free from any self-regarding thought from thoughts 
of profit and loss, and cultivate a disinterested interest — a sort of 
intransitive interest — whioh is pursued for its own sake without 
tny thought of the consequences. Not that Jagan understands 
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fully at this moment the implications and significance of the 
sculptor’s advice or the thrilling vision of the goddess although 
he is deeply impressed by both. He has to go through some 
more of agonising experiences —in fact the worst is yet to be — 
before his need for a retreat reaches its full consciousness and 
urgency, and before he can begin to act in the direction of Chinna 
Dorai’s advice and take the plunge to become a Vanaprastha: 
But the process of transformation and the travails of entering 
a new janma have begun. 


When Jagan returns home from Nallappa’s grove, his mind 
is in an excitement and a ‘“‘turmoil.”’ To still his nerves and 
thoughts he spins on the charkha for a while. He recalls significantly 
that ‘‘Gandhi had prescribed spinning not only for the economic 
{lls of the country, but also for any deep agitation of the mind.” 
He has a feeling that his “identity is undergoing a change,” 
ánd that he has become “a different man at the moment," 
although he still cares for hls family, shop and house. ( P. 127) 
As he spins at the wheel his mind analyses ‘‘everything with 
the utmost clarity.” (P. 128) He reflects: “One enters a new 
life at the appointed time and it's foolish to resist. He was no 
longer the father of Mali, the maker of sweets and gatherer of 
money each day; he was gradually becoming something. else, 
perhaps a Supporter of the bearded sculptor — or was he really: 
his ward ? ” (P. 129) 


However, this sense of elation is shortlived, as Jagan's reverie 
fs broken by Mali who comes in to demand from his father 
a definite answer regarding the “status” of their enterprise. 
It is then that he learns to his shock and dismay that there is 
something radically wrong with the relatlonshlp between Mali 
and Grace who had begun to fil “a serious lacuna " in his 
domestic life. (P.133) He is so much agitated that he is not 
able to concentrate on the Gita. ( P. 135) He feels a compelling 
need to speak to Grace and find out from her what is what. Before 
he goes to meet her, he remembers significantly what he had 
learnt “ more or less'' from Gandhi that having decided on a 
course of action, he should be “ swift and positive ". To boost 
up his morale further, he recalls how he himself had acted years 
ago asa volunteer to bring down the Union Jack in the British 
Collector's bungalow, and: hoist the Indian flag in its place; 
regardless of the consequence to him. What is even more 
interesting is that Jagan tells himself that he should act now in 
the spirit of a Satyagrahi “ Once a Satyagrahi, always a Satyagrahi. 
If one was not acting for truth against the British, one was 
acting for truth in some other matter, in. personal affairs, im 
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all. sorts of things...” (P. 138) On an earlier occasion he had tried 
without much success the Gandhian non-violent **non-co-operation'' 
for a selfish reason to resist Mali’s designs on his money. Now, he. 
tries to reinforce his ego with the spirit of a Satyagrahi so that 
he may know the truth about Mali and Grace. [Ironically the truth 
he finds out — that they are not really marrled. at all — gives 
him perhaps the rudest jolt in his life. All his moral sensl- 
bilities are shocked. He feels that the permissive life they 
have been leading under his very roof has polluted his ancestral 
home. He engages himself in comic-pathetic attempts to seal . 
off the door connecting his part of the house with theirs, 


Thus Jagan, who has allowed things to drift, is now driven 
to intense introspection leading to a final decision. Brooding 
rather nostalgically over the different phases of his life, parti- 
cularly the circumstances surrounding the birth of Mali, after 
years of frustration, he comes to the realisation that he had 
“outlived” his purpose in the house and that he should retire 
without grumbling and fretting from the familiar surroundings 
to enter “a new janma” and live the remaining years of his 
life “ona different plane” (P. 182), so that his son may live 
his life as it pleases him. Now he becomes fully conscious of 
the particular relevance of the sculptor’s advice to him to culti- 
vate an interest in the making of the goddess’s image. Having 
made up his mind, Jagan collects in a “‘little bundle" his re- 
quirements. It is to be particularly noted that the bundle includes 
his charkha: “It isa duty I owe Mahatma Gandhi. I made a 
vow before him that I would spin everyday of my life. I’ve to 
do it, whether I’m at home or in a forest.” (P. 183) It iş 
characteristic of Narayan’s comic vision and art that he draws 
attention to the fact that Jagan’s “‘ardour of renunciation” 1s 
somewhat mitigated as he emerges into the morning sunlight 
after a refreshing cold bath and gruel. The novelist constantly 
reminds us that his protagonist is of the ordinary and average 
humanity, in his strength as well as weaknesses. 


One more shock, a sort of parting shot, awaits Jagan as if 
to test the strength of his resolve. The “cousin”, who meets 
him on his way, brings him the news of Mali’s latest escapade— 
his being taken into police custody for violating Prohibition 
laws. Jagan is just non-plussed. However, with some effort he 
is able to recover his composure. His resolve to withdraw into 
the grove remains unchanged. Ais mind attains an ** extraordinary 
elarity." His attachment for Mali and his genuine distress ay 
his present plight do aot blind him to what his son must have 
gone. Therefore he is able to tell the cousin; “If what you 
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say is true, well, truth will win. If it is not true, there is nothing 
l can do... Who are we to get him out or put him in? ... Truth 
ought to get him out, if what you say is true ...leave me out of 
it completely ; forget me and I'll go away without asking too 
many questions... I will seek a new interest — different from the 
set of repetitions performed for sixty years....I am going to 
watch a goddess come out of stone. If I don't like the place, 
I will go away somewhere else. Everything can go with or 
without me....'" (Pp. 190-91) These words are truly Gandhlan 
in content and spirit. Equally are they in the spirlt of the Gita, 
so is the course of action he adopts. Thus in apparently un- 
expected ways Jagan’s interests in Gandhi, Gita and Gayatri 
unite In the solution he finds for his personal problems 


Jagan, who carries with him into retirement his Gandhian 
charkha, also takes with him the bank book", which as the 
cousin shrewdly remarks, is‘‘a compact way of carrying things. > 
(P. 191) Does this not cancel out all his talk of renunciation? 
Does he not devalue the very ideal of Vaanaprasthasrama which he 
is embarking on? Is not he trying to have the cake and eat 
It too? A closer look at what happens at the close of the novel 
would present Jagan’s action in the right perspective. He asks 
the “ Cousin " to run his shop and look after the cooks well 
until Mall takes it over from him eventually. Even the money 
In the bank is intended for hlsson to whom he does not make 
it over perhaps because he knows only too well about his 
ways at present. His readiness to buy Grace a ticket to enable 
her to return to her country Js an indication of his attitude 
to people and money. It is amply made clear In the novel 
that though Jagan, at the time of his departure to the grove, 
has neither conquered his attachments nor achieved the 
necessary equanimity of mind for a recluse, he has made a 
beginning in that direction. He has begun his journey, hig 
Prasthaana, if one might call it so, on the road to self-knowledge 
and self-definition. Therefore there is no devaluing of the 
Vaanaprastha ideal. There is no indication either of Jagan’s 
return to his former way of life. It is a part of Narayan’s 
artistic strategy that be does not surround his protagonist’s 
withdrawal with an aura of solemnity and otherworldliness. 
Itis his distinction as a novelist that through the comic mode 
he is able to affirm the continued relevance of certain traditiona] 
Indian values of life. 
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THE COMMUNICATION 
UMANATH B'IATTACHARYA 


No longer do I write to you, 

That fervour old is dead, you say — 

Your plaint, and friend, is far from truth, 
Ah, why for naught this complex, pray? 


Day by day epistles countless 

To you I write within my heart, . 

How can I post those feelings delicate 
Too etherial for my quillto impart? 


And yet they flap and flutter their wings 

Like flocks of swans they soar in the sky; 

Can you not hear the cry of their pinions 
Seeking their way and toiling on high ? 


I know not if this telecast of my mind 
Your receptor there receives aright. 

Enshrined you are forever in my heart | 
Need this be sald in black and white ? 


- 2 
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Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature 


M. VIJAYASREE 


The classical Sanskrit and Prakrit literature has distingulshed 
Itself by the contributlon of women with an extraordinarily 
high calibre and simultaneously by thelr occupying a very 
significant position in the society of the day. The literature 
also distinguishes Itself by immortalising brave women. Women 
also were well-versed in the arts and possessed scholarship. They 
acquired undying fame for their excellence in other fields of 
knowledge. The contribution of women to Sanskrit literature 
has been hailed by many as equivalent to the calibre of the 
masters in the field of Sanskrit literature, viz., Kalidasa and 


Banabhatta. 


From the records available, on a close examination, it is 
evident that the quality of their work is in no way inferior to 
that of their contemporaries. Among the authors of the hymns 
of the Rigveda, we have some women. Of the 2,000 scholars 
in all who are sald to have popularised Rigveda, 24 are known 
to have been women of whom the names worth-mentioning are 
those of Lopamudra and Apala. The Atreya house produced 
the poetesses, Visvavara and Apala. In the Kakshivat house, 
there was a line of poetesses and of those Ghosa was the greatest, 
She was the daughter of Kakshiyat. She wrote in Jagati metre 
and her verses are easy to understand and well-balanced. Jahu, 
Sasvati, Mandhatrl, Madhvi, Sasiprabha, Anulaxmi, Reva, Pahai 
and Roha are also poetic seers of the hymns. Asvalayana mentions 
Gargi, Vachaknavi and Badava Pratitheyi along with the ancient 
venerable Rishis. Lopamudra is referred to in the Anukramanl. 
This bears adequate testimony to the contribution of women to 
Sanskrit literature. 


However, in spite of such significant work done by women 
the reason as to why not much is known about it appears to ‘be 
because of inadequate facilities tc safeguard the invaluable 
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literature. Unfortunately, the works from which their verses 
are quoted are not known, and we have no other means of 
determining the nature and value of their literary achievement, 
But to judge from the extremely meagre specimens of stray 
verses, One cannot say that their contribution to Sanskrit poetry 
is either original or impressive both in quantity and quality. 
There is also not much variety. The verses are mostly dainty 
trifles concerned with light erotic toplcs in the conventional 
embroldery of romantic fancy. Almost all the women poets are 
occupied with the theme of love; and even where the verse is 
descriptive, there is most often an erotic implication. Sometimes 
there is a tender and touching note ; here and there one may also 
find a glimpse into the heart of the women; but in general there 
is not much that is truly feminine ia these verses, which might 
have been as well written by mea. It may be that love made 
up the entire life of the woman; but perhaps these verses which 
give the impression that woman is more fully ardent and less 
controlled than man, would lead to a dubious generalisation and 
give the entire question a wrong perspective. The woman poet 
looks suspiciously like a replica of the passionate heroine of the 
normal Sanskrit poetry and drama. One may even go further 
and doubt if some of the verses are really written by women of 
one passed of under fictitious feminine names with a mildly 
pérverse motive. 


We are acquainted with the poetesses in Sanskrit literature 
in: a few stanzas of Rajasekhara's Kavyamimamsa. He praises 
Silabhattarika, Vijjika, Subhodra, Prabhudevi, Vikatanitamba in 
his work.  Silabhattarika's expression followed her imagery. 
Vikatanitamba’s verse was elegant in simplicity. The style of 
Sübhodra appealed to the poetic mind and stuck to it forever. 
Vijjika was Saraswati incarnate. She has been identified with 
the queen cf Chandraditya, son of Pulakesin-II. 


_ Dhanadeva's verse is also quoted In ** Sarangadhara-Paddhati * 
(Sheela Vijja Marula Mori ... kaavyam kartu santi vigna.ristrayopi ). 
Of the above mentioned poetesses Morika and Marula are also 
well-versed in the literature and also they were mentioned in 
Subhashitavali written by Vallabhadeva. He mentioned about 
Indulekha, another famous poetess in literature. But he has 
not given any other detalls about her; but praised her poetic 
talent. Phalgunastani is another gift to the Sanskrit literature 
who was praised by Bhartruhari in his ''Nectisataka." 


"Rajasekhara Charita” mentions poetesses Kamalila, 
Sunanda, Kankavalli, Madhurangi, Lalitang! and Vimalangi 
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(of Malava ). Ballala’s ** Bhoja Charita °’ mentions some poetesses 
too, but it is doubtful if these were not fictitious names. 


The anthologies also quote verses of Jaghanacapala 
Avilambitasaraswati, —Kuntidevi, Candalavidya, Nagamma, 
Padmavati, Madalasa Rajaka Saraswati, Laxmi, Virasaraswati» 
Saraswati and Sita. 


Priyamvada, wife ^ of Raghunatha, wrote the poom 
** Syamarahasya " and her earliest verse was in pralse of Krlshna. 
She flourished In' 1600 A. D. 


' Vaijayanti married Krishnanatha son of  Durgadasa. She 
lived in the middle of the 17th century A. D. She learnt 
Sanskrit under her father and was proficient in Mimamsa. She 
wrote fine poetry but it is all merged in ** Anandalatika Champu" 
composed by her husband Krishnanatha. 


Binabai 


* Dwarakapattala" is her only work that is extant and 
it furnishes us with a falrly good account of the personal history 
of the authoress. Itis stated at the beginning of the manuscript 
that the work belongs to the Ramayana school. Again the 
Manuscript is dated 1518. . So Binabal must have flourished after 
Ramayana (beginning of the 12th century) and before 1518. 
The authoress states that her father was king of Mandalika who 
flourished in the Yadu ‘race and: excelled all other in Royal 
qualities, Furttiér. we know from the same work that Binabal 
was the chief queen of ‘Harasimha, son of Varasimha who ruled 
in Pataliputra, situated on the banks of Ganges. 


Though highly learned, Binabai displays admirable womanly 
modesty while speaking about herself and disclaims of any great 
Scholarship or genius on her own part. She points out that she 
is an humble student of scriptures and not an erudite scholar: 
Of course'this is disproved by the work itself which indubitably 
testifies to the ‘deep erudition of the authoress and her: great 
mystery over scriptures, Smritis and Puranas. 


This work is divided into four chapters. At the beginning 
of the work the authoress gives us some personal information. 


Visvasa dey i ; 

She is the authoress of “ Gangavakyavall " and was the 
wife of Padmasimha, king of Mithila. | After her husband's death, 
Visvasadevi ascended the throne. Visvasa devi and her sister- 
in-law, Laxmidevi, were reputed scholars in Sanskrit literature. 
She flourished in the ISth century. -- 
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The '*Gangavakyavali"' is a fairly voluminous literature on 
Smritís in 29 chapters. Visvasadevi is of the opinion that those 
who bathe in the holy places they happen to pass through, cannot 
acquire the religious merit for sporting on pilgrimage. 


An outstanding contribution of Visvasadevi to Sanskrit 
literature is the systematic arrangement of the materials formerly 
diffused over a very wide area. Her assimilating capacity 1s 
really commendable and her creative genius is of a high order. 
As à queen she was a powerful leader of men, as a scholar she 
was a champion defeating many Yagnavalkyas of her age like 
her sister Gargivachaknavi of the Upanashadic period. 


Uppaya, Manorama and Subhadra of Malabar, Avantisundari, 
wife of Rajasekhara, Kamala and Sundari commentators of 
“Viddhisalabhanjika’’ written by Rajasekhara and wives of 
Ghanasyama (Yanjore poet) were poetesses of renown. 


Outside the anthologies there are justa few women writers 
who may be briefly mentioned here as composers of Kavya. 
Among these we have Ramabhadramba of Tanjore who wrote 
the semi-historical poem *' Raghunathabhyudaya " to celebrate 
the greatness of her lover Raghunathanayaka of Tanjore 
( 1614 A D.). Another poetess who was  hououred by 
Raghunathanayaka with the title of Madhuvayani translated 
Raghunatha's ** Andhra Ramayana ” into elegant Sanskrit verse 
In 14 cantos under the title ** Ramayana Sarvakavya. " Another 
‘cultured woman poet Tirumalamba in her ‘‘ Varadambika 
Parinaya”’, a highly artificial champu describes the romance of 
the love and wedding of Varadambika with her own husband or 
lover Achyutaraya, king of Vijayanagar, who came to the throne 
at about 1530 A. D. 


“Among poetesses Gangadevi occupies a place of prominence. 
She was the queen of Veerakamparaya, son of Bukka I 
(1343-79 A. D.). She composed Madhuravijaya or Veera- 
kamparaya charita, now available only as a fragment to celebrate 
her husband's conquest of Madhura. It is written in a simple style, 
comparatively free from the pedantry of grammar and rhetoric. 


. Weare acquainted with several others who have contributed 
after Gangadev!. They are Lakhina, famous poetess of Mithila, 
Triveni, who flourished in 19th century and authoress of so many 
works—‘‘ Laxmisahasra ”, ** Ranganathasahasra ”, “ Sukasandesa ”, 
“ + Bhrungasandesa. ”’ Her poems are ** Rangabhyudaya E: and 
"iSampatkumara Vijaya ", and her plays '' Rangavata Samudaya » 
snd “ Tatra mudrabhadrodaya. ” 
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Another poetess Lakshmi, princess of Kadathanadu, in her 
work, “‘ Santanagopala Kavya"' in 3 cantos relates a story about 
a Brahmin who lost his ten childrea successively. Arjuna promised 
to save the ldst child but was unable to do it, and resolved to 
enter the fire. Krishna intervened and from Vaikuntha brought 
back all the ten lost children. The last chapter has a pleasing 
Yamaka composition. 


Sundáravalli lived about 1900 A. D. She wrote ‘“‘ Ramayana 
champu ” in 6 cantos corresponding to the Kandas of Ramayana, 
Janasundari was a dancing girl of Kumbhakonam. She lived 
there and passed away about 1910 A. D. She was the author of 
many works of which only oae ** Halasyamachampu’’ in 6 Stabaka$ 
has been traced. She visited the Mysore court where she received 
the title ‘‘ Kaviratna. ”’ 


Kamakshi was born in 1902 and is the Sanskrit tutor in 
the girls’ school in Cuddalore. She has mastered Kalidasa’s 
literature and her ** Ramacharita " is a small poem composed 
with words and phrases used by Kalidasa, an epitome of Rama's 
story. 


Sister ** Balambal " lived at Madras and was a well-known 
fiationalist of South India. Her “ Arya Ramayana’ is likes 
wise a summary of the story, in essy verse, much read by beginners 
in Sanskrit study. 


Although we had some 150 scattered verses of about 40 
women poets who are chiefly but inadequately represented ia 
anthologies, some people doubt whether women can write a Kavya. 


There was an unfortunate impression prevaleat in ancient 
times that women would not be able to compose poems or write 
stories as well as men could do. Ia keeping with this line of 
thought many questions were raised about the actual authorship 
of the present poem, i. e., ‘*‘ Madhuravijayam. " However, 
Gangadevi has transcended all such controversies ably demon: 
strating that women were in no way inferior to men as far as 
the power of the intellect and cultural background are concerned. 
The culture and calibre of the mind is born of the effort of the 
individuals and transcends the limitations imposed by sexual 
differences. However, perhaps the only occasion wheré women 
have had to be careful has been in the description of the Rasas- 
especially Sringara Rasa, Supreme self-restraint alone would 
enable any individual, be a male or female, to produce a work 
of lasting impression especially when it involves Sringara Rasa: 
Gangadevi has perfectly lived up to the standard, 
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THE RELEVANCE OF HISTORY 
Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


Before proceeding to discuss the relevance of history, it may 
not be far out of place to linger a little on the definition of 
the term “History " itself. It has been changing from age to 
age and from writer to writer, based on their prejudices and 
predilections. 


“All history is a lie," according to Sir Robert Walpole, 
the first Prime Minister of England, himself not particularly 
known for veracity in his public life, nor for excessive scruples 
in his personal life. “History is bunk,“ quipped Henry Ford 
I, the American motor magnate, who had no use for it. 


" Many historians take pleasure in putting into the mouths 
of princes what they have neither said nor ought to have said," 
observes Voltaire. But this man, a philosopher and historian 
of eminence, leaves us guessing on the point if tbe phrase 
“many historians" includes himself. 


For Edward Gibbon, the author of The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, *''History is little more than the register 
of the crimes, the follies and misfortunes of mankind. " 


It is not without reason that these remarks are made — as 
books of history were until recently too full of the succession 
of dynasties and depositions, the egregious blunders of eccentric 
rulers and mass murders, miscalled victories in war. 


A philosophical view of history is taken by Carlyle, who 
felt: “History is the first distinct product ef man’s spiritual 
nature, hls earliest expression, of what can be called thought.” 


Lord Macaulay, who practised the art of Historlography with 
è literary flair, next only to that of Gibbon, makes some useful 
rvations: '*History has its foreground and its background 
tad It is principally in the management of its perspective that. 
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one artist differs from another. Some artists must be represented 
ona large scale, others diminished. ... He alone reads history 
aright, who, observing how powerfully circumstances influence 
the feelings and opinions of men, how often vices pass into 
axims, learns to distinguish what is accidental and transitory 
in human nature from what is essential and immutable. ” 


In the later half of the 19th century in England, the philosophy 
of Liberalism, as propounded by John Stuart Mil], began to 
influence not only the course of politics but the study and the 
writing of history. The principles of individual liberty, the 
belief, in progress, with the prospect of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and the gradualness of inevitability, were much 
in evidence not only in the political and social life of a large 
section of the people but in the writing of history as well. The 
idea of freedom broadening from precedent to precedent began 
to be incorporated in the interpretation of significant events 
from the French Revolution and the Battle of Waterloo to the 


Congress of Berlin and the extension and consolidation of the 
British Bmpire. | 


But “facts” were still considered of the utmost importance 
in the writing of history and the task of their interpretation took 
only the back seat, as it was considered only right and proper. 
The “‘ hard core of facts" was always kept distinct from. “‘ the 
surrounding pulp of interpretation." This was so with the liberal 
historian, Lord Acton, and with. his successor in the Cambridge 
History Project, Sir George Clark. This philosophy was eloquently: 
expressed in the favourite dictum of the great Liberal. journalist 
C. P. Scott (Founder-Editor of the Manchester Guardian ) : 
“ Pacts are sacred, opinion is free.” "AU 


The greatest revolution in the field of historical thinking, 
as in that of political action, however, was effected by the ideas 
of Karl Marx. lt was he who said: ‘Philosophers through 
the ages have tried to understand the world; the problem. is to 
change it"—or words to that effect. 


Marx maintained that the basic factor in history is at all 
times the economic factor. The mode of production and :dis- 
tribution, the division and consumption of wealtb, the relation- 
ship of employer to employee, the class-war between the rich 
andthe poor determine, in the long run, every aspect of life— 
religious, moral, philosophic, literary, artistic, etc. Unlike the 
conventional historians, he did not divide human history: into 
ancient, medieval and modern periods, ina time scale, but Intó 
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the hunting and pastoral stage, the agricultural and handicraft 
stage, the industrial and machine age. The great events, according 
to him, are not political, but economic. 


There are no moral ideals, in the Marxian scheme of things, 
because in every case an ideal is a material need semantically 
disguised as a moral aspiration. Nor are there any heroes in 
the conventional sense. Thought is seen as the instrument of 
desire and in groups and nations, desires are always economic. 
Eveo Bismarck is quoted as saying that there is no morality 
between nations. Nor is there any room for truth as an objective 
concept inthe materialistic interpretation of history, according 
to Marx, as understood by his authorised commentators. 


> ` The Marxist interpretation of history, though available in 
the basic writings of Marx, published in the 19th century, began 
to gain momentum only in the present century, and that too after 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 


Almost the exact opposite of the Marxian view of History 
Is the Spenglerian vision (that of the German philosopher, 
Oswald Spengler, who published his monumental work in two 
‘volumes, Decline of the West in the third decade of this century ). 
He was a sworn opponent of the exaltation of the masses above 
the individual, the industrial proletariat of the cities above the 
aristocrats of culture, statesmanship and war. Everywhere in 
‘History, according to Spengler, the mass is the raw material ; 
the form is determined by what he calls the will: the struggle 
fs not between principles, but between men; not between truth, 
but between races, between repositories of blood. In the end 
lt is, individuals that determine history — Themistocles, Caesar, 
Richelieu, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Bismarck. And, had 
Spengler lived longer into the latter half of this century, he might 
.have included others as well. Were he alive today he might 
have added: Gandhi and Nehru, Churchill and Degulle, Kemal 
Ataturk, Nasser and Sadat and Indira Gandhi, nearer home. 


Spengler was an intellectual aristocrat who had no faith in 
democracy as a system of government. Will Durant, in his 
‘beautiful paraphrase of his ideas, wonders what he would have 
thought ofa later situation in the U. S., Europe and elsewhere; 
in which democracy was not the rule of the people, much less 
of the best, but the rule of money, the rule of butchers and 


‘bakers and bankers, the sovereignty of politicians, the typica] 
ttate-form of the empowered middle class. 


To him, history might well be a drama noble in its aimless- 
ness as the course of the stars, the rotation of the earth, and 
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alternance of land and sea, of ice and virgin forests and the 
rest upon its face. 


In the cryptic words of Will Durant, Spengler was nothing 
if not metaphysical and mystical, hating capitalism like a socialist 
and socialism like a capitalist ! 


Now to turn our attention from the understanding of history 
to its relevance. And relevance ímplies contemporary relevance, 
as well. Not merely the reading of it for entertainment as we 
do with fiction or for information and human interest as we do 
with some kinds of biography, but for certain insights — social 
or political, that might be of practical utility to us. For which, 
one might ask the natural question — Does history repeat itself? 
That brilliant hlstorian and biographer of the 20's and 30's, 
Philip Guedalla, answered this question in his characteristically 
witty and epigramatic style: “We do not know if history 
repeats itself; but we do know that historians repeat one 
another, " 


Arnold Toynbee, being a more serious-minded historlan, would 
not allow himself to resort to such witticisms of doubtful validity. 
Nor would he unwittingly repeat other historians like Oswald 
Spengler, His answer, like that of his friend, Pandit Nehru, on 
some famous occasions, could be both **yes" and “no.” 


Toynbee was no rigid determinist nor an unrelieved pessimist, 
like Spengler. Historical experience does not, in Toynbee’s view, 
repeat itself with a biological inevitability as in a determinist 
universe. But there is a recognisable pattern in the recurrence 
of historical phenomena. It may be loosely called a '* rhythm", 
but not the * Rta” of our Vedic ancestors, nor the ‘‘ Rtu” with 
the regularity of the cycle of seasons. 


There was something of the biological principle of inevita- 
bility in Spengler’s view óf the decline and collapse of the West, 
In Toynbee's scheme of things, which bears the impress of hls 
innate humanism and studied optimism, man has the capacity 
for choice. Even Western civilisation, which was the only one 
to become worldwide, need not necessarily go the way of its 
predecessors, including the Graeco-Roman, provided it was willing 
to repent its sin of Hubris (or overweaning pride ) which expressed 
itself in excessive nationalism, militarism and the tyranny of a 
dominant minority. This repentance could take the form of a 
qualified renunciation (rather like what Post-war Britain had 
done in relation to her erstwhile Bmpire, now transformed Into 
the Commonwealth) and humility. 
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ín this counsel of Penitence, Toynbee, the agnostic sage from 
the West, seems to come rather close to the ** Change of Heart” 
theory of Gandhi, the man of God from the East, without pro- 
fessing to be a disciple of the Mahatma. But Toynbee, the 
philosopher-historian, has, to my mind, points of closer affinity 
with Nehru, the contemplative man of affairs. 


Nehru's claim to be regarded as a historian (a claim that is 
vigorously disputed not only by a few soi-disant philosophers of 
a pugnaclous temperament ) rests mainly on his Discovery of India. 
which, however, remains mainly a personalitestament. The simi- 
larity between Nehru and Toynbee is in the range of interest 
aod approach to the subject of civilisations. This too must be 
rather limited as Toynbee went to the roots and had a whol, 
lifetime to pursue the subject. Nehru, let us remember, reag 
history mainly for his pleasure and wrote it partly for the pleasure 
of his daughter. 


If Nehru had some kind of theory, limited though it may 
be in its application, it is that of the continuity of Indian culture 
as depicted in some chapters of his Discovery. He also saw in it a 
synthesis of varied cultures, representing the principle of ** Unity 
ia Diversity." He used his knowledge of the Panorama of India's 
ancient history to see the living past from the dead. It was not, 
given the circumstances of his bectic political life, possible for 
him to work out the theory in all {ts historical implications. 


Both Nebru and Toynbee had thought deeply about the 
human predicament. They had solutions of their own for the 
problems of the day, as also the more basic issues. Nehru was 
never tired of invoking the ** Spirit of Man," which was, to him, 
unconquerable, despite all the adversities, while Toynbee the 
humanist places the accent on the “Freedom of Choice” and 
thüs completes for us the harmony in duo. 


The question yet remains: How is modern civilization (Eastern 
as well as Western, as of now) to be saved? And how far do 
Toynbee and Nehru agree on the way out of the crisis faced by it? 


“In politics, establish a constitutional co-operative system 
of world government, ” suggested Toynbee. Nehru too had often 
thought on similar lines, though as a practising politician, he 
Had perforce to be more pragmatic and less idealistic than the 
historian in his study or philosopher in his garret. 


is i In economics,” prescribed Toynbee, “find working com- 
Promises between free enterprise and socialism.” This was 
exactly what Nehru sought to achieve in his blend of Western 
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democratic ideas with the imperatives of socialism, as reflected 
in a planned economy. 


“In the life of the spirit," added Toynbee, ‘‘put the secular 
superstructure back onto religious foundations."  Secularism has 
been one of the cardinal principles of Indian polity, as concelved 
by Nehru. (It makes the State equidistant to all religious 
denominations and does not prevent the reinforcement of spiritua] 
foundations. ) 


It could, therefore, be seen that the philosophy of history 
has found in Prof. Toynbee a deep exponent and in Pandit Nehru 
a dynamic exemplar. 


This instance apart, what could be the relevance of history to 
us as intellectuals, no less than as ordinary members of con. 
temporary society? We may ask ourselves again: Does history 
repeat itself? ** Never, or hardly ever" — seems to answer H. G. 
Wells — with his pioneering flair for exercise in Futurism. The 
well-known social historlan of England, G. M. Trevelyan, among 
the most readable of the practitloners of his art, was ready to 
confess that ‘‘of the future, the historian can see no more than 
the others. He can only point, like a showman, to the things of 
the past, with their manifold and mysterious message." 


But then what is that message? According to one vlew, 
which I find has been well-argued, it is that history repeats itself 
with a difference. In the onward march of events, the repetition 
of history is compared to the movement of a snow-ball, while it 
rolls downhill, gathering more and more snow all along the way. 
It gets more alike as well as more different in the process of 


repetition. 


In whatever way you might choose to look at possible repeti- 
tions of historical experience, easily recognisable or difficult to 
recognise, knowledge of and training in history could give us the 
perspective that we cannot otherwise get. 


Discussing the theory of causation, vital to an intelligent 
understanding of history, Prof. E. H. Carr, In his G. M. Trevelyan 
Lectures at Cambridge (in 1961) stresses the contemporary 
element implicit in any study of history. The historlan of the 
past necessarily writes only for the present as he lives in the 
present. *'The dual and reciprocal function of hlstory, "^ accord- 
ing to him, “is to promote our understanding of the past 
in the light of the present and of the present in the light 
of the past." Anything which, like Antony's infatuation with 
Cleopatra's nose, falls to contribute to this dual purpose ts from 
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the point of view of the historian dead and barren." To which 
he adds, “ Good historians, I suspect, whether they think about 
{tor not, have the future in their bones. Besides the question 
‘Why?’ the historjan also asks the question 'Whither'?*' 


Prof. Carr lays as much store by the dynamics of interpreta- 
tion as by the statics of fact for his ethic of historlography. He 
repeatedly underlines the reciprocity between present and past, 
since the historian is part of the present and the facts belong 
tothe past. The historian and the facts of history are equally 
necessary to one another. ‘* The historian without his facts is 
rootless and futile,’’ observes Prof. Carr, “and the facts 
without their historian are dead and meaningless.” His answer 
to the question ** What is history?” is that it is a continuous 
process of interaction between the historian and his facts, an 
unending dialogue between the past and the present. 


Dialogue, however, implies a certain integrity that has to 
be preserved at all cost,without being tampered with. The identity 
of the past, as a fact, no less than as a process, is retained, for 
the emergence of an all-round picture. The past has only to be 
interpreted ; not disintegrated out of all recognition or intellec- 
tually liquidated. For then, we are likely to lose all sense of 
history. We might have passed into the hands of contemporary 
politics, without knowing it. 


Interpretation of the facts can never be equated with the 
twisting of facts to suit the convenience of the writer, to cater 
to the requirements of regional prejudice or parochial sentiment, 
This could operate both in terms of time and space. 


At the temporal level, there is a tendency, both at the 
Centre and in the States, to re-write history, not so much to 
correct the past ( by eliminating misreadings ) as to glorify it to 
satisfy our own psychological needs of wish-fulfilment, to make 
ourpast look more ancient than it is known to have been, 
through avallable historical evidence. Sentimentalists have an 
engaging way of Invoking the gods of astronomy and the godmen 
of astrology. The attempts to ante-date the perlod of Ramayana 
on the basis of Rama's horoscope and the period of Mahabharata 
on that of Krishna’s can hardly belong to the field of historical 
research. Literary evidence and that of legend and folklore have 
tobe corroborated by archaeological, epigraphical, numismatic 
and other kinds of scientifio evidence to be accepted as reliable 
by properly trained students of history and chronology. 
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: At the spatial level, our regional empires of the past being 
to grow larger and larger, according to the aspirations of 
academics, who have developed into a fine art the practice of 


trimming their sails to the passing winds of partisan politics. 


They seem to forget that historical facts have a validity, unrelated 
to the political or ideological affiliations of the powers that be. 
The old history of South India, for instance, is re-read, and 
re-written, according to the whims and fancies of those with 
an axe to grind in the component linguistic States. According 
to this, contemporary rulers of centuries ago, might very well 
have ruled ever-expanding regions, substantially overlapping 
each other. What these new historians, or may be theologians 
and evangelists, are looking for are not facts of history, but 
props for self-assurance from the forgotten past. 


This tendency would also affect a whole system. of values 
and land the new theologians in varying degrees of anachronism. 
The events of 1857 could provide a case in point. There may 
be need for setting the record straight, after the accounts left 
by interested British writers. But to expect every historian and 
student of history to believe that what was known as the *'Sepoy 
Mutiny” was indeed the first Indian War of Independence, 
could be an exercise in reading into it concepts of Indian 
nationalism and political freedom which began to influence the 
people at least a generation later. 


As students of history, we can hardly do better than follow 
the advice of Will Durant, who wrote the story of civilisation, 
not of a nation, or a race or a region, with a disinterested interest 
and a passionate freedom from passion. His philosophic attitude 
of quiet optimism is expressed in his well-chosen words: 


“To a philosopher, it is; not necessary that his native city 
should endure forever, he will be content if his achievements 
are handed down, to form some part of the possessions of mankind. 


* We need not fret, then, about the future. Never was our 
heritage of civilisation and culture so secure, and never was it 
half so rich, We may do ourlittle shure to augment itand transmit 
it, confident that time will wear away chiefly the dross of it 
and that what is finally fair and worthy in it will be preserved 
to illuminate many generations. "' 
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TAGORE'S ''THE POST OFFICE'': 
A THEMATIC STUDY 


Dr. P. BAYAPA REDDY 
S. K. University, Anantapur 


Tagore, a unique figure in the history of Indian drama in 
English, equipped himself with the classics of Indian drama. 
and was, at the same time, alive to the European dramatic 
tradition. He evolved a dramatic form which influenced the 
Bengali theatre at the beginning of this century. His career 
as a dramatist may be divided into three periods, namely— 
pre-Gitanjali period, Gitanjali period and post-Gitanjali period: 
During the pre-Gitanjal! period he wrote Sacrifice, King and 
Queen, Malini, and Balmiki-Pratibha. During the Gitanjali period 
appeared Autumn Festival, The Castle of Conservatism, The King 
of the Dark Chamber and The Post Office. During the posi- 
Gitanjali period he wrote The Cycle of Spring, The Free Current 
and The Red Oleanders. The range and variety of his drama 
is astonishing. He borrowed many of his themes from Indian 
mythology, Buddhist legends and other classical sources without 
any artistic inhibition or compunction. Edward Thompson 
remarks, * All these dramas are vehicles of thought rather than 
expression of action.1 " Tagore achieved a complete dramatic 
Integration in his The Post Office. 


The Post Office is about a young boy, Amal, who is forbidden 
by the village doctor to move out of doors. He lies confined 
to his room and collects a host of friends who are ready to 
minister to his inquisitive, innocent mind in the most delightful 
way possible. He not only feels happy but also makes those 
who come in contact with him very happy. He is happy in the 
fertile world of his imagination, and is willing, when the time 
comes, to journey from this world to the next. 


The opening of the play is very revealing. Madhay is very 
much concerned with Amal a sick child who is “so quiet with 
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all his pain and sickness.” His anxiety for the child, his love 
of it and his interest in earning money are just contrasted with 
the learned unconcern and impertinence of the doctor who says: 
** In medicine as in good advice, the least palatable is the truest.” 
Madhav tells Gaffer how earning has become very significant 
for him after the arrival of the boy. He says: *'' Formerly 
earning was a sort of passion with me: I simply could not help 
working for money. Now I make money and as I know it is 
all for this dear boy, earning becomes a joy for me." The 
ephemeral concerns of the materialistic world and the keen 
longings of the child eager to be lostin a world of sensation are 
juxtaposed most vividly. 


The boy tells his uncle about his meeting with a crazy 
man who has a bamboo staff on his shoulder with a small bundle 
at the top and a brass pot in hls left hand and an old palr 
of shoes on. He wants to go out to seek work. Realization 
slowly comes to him. He is rather queer in hls behaviour 
because he intends to walk on so many streams. When people 
are asleep with their doors shut in the heat of the day, he will 
tramp on and on far, very far, seeking work. Ho, also, loves 
to talk to strangers. 


With the arrival of the Dairyman the play shifts to a different 
level. The boy is thrilled with delight to see the Panchmura 
Hills and the Shamli river near the Dairyman’s village. He, then, 
goes on giving all the details about the village. There is a 
moment of realization and another moment of ignorance. He 
expresses hls awe at the tune of the Dairyman. ‘‘I can't tell 
you how queer I feel when I hear you cry out from the end of 
that road, through the line of those trees. " The boy definitely 
teaches the Dairyman how to be happy selling curds. 


In Act I of the play, there is the theme of love. Whoever 
comes into contact with Amal, is filled with love for him. The 
Dairyman who is rather irritant in the beginning gets closer to 
the boy and tells him that he has learnt the art of remaining 
himself happy by selling curds. Even the watchman expresses 
his warmth to the boy by telling him something about the gong 
and the town. The other people in the play, too, love the boy. 
There is the theme of death also, the deliverance which the child 
discovers in death, as Yeats points out. Death is not something 
to be hated or feared, on the other hand, it is a welcome release 
from the earthly bonds. In stanza LXXXVI of Gitanjali, Death 
js conceived as God’s servant who brought 
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Thy cal] to my home, 

The night is dark and my heart is fearful 
Yet I will take up the lamp; open my gates 
and bow to him my welcome. 


What is more remarkable about The Post Office is the use 
of symbols in the play. The Post Office becomes a symbol of 
the universe, the king stands for God, Postmen are the six 
seasons representing the visible nature. The letter is the message 
of eternity, the message calling us to reach God. The Blank 
Slip of paper symbolises the message of God which one is free 
to interpret according to one's own lights. The Post Office is 


.he place where messages are received and delivered and where 


there is ample scope for communication. 


. . Amal's confinement to the small room symbolises the human 
soul imprisoned in the mortal body. His soul has received the 
call of the open road where there is light and beauty of the world 
beyond but it is denied to his soul, the imprisoning confines of 
the body. The only way to secure freedom of the soul is through 
death, as death is said to be the emancipation of spirit. There- 
fore the doors and windows of the room are opened on the 
arrival of the king's physician. The opening of the gate by the 
king's physician is the opening of the human mind to the nature 
of experience. Amal finds some comfort in his soul as death 
brings him spiritual freedom. Tagore himself gave an interpre- 
tation of The Post Office to G. F. Andrews thus: 


. Amal represents the man whose soul has received the 
call of the open road—he seeks freedom from the comfortable 
enclosure of habits sanctioned by prudent and from the walls 
of rigid opinion built for him by the respectable. 2 


Tagore uses symbols that have been part either of the life 
of the common people or of the ancient Indian tradition. Only 
by using them unconsciously could he transform them into the 
living symbols, not of any particular time but of the past, the 
present and the future in one. In this sense, his work may be 
said to be archetypal. The Times Literary Supplement ( 14-1-1926 ) 
38ys e 


Tagore has the rare gift which some poets aad writers 
of fairy stories have, of unconsciously using symbols while 
consciously writing an Interesting story. But he appears to 
be aware of his gift, and for this reason he is not like the 
writers of fairy stories, and is, indeed, half-way between 
Coleridge and T. S. Biot. 
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The play embodies the myth of the child as concelved by the 
Indian poets and sages. Amal in hls keen longing for escape, 
from the ephemeral and materialistic world, into the world op 
sensations, and in his wish to seek identity with God somewhat 
resembles Dhruva and Prahlada. 


The symbol of the soul longing for eternity and the relation- 
ship between the Finite and the Infinite and other symbols of 
the play can be ascribed to the influence of the Upanishads and 
certain aspects of Vaishnavism. The ideas that the Infinite can 
only be understood in close relationship to the Finite, that man 
is a ‘‘ finite-infinite ” being conscious of his finitude only through 
the presence of an infinite oature within him are some of them. 
Soul yearns for eternity. God, too, sets out to meet the Soul. 
Amal’s prayer for the king’s letter is answered by the king 
who sends his royal physician. *'I can feel his coming nearer 
and my heart becomes glad’”’ says Amal. 


Amal sees the vision of the Parrot Isle. From the moment 
he is aware of the presence of the Post Office, he starts feeling 
happy. He tells the State physician: 


I feel very well, doctor, very well. All pain is gone. 
How fresh and open! I can see all the stars now twinkling 
from the other side of the dark, 


The feeling of freshness and happiness Amal gets is In 
correspondence with the coming of the .king's messenger. In 
Gitanjali, there is a constant feeling not only of the presence of 
God but also of His coming, His eager journey towards the Finite. 
In the words of Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar *'as in the physical 
world *action' and ‘reaction’ are equal aad opposite, in the 
spiritual world too ‘ aspiration’ and * response’ have a like 
casual relation ".8 


Amal, in The Post Office, is innocent, pure and simple. He 
is a nice little boy, imaginative, observant, full of curiosity and 
wonder. He would like to be a squirrel, a workman going about 
finding things to do, a curd-seller, the king's postman, a bird 
and so on, He would love to fly away with the time to that 
Jand where no one knows anything. He tells Madhav: 


The day I am well, off I go with the Fakir, and nothing 
in sea or mountain or torrent shall stand in my way. 
He expresses a sense of mystery to us when he says: 
I have been feeling a sort of darkness coming over my 
eyes since the morning. Everything seems like a dream. I 
long to be qulet. 
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Even the physician knows that the deliverance sought by the 
boy has come definitely. He says to Madhav: 


Sleep is coming over him. I will sit by bis pillow. He 
is dropping. Blow out the oil lamp. Only let the starlight 
stream in. 


The most remarkable thing about Amal is that he redeems 
whoever comes in contact with him. Madhav says: 


Now, I make money and as I know it is all for this 
dear boy, earning becomes a joy to me. 
The Dairyman says! 


* You have taught me how to be happy selling curds.” Amal 
tells the Watchman, **Oh yes, your work is great too." Watch- 
man who says in the beginning ‘‘Are you not afraid of me,” 
says in the end, “I will drop in again tomorrow morning.” 
The Headman who is annoyed at Amal and who calls him “a 
wretched monkey" says toward the end ''though a little silly, 
he has a great heart," Gaffer who generally scares children 
remains with folded palms by the death-bed of Amal. Sudha 
isin a hurry to go but returns with flowers, to be placed as funeral 
wreaths on Amal's body. 


Sound and metaphor in Tagore’s plays are the “loci” of 
energles. These sounds, which do not always depend upon words, 
actually enhance or change the meaning of the plays. The Post 
Office is more effective when heard over radio. Many sounds 
used 1n the play—Ding, Dong, Dong, the cry of curds, curds, curds 
and curds -could be tuned to the Raga of Bhatiyali by a flute. 
“The cascade of musical emotion" is the main channel along 
which flows Tagore’s dramatic energy and resourcefulness. Like 
music, the play has rhythmic ebb and flow of many tunes, all 
apparently hinged on the major key of an idea ‘tthe joy of 
attaining the Infinite with the Finite.” 
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Veerapuram — A Type Site for Cultural Study in the Krishna Valley : 
By T. V. G. Sastri, M. Kasturibai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, 
Birla Archaeological and Cultural Research Institute, 
Hyderabad. 1984. Price: Rs. 175. 


Veerapuram, a village in Nandikotkur taluk of Kurnoo! 
district in Andhra Pradesh, joins the four celebrated historica! 
and archaeologica! sites on the banks of the Krishna. It was 
excavated for three seasons from 1978 to 1980 in anticipation 
of the construction of the Srisailam Hydro-electric Project which 
would submerge the area. 


In thís it resembles the more famous sites of Nagarjunakonda 
and Alampur as well as Sangamesvaram. Nagarjunakonda was 
excavated and salvaged in view of Nagarjunasagar, while the 
other two, more recently, have had to be preserved or ** salvaged ” 
in view of the Srisailam project. Amaravati, perhaps the most 
famous of the sites on the Krishna, has been under archaeological 
exploration and excavation since the last century. 


This book, which embodies the results of the excavations for 
three seasons, shows that, while Veerapuram is not as importaat 
to the scholar as Amaravati or Nagarjunasagar, it has its own 
significance. Principally, it takes its place alongside of Nagarjuna- 
konda for the beginnings of the structural temple in the south: 
But it is also important as indicating the presence of a dynasty 
little known before, the Maharathi. Further, the find of Roman 
coins on the banks of the Krishna is significant. 


This book supports the view of many scholars that sustained 
excavation and exploration will strengthen our national 
ethos by bringing to light many triumphs of our ancestors 
now lying underground. It was the archacologist’s spade which 
made us aware of the glories of Amaravati and Naga 
and it was the engineering ingenuity of the archaeologist which 
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saved many precious Chalukyan temples from submersion. The 
Archaeological Survey and the State Departments of Archaeology 
are doing their best, but so vastis the scope that their efforts, 
even wben aided by those of the universities, are inadequate. 
A private organisation, the Birla Archaeological and Cultural 
Research Institute of Hyderabad, has, with commendable 
dedication and enterprise, made its contribution, placing scholar- 
ship in its debt. 


Since excavation reports in our country are often not published 
at all or, if they are, only after unconscionable delay, the 
Institute is entitled to praise for producing this report in 
reasonable time and with the fuil scholarly apparatus of drawing, 
figure and photograph. The report would be even more valuable 
if it had been presented in a style free from grammatical errors. 
But, in an excavation report, this is perhaps of minor importance. 


Veerapuram sheltered man continuously from 1800 B. C. to 
400 A. D. except for a brief interval between Neolithic and 
Megalithic. The excavators postulate three successive perlods 
of habitation, Neolithic ( with three sub-divisions: Harly, Late 
and Chalcolithic), Megalithic, and Barly Historical, with an 
“overlap”, which was marked by the occurrence of punch 
marked coins, new painted pottery and the use of Cuddapah stone 
in buildings. The ceramic industry is variously but richly 
represented. 


To the art historian, what isof great importance in these 
excavations is that they have produced evidence of structural 
temples in the Krishna valley in the fourth century A. D., the 
date assigned by the authors. If this date is justified, these 
temples are later than the Ikshvaku ones in Nagarjunakonda, 
which were of the third century. But though later, they are 
of some special significance. 


A group of nine belongs to an earlier of two periods. In 
alater phase three of these temples were renovated and four 
added. In the later development two of the earlier fanes 
anda newly-erected one were made into one “complex” with 
a common Mandapa. But it is difficult to follow the authors 
in what they say about the plan of some of these temples. 


They do not say explicitly, but suggest, that, like the apsidal 
Plan found in  Nagarjunakonda, the square form also hag 
“its origin” in South India. They seem to base this view 
On the plan of some of the Veerapuram temples they have 
*Xoavated. . But they do not elaborate this assertion. 
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These early temples provide much valuable evidence for the 
study of the development of rituals, iconography and constructioa, 
But of the first occurrence of the square temple, or shrine, not 
very convincing evidence has been provided in this book. 


The Roman coins found in the excavations belong to the 
time of Tiberius. So they are not exceptional, since it is coins 
of this emperor and his predecessor, Augustus, which have been 
found in abundance in South India. But on its obverse there 
is the portrait of an Indian king and his name indicated in 
Brahmi script alongside, “‘rano Hakuno.’’ 


The Maharathis, whom these excavations bring to clear 
historical light, were tbe builders of the temples noticed. 
Successors of the Satavahanas in this part of the Deccau, they 
continued their religious and artistic jtraditlons. None of them 
was perhaps as notable as any Ikshvaku or any Pallava, whose 
notable career began in this tract. Nevertheless, they are very 
much worth recovery from oblivion. Their artefacts deserve 
careful study. 


The book contains an exhaustive study of many kinds of 
artefact found inthe excavations and, in its way, is a model. 
of its kind. It tells us what kind of life man led on this part 
of the Krishna banks for some twenty-two centuries. His pots 
and pans, his stones, his animals aod plants have all been studied 
with admirable thoroughness. When he begins to build temples, 
he comes iato the light of history. The Maharathi, it now appears, 
is as important as the Ikshvaku in the evolution of the temple. 


— N. S. RAMASWAMI 


History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature: 
By Dr. B. N. K. Sharma. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-110007. 
Price: Rs. 200. 


The author of this work combines in himself both the modern 
and traditional scholarships in Sanskrit and philosophy, and is 
a doughty champion of Madhva Vedanta. The first edition of 
this invaluable book received the highest literary award of the 
Sahitya Akademi. This is the second and revised edition. 


Herein we have a systematic survey, from the early beginnings 
to our times, of the Dvaita philosophy, its literature and Acharyas 
In all aspects in historical, chronological, creative, eaxpository, 
nterpretative, comparative, dialectical and polemical. The learned 
author suggests ** Swatantra Advitiya Brahmavaada?' as an alter- 
pative and more Significant designation for Madhva's system. 
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All original texts and commentaries, major and minor printed 
and unprinted, in Sanskrit, and books ia Indian languages and 
English on this subject are noticed and reviewed. A long preface, 
nine appendices and other additions enhance the usefulness of 
the work. 


An outstanding feature of this work from the viewpoint of 
a mere student of philosophy is the presentation herein, with 
relevant citations, in a lucid language not only of the main tenets 
ofthe Dvaita philosophy in their broad outline, but, also some 
of the dialectical and polemical arguments and disputes thag 
were couched in terse and technical language in the Dvaita 
classical tests and commentaries in Sanskrit that are sealed 
books to non-traditional students. Main drawbacks and defects, 
according to the Dvaitins in Shankara’s monistic thought, and 
merits in the Dvaita system, are also pointed out. Thus this 
will serve as a standard reference book on this subject to all 
students of philosophy. Zealous students of Dvaita in particular 
and those of Advaita and other faiths also in general will be 
highly benefitted by a close study of chapters 12-15, 22, 24, 29, 
and 30 and Appendix 5 in particular. The former will be 
animated to know more by delving deep into their own classics; 
The latter will be induced to armour themselves with more 
dialectical ammunition to defend their own system and counter 
the arguments found herein by studying more of the Advaitic 
dialectics. A linguist will be delighted to note the nuances in 
the interpretations of the same sentences and phrases of the 
Upanishads and other texts. Every good library should make 
this book available to the inquisitive students. 5 


— B. KuTUMBA Rao 


Sirdar’s Letters: Mostly Unknown.  Bdited by G. M. Nandurkar. 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate] Smarak Bhavan, Bhadra, Ahmedabad-1, 
Price: Rs. 30, - : 


This is the third volume in succession to the two previous 
volumes of the correspondence of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel: 
The contents chiefly deal with the correspondence of the year 
1950—thé year of the déath of the Sardar also. But some of 
the significant events had taken place witnessing the remarka- 
ble shrewdness of a statesman and coufageous decision of an 
administrator in the “‘Iron Man ”, as Sardar was aptly described 
by those who had watched his miad and achievements in the 
Post-Indepetidence organisation of the country starting on its 
career of a responsible Sovereign Repub lic. 
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Certainly no other person could have completed the unifi- 
cation of the Indian Union by bringing in the Native States 
into the fold with such alacrity and swiftness. His chief merit 
lay in his determination once formed on a task never after- 
wards slackening under any circumstance. As Rajaji so well 
put it in a letter published here, *' You are destined to save 
the nation from this great calamity. This agreement of yours 
is a glorious achievement greater than Independence. Is not 
the conquest of evil minds and the conversion of ill-will and 
distrust Into goodwill and friendliness a bigger achievement than 
negotiations with reasonable men...". The reference is to the 
Nehru-Llaqat Agreement which saved Bengal from an impending 
danger of tota! anarchy. 


This volume has gathered many of the less known correspon- 
dence in the public view. Readirg them only adds to our admiration 
and gratitude for the ‘“‘Iron Man," for the inestimable services 
he had rendered without quail of any opposition either from his 
own camp followers of the Congress or from outside. Some of 
them reveal how much far-sighted the Sardar had been in his 
estimate of the Chinese goodwill towards India and his circum- 
spection In dealing with Assam where he had foreseen the 
elements. of influences from China. 


These ‘letters will be a real source of information in under- 
standing the critical period of our country’s history in the 
immediate aftermath of the Independence that we won. 


— K. CHANDRA EKHARAN 


The Story of Udavana: By T. R. Rajagopala Aiyar. U. V. Swami- 
natha Alyer Library, Tiruvanmiyur, Madras. Price: Rs. 12. 


This is an eminent English translation of Udayanan Kaadal 
published in 1924, by the late M. M. U. V. Swaminatha Alyar 
of fragrant memory. With his indefatigable pursuit of 
manuscripts of old, the great savant brought out many a lost 
work in Tamil literature. The story of Udavana is traced to 
the Brihat Katha of Gunadhva in Sanskrit, where the escapades 
of this prince had been told with much elaboration. Renowned 
poets such as Bhasa and Sriharsha have drawn upon this same 
source for their celebrated dramas. 


No doubt the Tamil version has its own attraction for its 
change of atmosphere and makes the reader feel the whole as 
one of its own treasures. .The translator bas done it with an 
eye to keep the simplicity of narration of the Tamil story while 
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at the same time not forgetful of the language proving no 
hurdle to fthe smoothness of reading. Though as a story with 
lots of adventures and happenings of an unrealistic kind, it may 
notfully absorb the modern reader’s enthusiasm, still for the 
knowledge of the growth of Tamil literature bearing influences 
of Sanskrit, its value can no wise be minimised. 


The Swaminatha Alyar Library has done a good job by 
publishing the works jn translation of Swaminatha Aiyar. 


— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Leela: Game of Knowledge: By Harish Johari. Rupa & Co., 15, 
Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-73. Price: Rs. 20. 


Gyan Chaupad, game of knowledge, is to be found in some 
of the family heritages in parts of U. P. Itisa “game” played 
with dice and each throw is believed to be influenced by one's 
Karmic legacy. This book gives a modern version of the game, 
with detailed explanations of tbe concepts involved. There isa 
board with 72 squares Interspersed with arrows (leading upwards) 
and snakes (thrusting downwards). Bach square stands for a 
particular plane of existence, state of consciousness, the prevail- 
ing guna, etc. When the principles are understood and the game 
ls played with full awareness, the player can determine for him. 
self his state of being, the kind of future that is in store for 
him and so on. 


The author explains: “If the player lands on square 69, the 
absolute plane, he cannot reach Cosmic Consciousness, which is 
Square 68. In that case he has to reach square 72, where Tamo- 
guna can bring him back to earth, after which he can reach 
Cosmic Consciousness by gradual progression or by throwing 
a three and reaching spiritual devotion — the direct arrow to 
Cosmic Consciousness. ” 


. An exciting game which is perhaps the ancestor of the present 
children’s game of snakes and ladders. 


— M. P. PANDIT 


Desire and Suffering: By Boleslaw Leitgeber. Writers’ Work- 
Shop, Calcutta-44. Price: Rs. 10. 


This is an essay on Eastern and Western views of desire 
and suffering from a polish-friend of India. Boleslaw and Leitgeber 
Whose book Fast and West in man’s Perennial Quest, also a Writers’ 
Workshop publication, is acclaimed as a remarkable book of 
absorbing interest. The preface tells us that the monograph brings 
to the fore the wisdom of bygone days together with the present 
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day consideration in the light of happenings in our own troubled 
times. Boleslaw at the beginning of the essay observes that 
the art of meeting suffering has been in decline in equal proportion 
to the rise of self-indulgence following in the wake of scientific 
progress. “Facing suffering", he adds “ina manly manner has 
ceased to be a professed aim in the education of the youth as 
it was in the past. Temptations and tribulations are said to be 
profitable to man for, in them, to quote Thomas-a-Kempis, man is 
meekend, purged and sharply taught. This strength of man {fs 
emphasised in all religlons, but he observes that In no other 
body of religious thought and practice has the craving for the 
end of man's suffering evoked more: absorbing aitention than In 
the teachings of the Buddha. The author now glvés a razor- 
sharp. analysis of Buddhism, both Heenayana and Mahayana and 
draws a comparison with Christianity on one hand and Hindulsm, 
Sufism, King-Fu-Tse, Taoism, Stolcism on the other. He con- 
;udes the arguments of the contemplatives insisting on detach. 
ment as a formula for the conquest of pain with the words 
of St. John of the Cross. He then takes up the arguments of 
the post-Christian thinkers insisting on total involvement, scientific 
and socio-political. He examines the views of Phillip Metman, 
Arthur W. Osborn, Prof. Thielicke, Malcolm Muggeridge, Albert 
Schweitzer, W. Macreile Dixon, Arnold Toynbee and Daisaku 
Ikda. He concludes the discussion with the recipe suggested by 
Aldous Huxley. Hence, by giving up man’s apartness as an ego- 
centric being can the world's suffering be overcome. " The essay 
closes with the wise words of Teilhard de Chardin who avers 
that suffering is unavoidable.. It is the price we pay for universal 
progress and triamph. Though we find it difficult to agree with 
him when he says Hinduism puts accent on knowledge whereas 
Buddhism emphasises the pattern of love, we have no doubt 
that the author’s essay is a repertoire of wisdom and a must for 
every civilised being who Is concerned with the troubled times 
we live in. The bibliography at the end is really valuable. 


— G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Our Duty: H. H. Chandrasekhara Bharati Swamy. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay - 40007, Price: Rs. 5. 


The collection of ten essays representing some of the 
teachings of H. H. Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati Swamy of Sringeri 
Sarada Peetham (1892-1954) who was a great scholar and true 
tapaswin is the second edition issued on the occasion of thé 


‘celebration of the Vijayayatra of their Holinesses Jagadguro 


Sankaracharya Sri Abhinava Vidya Teertha Swamy and his 
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successor-designate Sri Bharati Teertha Swamy of Sringeri to 
Bombay in 1982. The essays were composed in limpid English 
bya devotee for the benefit of laymen. In the first chapter 
“Practical Religion’’, the Swamiji brings out the distinctive 
features of the Hindu Dharma properly called Sanatana Dharma, 
and establishes that no other religion is so universal as it. 
However, he sounds a note of caution that ‘‘it is not uniformly 
applicable to all mankind and prescribes aiso special laws for 
those among them who are bora in this sacred land subject to 
the religious discipline based on the caste system. If the Sastras 
are our only guide for telling us that a particular line of spiritua] 
conduct is beneficial we cannot throw them over-bound when they 
tell us in the same breath for whom it is beneficial. Our religious 
and, in fact; any system which aims ata regulation of conduct, 
must be based upon the principle of Adhikaara or individuai 
competency." The Swamiji defines the goal of man’s life as 
self-realisation which also guarantees permanent happiness. It 
isour duty to put effort in that direction though the goal may 
not be reached ina lifetime. He exhorts us not to be lost in 
the maze of.metaphysical speculations regarding Jeeva, Jagat 
and Isvara and live a purposeful life bere and now as ordained 
by our Sastras. With a remarkable clarity of thought and expres- | 
slon, the Swamiji discusses all important metaphysical problems | 
as fate and free-will, the nature of inner self, the role of God, 
Sastras in man's tireless efforts to accumulate Punya and attain 
Moksha. As a simple guide for right living and thought, the 
book i$ most welcome. 


— Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Rta-Psychology Beyond Freud: By Nirmal Kumar. Bharatlya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay-7. Price: Rs. 45. 


Yaska and other ancient commentators declared and illus- 
trated how Vedas and Puranas can be iaterpreted in three 
ways. The learned author of the book under review, probed deep 
Into the interpretations of the Vedas and the Upanishads, etc., 
and evolved a system of Vedic psychology for the first time. 
Constituents of psychology are discussed in separate chapters 
in the first part. The problem of disintegration and chaos 
in human personality from a few important angles is presented. 
Reintegration is taken up in the third part and the remedies 


1 


tecommended by our ancient seers are discussed. 


Discovery of a system of Vedic and Upanishadic psychology 
* and its presentation on modern lines is the first and foremost 
contribution of this author. A separate chapter ls.- devoted: 
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to discuss the difference between the psychology of our ancient 
masters and that of Freud. Here and throughout the work, the 
author has shown where Freud has gone wrong and hence failed 
and where our ancient masters have gone beyond Freud and 
succeeded. This is the second and marvellous contribution of 
the author. Ills and evils that are eating into the vitals of the 
modern society all over the world, and in all fields are pointed 
out, and remedies based on the Vedic psychology — Advaitic 
Knowledge, Love and Sacrifice with its psychological significance 
are clearly suggested. Adherence to ** Rta ” in short is prescribed 
as a panacea. This is the third and constructive contribution of 
the author to this ailing society. On the whole this work not 
only challenges but corrects Freud’s psychology, and presents 
Vedic psychology for the first time in modernterms, The book 
deserves a serious study by persons of all avocatlons, and they 
are sure to be richly rewarded by that. 
— B. KuroMBA Rao 
Monarch of Rhythm (A biography of A. Narayana Das): By 
Dr. G. Sreerama Murthy. Published by Smt. Karra Syamala 
Devi, Syamala Nagar, Guntur-6. Price: Rs. 5. 
This is an excellent biography of Adibhatta Narayana Das, 
a multifaceted genius of renascent Andhra. Narayana Was, a 
household name in Andhra, was a combination of unusual faculties 
of music, literature, scholarship, wit and wisdom, a philosophy 
of life and a flare for all that is true, good and beautiful. As 
an innovator-exponent of Harikatha (a musical, religious ang 
literary discourse ) he was peerless. He was a rare genius in 
music who blended Karnatic and Hindustani styles and earned 
kudos from men of eminence like Rabindranath Tagore and per- 
formed feats like demonstration of Panchamukhi Tala and 
Dasavidha Raganavati. As a writer, Das hasto his credit many 
valuable works. He was an Avadhani. He could sway thousands 
Of audiences and transport them into the realms of aesthetic 
pleasure by dint of his talent in Harikatha. He had a deep 
sense of spiritualism. Pitfalls like hedonism and wayward life 
notwithstanding, Das’s, life and achievements are unparalelled. 
Dr. Sreerama Murthy’s biography of the great man, master 
and maestro, runs like a poem. Flare for idiomatic and colourful 
narration, objectivity and sense of involvement in the subject 
make this easily one of the best biographies. 
— Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 


Bapu: By G. D. Birla. Translated by P. Lal. Writers’ Workshop’ 


Calcutta-44. Price: Rs. 10. 
G. D. Birla is one of those blessed people who had the 


rare privilege of enjoying the company and confidence of Mahatma 
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Gandhi. This is a talk, originally delivered in Hindi, under the 
auspices of Sangeetakala Mandir, Calcutta, on 24th December 
1981, long after the Mahatma was dead and gone, when he him- 
self was in his 83rd year. ( He passed away last year io England) 
He had already published a book Jn the Shadow of the Mahatma : 
A Personal Memoir (1968) and his correspondence with the great 
soul entitled Bapu: A Unique Association (4 vols. 1977) from 
which an intimate picture of the Mahatma emerges. The present 
volume is not a book deliberately written but an extempore 
talk In which he presents the human side of the superhuman 
hero through a series of interesting anecdotes. The author has 
no use for the public life of the Mahatma. He asserts: “ It's 
true that Gandhi was the originator of Satyagraha Movement. 
It is also true that he brought us independence. But the 
Important thing to remember is that he gave us a new direction 
anda speclal quality of inspiration, That direction and that in- 
spiration will survive for thousands of years. Satyagraha and 
Independence are secondary matters." We must be grateful 
to Gandhi for his fresh interpretation of the Gita witha heavy 
stress on Anasaktiyoga; for his message of fearlessness and 
above all for his openmindedness and rich humanity. Birla, unlike 
Jawaharlal Nehru, obseryes Gandhi with awe and unquestioning 
faith. Hence here emerges a picture of the Mahatma untouched 
by personal predilection and criticism. The talk is studded with 
many a poetic quotation and gentle humour. P. Lal has given 
usanelegant and readable translation. 


— Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURIHY 


White Darkness and Other Poems: By Shyam Singh Shashi. 
Price: Rs. 20. 

When Grief Rains: By T. Vasudeva Reddy. Price: Rs. 15. 

Day inand Day out: By Banshidhar Sarangi. Price: Rs. 15. 

Charm and Chastity and Other Poems: By Clement Bswar. 
Price: Rs. 20. The above four volumes are published 


by Samkaleen Prakashan, 2762, Rajguru Marg, Paharganj, 
New Delhi-110055, 


Flowers are Bleeding : By Somesh Dasgupta: Price: Rs. 20. 
Melody of Wounds: By Nar Deo Sharma. Price: Rs. 20. 
Roopali: By Dinesh Chibber. Price: Rs. 30. 

The above three volumes are published by Writers Workshop, 
162/92, Lake Gardens, Calcutta-700 045. 


In the current poetry-deluge from Indians, it is becoming 
lncreasingly difficult to find any flame of poetic fire. There is 
plenty of wordy versification which illumes neither the reader 
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nor, perhaps, the author himself. But the poses struck by these 
poets vary from the sublime to the ridiculous. Consider Shyam 
Singh Shashi who confesses that he scribbles '*my imagination 
on paper during my leisure moments." Lo! these *'scribblings"— 
some of them originally scribbled in Hindi — are offered to us 
as ‘an olla-podrida of sex (both individual and group varieties, if 
you please!) and idiocy. More sober in the selection of his 
hemes, T. Vasudeva Reddy, Bo NOST; offers a mere jug of sour 
cream: 

* Eating in the hotel of my heart 

fired in the penitential fire 

when shall I come to you to place 

The remnant of my heart at your feet?” 


Indeed. Banshidhar Sarangi’s Oriya poems are confessional 
jottings that appear drab in their’ English garb. Clement Eswar 
can get away from the ‘1’, andif he chooses to write seriously 
on the human situation, he can do fairly well: 


“O Butterfly.. butterfly, 

Where will you go? 

No plants or flowers to show, 
Concrete buildings are high, 

We cut off all to’ throw. 

And no place to grow 

Baby to beetroot we know 

To produce in’test-tubes, you go." 


Calcutta is too much with Somesh Dasgupta and we are given 
Interesting vignettes of the megacity. Despite so many writers 


seeking to know its inmost secrecy of survival, Calcutta retains 


her aura of mystery: 


* Ah Calcutta! city of slums and skyscrapers 
you have seen bullet, fire and youth’s rage. 
Ideas and feelings together make your mystery, 
unravelled, a windlng maze." 


Nar Deo Sharma shows great promise in Melody of Wounds. 
Biting sarcasm is his speciality and the evils of the Hindu society 
are attacked relentlessly by his scalding pen. 


* After a great loss 

it dawned on you 

That borrowed raiments 

of foreign cultures 

Remain loose or skimpy, 
The shoes of alien traditions 
Always pinch the wearers.” 
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“ Roopali is his wife and his second book of poems." Such 


ds the Writers Workshop introduction to Dinesh Chibber. An 


army officer, he has not let his poetic veins to be clogged up and 
poems like “Second Strike” are grimly prophetic. One hopes 
he would take up a challenging subject and give us a long poem 
on the Inhumanness of man-made war-machinery. 


— Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


HINDI 


Annamacharya Aur Surdas, Samaj Shastriya Adhyayan: By Dr, 
M. Sangamesam. Copies available with the author at 18-3-56, 
Shanti Nagar, K. T. Road, Tirupati -517 501. Price: - Rs. 50; 


Dr. Sangamesam’s doctoral thesis on the sociological study 
ofthe literature of Annamacharya and Surdas is a substantial 
contribution to the field of comparative literature. It brings 
together two celebrated personalities separated by distance, 
language and the social background, but culturally united. 
Dr. N. B. Subbannacharya is right in his observation ‘that this 
research work is a crucial and significant contribution to methodo. 
logy as well as interpretative exposition of the on-going experience 
of the spiritual varieties of Indian culture. Indeed it covers a 
wide range of human behaviour in two different parts of our 
country inhabited by the two distinguished personalities, 
Angmacherya in Tirupati and Surdas in Madhura. 


While going through the pages of this book one cannot but 
feel elevated to find the basic unity of our country in spite of 
the apparent diversities. The concept of Dharma, Artha, Kama. 
and Moksha, the four components of the quadrangle of life, have 
been dealt with in the first chapter of the book froma sociological 
point of view with a pleasant accent on Indian tradition. The 
social structure prevalent In those days and the attitude of the 
two celebrities towards society received a masterly treatment 
In the hands. of Dr. Sangamesam. 


Even (A the purely secular point of view the present work 
presents an interesting account of the social customs like 
marriage, joint family, food habits, garments and ornaments, 
education, sports, etc. Dr. Sangamesam tried to illustrate in- 


these pages, the glorlous and the scintillating past and the 


expression coming from a person who has tried to assimilate the 


philosophy of two saints, in particular, ‘and of all saints in general, | 


is particularly refreshing and revealing. 
piers. FT 
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One more feature about the work is the command of the 
author over Hindi language which is not his mother-tongue. It 
is, however, not surprising to find such masterly expression in 
Dr. Sangamesam who has dedicated his whole life to the cause 
of Hindi and has tried to bridge the gulf between two language 
Communities. In this respect it is a contribution not only to 
literature but also to national integration resulting, of course, 
in the appreciation of human values in the right perspective. 


— Dr. I. PANDURANGA RAO 
TELUGU 


Cheppukodagga Manushulu (Men and Women that Matter): 
By Devulapalli Prabhakara Rao. Sri Andal Prachuranalu, 
3-4-529/ 2/7, Lingampally, Hyderabad. Price: Rs. 35. 


Portrait-painting in Telugu in the manner of modern writing 
does not have a long history, nor are there many writers in Telugu 
who specialised in this art and brought out the collections of 
their pen-portraits with the exception of Mr. Tirumala Rama- 
chandra. As if to fill up this gap, Mr. Devulapalli Prabhakara 
Rao has brought this collection of 125 of his portraits done week 
by week to feed a Telugu Weekly named “ Prajatantra " which no 
more exísts. These sketches relate to politiclans and party bosses, 
heads of states and governments, administrators and chiefs of 
institutions, legal luminaries and jurists, litterateurs and scholars, 
actors and actresses, singers and musicians, artists and film 
directors, journalists and cartoonists, scientists and industrialists, 
Sarvodaya leaders and social workers belonging to all the 
continents. 


In these pen-portraits, Mr. Prabbakara Rao, apart from 
providing brief biographical details, highlights the career of the 
persons in the fields in which they carved out a niche for themselves 
and assesses the personality both from within and without 
bringing out thelr human questions in the historical process. 
Since the author kept himself to current events, while writing 
these sketches, historical personalities such as Gandhijl, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin do not find a place in 
this collection and even when he chose to write about a person 
who is not in the news very much, he picked up only contemporary 
jiving persons talking about whom, one finds relevance in the 
present day context. Students of current affairs and budding 
journalists will find the volume a very useful one. 


— D. RAMALINGAM 
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Intellect and Intuition in 
Sankara’s Philosophy 


Dr. Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


Philosophy is not a matter of dialectics and intellectual jugglery, 
but a product of life and meditation on it. - It is common enough 
for philosophers who sport on the surface of life to possess the 
leisure and the capacity for technical discussions. What is rarer 
is the combination in one individual of knowledge and wisdom. 
It is only from those of deep thought and large experience that we 
can get a breadth and depth of understanding, a hold on essentials 
too often absent from the works of mere intellectuals. In our 
ancient scriptures it is laid down that philosophy is not a pursuit 
te which any one can take. It requires not only a sharp intellect 
but a detached spirit. Commenting on the first Brahma Sutra, 
‘athato brahmajignasa’, Vidyaranya observes: ‘‘ He who possesses 
the four requisites, since release is not to be attained through work, 
must enter on an inquiry into the Vedanta texts in order to obtain 
the intuition of Brahman, which is the means of release". ! This 
view is not a peculiar idiosyncracy of the follower of the Advaita 
Vedanta. It is the ancient tradition accepted by all systems. When 
the old sage Yajnavalkya gave up his all to seek the way of wisdom, 
he left his possessions to his two WIVES: Maitreyi refused the riches 
of the world with the remark, ‘yena na amrita syam kim tena 
kuryam?’ (What shall I do with these by which I cannot gain 
life eternal 2) Philosophical wisdom is possible only for those who 
have disciplined their whole nature and not merely those who have 
sharpened their intellectual powers. -Wisdom is integral thinking, 
while knowledge is fractional thinking. While the latter is more 
in evidence um Science and mathematics, ‘which can be under- 
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At Lm sadhanachatushtayasampannasya, karmabhir moksha- 
2 _ siddher - -mokshasadhanabrahmajnanaya — Vedantavakyavicharah 
rtavya iti srautyarthah. — Vivaranaprameyasangraha, p. 6. 
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stood by all who possess a trained intellect, the exercise of the 
former is demanded for an understanding of poetry and philoso 
art and literature. 


In a recent book,! I argued that integral thinking or intuitive 
understanding is responsible for the great insights of philosophy 
and it is not without reason that philosophy in India is conveyed 
by the term 'darshana' which literally means ‘ sight? or * insight’. 
Philosophy as a *darshana' implies that the ultimate reality is 
something of which we are directly aware and is not a matter of 
speculative construction or logical syntheses. 


While this view is regarded as true of the Indian philosophers 
who are theological in their outlook, it is said to be inappro- 
priate to a thinker like Sankara, who does not lean on either 
dogmatic orthodoxy or emotional assurance. Such a contention 
is hardly fair. 


The real is no mere aspiration unrealised and _ unrealisable 
but is the ultimate behind all appearances whatsoever. It is not 
something which has yet to be accomplished like the future deity 
of Alexander, but what is already there, ever present. For Hegel 
the Absolute is a construction epistemologically analogous to 
similar constructions in the world of knowledge. It is a hypothesis 
like that of the electron or the neutron. Sankara is definitely 
opposed to this view. For him the real is. genuinely given in 
knowledge. He distinguishes between purushatantra and vastutantra, 
that which is constructed by the knower and that which is 
given to it. Philosophy is knowledge of being, bhutavastuvishaya. 
It is the apprehension of being, an apprehension which has a 
distinct flavour of its own. It is more immediate than mediate, 
more direct than indirect. It has more in common with perception 
than conception. It is pure immediate self-intuition and is utterly 
distinct from reflection or mediated thought. Commenting on 
the phrase pratyakshavagamam, 2 Sankara says — '' Pratyakshena 
sukhader iva avagamo yasya tatpratyaksharagamam ’’. |n the view of 
Hegel, the Absolute is a rational synthesis transparent to the human 
intellect. There is no mystery in it which thought cannot disclose. 
Protests were uttered immediately. Schleirmacher and Lotze deny 
the adequacy of thought to comprehend the whole of reality 
without remainder, and resort to considerations of value. Ritschl, 
after Kant, affirmed that religious faith is rooted in the practical 
side of our nature. Systems of voluntarism were the result. 


1. An Idealist View of Life. Allen & Unwin, 1932. 
2. Rajavidya rajaguhyam pavitram idam uttamam, 


Pratyakshayagamam dharmyam susukham kartum ayyayam ee 
B. G. 2. 


/ 
1 
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Pérception and inference are inadequate to the Absolute, 
The Real is a vastu but not in space and time; nor is it a mere 
universal. Bradley correetly represents the teaching of Hegel 
when he observes: ** For thought what is not relative is nothing". 1 
The being of Sankara is one which suffers no second. Human 
thought is bound up with distinctions while the real is above all 
distinctions. Our linguistic symbols and logical concepts veil 
the Real and reduce it to an idol. The Katha Upanishad says: 
“Not by speech, not by thought, not by sight, does one grasp 
Him." Sankara tells us that Brahman ''cannot become the 
object of perception because it does not possess qualities such 
asform and the like, and as it is devoid of cheracteristic signs, 
itdoes not lend itself to inference and the other means of right 
knowledge ".2 The Absolute is a positive but unnameable being. 
It negates limitations, privations. The moment we apply logical 
concepts to it, we reduce it to a non-absolute, the determinate 
God. The Absolute is the ground of all possibilities including 
that of God. To know it we have to pass beyond God (Isvara) 
into the silent real which precedes and is prior to all things. 
Itis ekam, advitiyam, nirvisesham, avikrivam, opposed to all 
becoming, formless and fashionless. Simply because we character- 
ise it by the negative terms, it does not follow that it is non-being. 
It is neither being nor. non-being, as it is above both these. It is 
sad asai tatparam.3 Sankara recognised the possibility of directly 
apprehending. the ultimate reality in a way which cannot be 
equated with either ordinary sense perception or logical inference. 


It is what he calls aparokshanubhuti, Yt is not individual 
phantasy or illusion. It is unfortunate to characterise this view 
as mysticism and be done with it. Mysticism is a blanket term, 
a portmanteau expression which covers a miscellaneous host .of 
ideas. occult visions, apparitions, trance and ecstasy, pious gushing, 
luminous vacancy, intoxicated erotism, a striving after the bliss 
of the bridal chamber. While Sankara admits the value of the 
eight-fold yoga, it is only as a means to samyagdarshana, a 
perfect insight which is far removed from any kind of sentiment 
or feeling. Nor does he believe that this direct awareness of 
spiritual reality is a mystical insight or heavenly vision or special 
revelation. It is the normal experience of all who get to the 


l. Appearance and Reality. p. 30. 


2. Thibaut's E. T. Vol. XXXIV, p. 316. Rupadyabhavadhi nayam 
arthah pratyakshasya gocharah lingadyabhavascha nanumanadinam. 


- 3, B, G. XI 37. 
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depths ofthe soul. It isthe possession of self as such and not 
of this or that special individual. Sankara says: *' The self is 
not capable of proof nor does it need any. It is self-proven 
( svasiddha ). Itself inconceivable, it is the ground of every 
possibility of conceiving, of every thought, of every act of knowledge. 
Even he who denies it, admits it." We may call it pure reason 
if we please, so long as we do not confuse it with either percep- 
tion or inference in their ordinary significations. 


= 
7 


The difference between Sankara and Hegel is just here. 
Logical reasoning by itself cannot lead to the apprehension of 
reality. Sankara admits: “On account of the diversity of men’s 
Opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having a 
sure foundation ". ! Sankara has in. view what Professor Taylor 
in his Gifford Lectures calls “ the systematic ambiguity of episte- 
mology. ° * There might prove to be alternative metaphysical 
interpretations of the given historical reality, all equally consistent 
with the only condition which the epistemologist can legitimately 
insist on, the condition that on any interpretation the .real world 
must be capable of being progressively known. as intelligence is 
steadilv brought to bear on it". ? In other words, the last word, on 
the structure of reality cannot be uttered by the epistemologist 
who leaves us with open alternatives. While it is disloyalty to reason 
to deny the known character of the world, it is not disloyalty to 
reason to note that itis something more than what is known of 
it. Kant, for example, held that there were alternative interpreta- 
tions of the pattern of reality. all equally consistent with the 
legitimate claims .of science. The world may be an assemblage of 
mindless forces or a commonwealth of free, progressive agents. 
When we accept the second, we go beyond mere logic.and take 
our stand on moral consciousness. . It is possible that moral con- 
Scious ess might leave open a number of alternatives, which 
insistence on the autonomous religious life might close up. In short 
we are called upon to supplement logic by the facts of life, ethical 
as well as religious. Only then islogic complete. The unsuppres- 
sed aspirations of man's spirit are as much a part of the natural 
order as the suppressed desires of psycho-analysis or the ordinary 
perceptions of mankind. In other words, we want a synoptic 
comprehension of all facts of life. Samyagdarshanam is not merely 
perfect vision but total vision. 


While Sankara admits that sakshatkara is a specific ‘mode of 
apprehension distinct from ordinary perception or inference, he 


1. Na pratisthitatvam — tarkanam sakyam asrayitum > purusha 


mativairupyat, S. B. TI 1 ii. 
2. The Faith of a Moralist, Vol. II, p.{378. 
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regards it as a species of knowledge and not of feeling or of desire. 
Itisas much determined by the inward organ as perceptual or 
inferential knowledge is. If the latter is brought about by 
antahkaranavritti, even so is the former. Commenting on Bhagavad- 
gita; VI, 20, Sankara writes that the yogin, “‘whose mind is 
restrained by the practice of yoga sees the self, the highest which 
is wholly spirit and essentially light, by means of the purified 
inner organ". ! Here he differs from the view which is sometimes 
adopted by Bergson that intuition is a negation of intellect. For 
Sankara, it is a fulfilment of it. Intuitive experience is the crown 
of intellectual knowledge. (nubhavavasanam — brahma-jnanam, 
anubhayarudham eva cha vidvaphalam. | Intuition is not a substitute 
for rational knowledge but a supplement to it. It is rational 
thought matured to inspiration. — Intuitive insight while sponía- 
neous does not arise except in the minds of those who are prepared 
for it by study of scripture and reflection. “Hearing from 
scriptural texts and reflecting with the help of arguments and 
meditation are the causes of the insight (into Brahman).2 


From the vividness of the experience arises emotional intensity 
but these accompaniments are not a guarantee of the truth 
of the object intuited. These intuitions, simply because they 
carry conviction to the seer, are not to be taken as true. Subjective 
certitude is different from logical certainty. The sense of assurance 
is present even when the object is imaginal and even such unrea] 
objects, so long as they are believed to be actual, evoke feelings 
and attitudes quite as intense and effective as those excited by real 
ones. The strength of assurance and the intensity of the experience 
are not a proof of the reality of the object experienced. Tntuitions. 
sensuous as well as spiritual, require to be tested and criticised before 
they are accepted as valid. Questions of validity are not answered by 
the experiences themselves. Certitude is not certainty. Psychological 
objectivity is not ontological reality. While religion may be 
satisfied with the sense of convincedness, which is enough to foster 
spiritual life, philosophy is interested in finding out whether the 
object believed in is well-grounded or not. Pramanair arthapariksha- 
nam nyayah. Nyaya is knowing an object thoroughly by means of 
the pramanas. 


What is intuited cannot be irrational. It cannot be in coaflict 
with reason. What reason suggests as the truth, intuition reveals 
as the reality. The intuited truth that the self of man is eternally one 


l. Atmana samadhiparisuddhena | antahkaranena | atmanam param 
chaitanyam jyotissvarupam pasyam upalabhamanah. 
2. Vivaranaprameyasangraha. Sees 
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with the supreme isthe ultimate fact to which we are led by a 
rational ontology which establishes the unreality of multiplicity, 
division. manifoldness and separateness. The unrealitv of the 
world is just its self-contradiction. It is said to be  avastu 
since it is contrary to reason.! What is self-contradictory and vet 
actual cannot be real. The real is what is not self-contradictory. 
Reality cannot explain the possibility of mere appearance. Error 
can be dispelled but not explained. What is of its own nature 
irrational does not admit of explanation. Reason affirms the 
complete oneness and simplicity of the real. But reason by itself 
cannot disclose this truth. When once the beliefs arise through 
intuition of scripture, then logic can tell us whether they are valid 
or invalid. Sankara uses the methods of proof and dialectic in 
the formulation of the absolutely inconceivable absolute which 
escapes all definitions. Sankara’s samyagdarshana does not express 
itself in song or ritual but in a rational dialectic rather cold and 
stiff, when we, compare it even with the mysteries of the Upani- 
shads. Dialectics help us in proof but not in discovery. They 
point the way and reveal the defects of the rival views but they 
are dependent on given facts. Pratvakshagamasrtam anumanam, 
Reasoning is dependent on perception and testimony. 2 If reason- 
ing is uncontrolled by facts, it is only reverie or imagination or 
tarka which is notoriously apratistha. 


Even the scriptural texts are to be used with discrimination. 
We cannot interpret them arbitrarily. Blind acquiescence in 
authority is as unsound asa cheap rejection of it. A wise Greek 
has said: ‘‘ Not to know what was done in the world before we 
were born is. always to remain a child. " We must always begin 
as learners, accept something which we did not create. Even 
scripture isa means to the insight into the real,3 and loses its 
point when enlightenment arises. “ Sruter api abhavah prabodhe"'. 3 


It is obvious that Sankara believes in a direct awareness of 
realitv which is neither perceptual nor conceptual. Here he differs 
from Hegel but he also affirms that this direct awareness is through 
and through rational. and in this he differs from Bergson. 


1. Cf. Anirvachaniyavadinam — asmakam adhyasasyavastutva 
vuktivirodhayor istatvat. — Vivaranaprameyasangraha, pp. 12-13. 

Qa: d,5N2 S; 

3. Brahmadarsanam uddisya 
sangraha, p. 4. 

4, S. B. XV. 1.3. 
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To dissever thought and intuition is to dismember the real 
and deny the eternal unity'of life. The puzzles and paradoxes 
of philosophy are due to the fallacy of abstraction, and if we are 
loyal to the great tradition of this land, we shall always use intellect 
in the interest of intuition and adopt that is called anukulatarka. 


The tragedy of our age is traceable to its excessive intellectuality. 
A narrowly intellectual life is lopsided. It revels in the abstract 
and the repetitive and believes that it is the real. Life is sacrificed 
to its appurtenances. To give to millions of men the electric light 
does not mean the development in them of clearer illumination. 
Cain, in Byron’s poem, asks of Lucifer, the prince of the 
intellectuals, ** Are you happy." and the great intellectual says to 
him, “No: art thou?” Our civilisation is shadowed by a sense 
of defeat and depression. The typical characters of our age are 
represented by the Forsytes of England, the Babbitts of America, 
and the Buddenbrooks of Germany. all small adventurers with 
no heroism about them. They do not know what to do, and so 
Spend their time playing golf, cursing the weather, revising 
the prayer book, and ruling empires, if they get a chance, 
Philosophy is dismissed as a narrowly intellectual affair dealing 
with proofs and evidences, with the result that it has become 
negative and arid. 


Our literature is critical and realistic. 1t deals with life as 
aformula or a pattern and not with men and women, their 
ardours and  ecstasies, their strange possibilities and endless 
mysteries. Great literature ought to produce a sense of some 
thing inexplicable and overwhelming. It must “tease us out of 
thought " with the pale light of another world, and if the works 
oftoday do not possess such compelling or consecrating power, 
it is because they are mainly intellectual. “ Analysis kills 
spontaneity just as grain, once it is ground into powder, no longer 
springs and germinates, " says Amiel. The true seers possess 
a different tone and temper, a spirit out of the common, touched 
with a light from beyond. When we read their writing. they 
quicken a like life in us and make us glow with the ardours -of 
self-discovery. 


In art, again, the greatest triumphs are of exact science. 
They are not the pyramids or the temples but the sky-scrapers 
which show a sense of mathematical law. We teach drawing and 
painting in our schools to help us to understand the works of 
Botticelli or Michael Angelo, but the faith and the passion that 
made their works possible are no more available. Ethical life 
is reduced to a code of rules supposed to be rational. Our 
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conventional codes are pretentious failures, which break down at 
the first touch of reality. We extinguish the light within us for 
the sake of peace with the world. 


We should recognise that happiness is found in the adequate 
realisation of all human powers. Physical prowess, mental cun- 
ning, and spiritual peace are needed. The ancient text says: 
Pranaramam manasanandam santisamruddham, amritam. The play 
oflife. the satisfaction of mind, and the fullness of peace form 
the life eternal. It is emphasis on intuitive understanding or 
spiritual values that we need today. How we can develop them 
in the intellectual conditions of today is the problem to which 
philosophers have to address themselves. The work which ancient 
relipions did requires to be done now by a new synthesis or 
samanvaya. 


India of the ages is not dead ; nor has she spoken her last 
creative word. The time has come for a new religious expression, 
a new language for the old everlasting emotions in terms of 
modern knowledge, a religious form that should contradict no 
fact and check no inquiry. The everlasting spirit of love and 
righteousness which has inspired the religions of the past must 
now quicken and inform the new learning. ! 


1. The Presidential Address at the Mysore session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, December, 1932, with H. H. The 
Maharaja of Mysore in the chair. 


— Reprinted from Triveni, July— August., 1933 
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TAGORE'S CONCEPTION OF LITERATURE 


Prof. JOGESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 
Director, Institute of English, Calcutta 


The infinite variety and richness of Rabindranath Tagore's 
literary creations make us exclaim, as the poet himself does in 
relation to his Maker. * I know not how thou singest, my 
master ! I ever listen in silent amazement." But our concern here 
isnot so much with his literary output, great asit really is, but 
with his pronouncements on the nature of poetry, or, for that 
matter, of all literature. 


Rabindranath has said so much on the main principles of 
literary creation that it is not possible for us in course of one 
single lecture or within the brief space of an article to deal 
with them minutely. But we can discover an underlying unity 
in his scattered remarks on literature throughout his works and 
in his systematic discussions in books like Sahitya (Literature), 


Sahityer Pathe (On the Way to Literature) and Sahityer Svarup : 


(The Nature of Literature ). Great artists may not always be 
great critics. It must be said in regard to Rabindranath, however 
that, with the unerring instinct of a master-artist, he has always 


been able in his literary criticism to catch the very heartbeat 
of aesthetic creations. 


Tagore in his essay entitled * Bam/a Jatiya Sahitya^ ( National 
Literature. in Bengali ) read at an annual function of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat goes to the very root of the word sahitya (literature ) 
which has been derived from the word sahita which means 
‘along with others’. ( Sahitya, Visva-Bharati, 1958. p. 112 ) Creation 
of literature is not merely for personal enjoyment, but for the 


-enjoyment of humanity at large. It is this desire of sharing our 


feelings and emotions with others which, according to Tagore, 


is the basic conception behind literary creations. To quote from 
his *Sahityer Samari >` (Materials of Literature ): ** Human feelings 


endeavour to impress myriads of minds through years and years. 
It has been due to this earnest desire that from time immemorial 
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we have so many gestures, so many languages and alphabets, 
innumerable carvings on stones, moulding on metals and binding 
in leather —how many marks and signs on the barks and leaves 
of trees as well as on paper, with the brush, the pointed stick, 
the pen, how many attempts at writing, from left to right, from 
right to left, from the top to the bottom, from one row to 
another! Why ? Only because what T have thought, what I have 
felt must not perish, it must flow on from mind to mind, from 
time to time, being thought out and felt ." ( Op. cit. p. 14) 


f 


The poet has been taken by Rabindranath as a representa- 
tive of the entire humanity. In his poem ‘ Ami’ (T) in the book 
Syamali he says that his expression in poetry no more remains 
Personal. He says everything as a representative of the human 
race. Inthe Upanishad the word kavi (‘ poet’ in common talk ) 
has been applied to the Creator of the universe Himself. There 
it means one whose vision transcends space and time. The human 
poet, too, is acreator ina limited sense and therefore he, too, 
has something of this quality of universalization — the universaliza- 
tion of human emotions in his case. In his poem ‘Sadhana@ (in 
the book Citra) Tagore addresses the Muse of Poetry and says: 
“O Goddess, I have sung many songs in this life, and reaped 


their harvest. But! have given them to all, to the universe of 
men; I have filled the world with my songs.’ 


In his poem ‘ Paricay ' (in the book Senjuti ) Rabindranath 
wants to be known as one of us: * Let my name be known as one 


of you. I want nothing else. Let this be my last testament to 
you. " 


In his essay ‘ Sahitye Adhunikata’ ( Modernity in Literature ), 
Rabindranath tells us that a piece of literature which has no 
generosity ( dakshinya), which is not calculated to appeal to all 
hearts, is indeed very narrow and is not fit to be called great. 
( Sahityer Svarup, Visvavidyasamgraha Series, p. 16 ) That is why 
he found fault with some of the twentieth century English poems, 


because by virtue of their exclusiveness they can only be enjoyed 
by a limited circle of readers. 


In the Dedication of his book Sahityer Pathe (On the Way to 
Literature ) addressed to Amiya Chakraborty, Tagore accepts the 
definition of poetry (and for that matter, all literature ) as given 
in Sanskrit Poetics: Vakyam rasatmakam kavyam. Poetry is the 
creation of rasa through language. This was the definition offered 
by Visvanatha, an authority on Sanskrit Poetics, in his Sahitya- 
darpana, Chapter I. Rabindranath believes in the creation of rasa 
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as the essential aim of the artist. The reader’s endeavour, again, 
will be to enjoy the rasa that has been so created. To take a 
few lines from Tagore’s ‘ What is Art’: 


* Our emotions are the gastric juices which transform this 
world of appearances into the more intimate world of sentiments. 
Onthe other hand, this outer world has its own juices, having 
their various qualities which excite our emotional activities. This 
is called in our Sanskrit Rhetoric Rasa, which signifies outer 
juices having their response in the inner juices of our emotions. 
And a poem, according to it, is a sentence or sentences con- 
taining juices, which stimulate the juices of emotion. It brings 
to us ideas, vitalized by feelings, ready to be made into the life- 
stuff of our nature. " 


Let us briefly explain the theory of rasa in Sanskrit Poetics. 
Abhinavagupta, a great scholar who flourished towards the end 
of thetenth century A. D., defines rasa as the relishing of the 
delightful consciousness of one's own: Sabda samarpyamana hrday- 
asamvada sundara | vibhavanubhava samuditaprannivista ratyadi vasana- 
nuraga sukumarasvasamvidananda carvana vyapara rasaniyarupo rasah. 
The causes and effects of our emotions in real life take a new shape 
altogether when they are expressed in words by the poet. In this 
new form they are called vibhava and anubhava respectively, and 
they develop a power to appeal to all hearts. These vibhavas and 
anubhavas again rouse the emotions (e. g.. the erotic emotion) which 
are already there at the heart of the reader, and the consciousness 
becomes enjoyable as it is tinged by these emotions. 


Viswanatha explains rasa in the following manner in his 
Sahitya-darpana (IU. 1): Vibhavenanubhavena vyaktah sancarina 
tatha; | Rasatameti ratyadih sthayi bhavah sacetasam (The perma- 
nent emotions like the erotic sentiment, in the heart of a fit 
appreciator, are transformed into the rasa state through the 
agency of the vibhavas, anubhavas and sancari bhavas). Vibhava 
is defined as Ratyadyudbodhaka loke  vibhavah kavyanatyayoh, 
(The objects in the world of reality which arouse emotions 
are called vibhavas when they are placed in poetry and drama), 
(Ibid. III. 32) Anubhava is explained in the following manner : 
Udbuddham ^ karanaih — svaih svairbahirbhavam | prakasayan ; | Loke 
yah karyarupah so’nubhavah kavyanatyayoh ( The external mani- 
festations [ gestures, etc. ] through which any emotion aroused 
in the mind expresses itself are called anubhavas when they are 
introduced in literature). (bid. III. 141 ) The sancari bhavas are 
minoremotions which cannot exist without the existence of the 
nine permanent emotions. That is why they are called sancari or 
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fluctuating ( e.g., shame and jealousy ). The permanent emotions 
of the human heart are: Ratirhasasca sokasca krodhotsahau bhayam 
tatha; | Jugupsa vismayascetthamastau proktah samo’pi ca ( The 
emotions of love, laughter, pathos, anger, endeavour, fear, 
repulsion, wonder and calm —these are the big nine). (Ibid. III. 
185) These emotions, transmuted by the vibhavas, anubhavas, and 
sancari bhavas, attain to the state of rasa or pure aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, capable of being relished. The origin of the word rasa, too, 


means anything which can be tasted or relished (rasayate asvadyate 
iti rasah). 


That Tagore has accepted the creation and enjoyment of rasa 
as the essential factor in literature is clear from his numerous 
statements scattered throughout his critical writings. Thus, in his 
essay ' Sahityer Matra’ (The Extent of Literature) in the book 
Sahityer Svarup he tells us that the fundamentals of literature are 
eternal, i.e., the rules guiding the enjoyment of rasa are integral to 
human nature itself. In the same essay Rabindranath says ;‘‘ Expres- 
sion of human emotions is a source of eternal joy." (Op. cit. 
p.12) In his article * Kavya O Chanda’ (Poetry and Metre ) in the 
same book (p. 25) Tagore says: “Language having rasa as its 
soul has an easy access to the heart." Again, to quote from the 
same article (p. 25): “The essence of poetry is rasa; the metre 
only incidentally points towards that rasa. " In his article on gadya- 
kavya (prose-poems ) in the same book (p.29 ), Rabindranath 
crearly states that his striving for a long time has been to create rasa. 


In his article ‘Sahitya’ in the book Sahityer Pathe, Rabindranath 
recognises three different manifestations of the human soul, follow- 
ing the characterization of the Absolute in the Taittiripa Upanishad 
as Satyam jnanamanantam brahma, Brahman is truth, knowledge 
and infinite (IJ. 1. 1). The entire human soul consists of ' I am’, 
“I know’ and ‘Iexpress? Literature, which is an expression of 
the human soul, is included within the Illimitable aspect of the 
Absolute. When man remains alone, circumscribed within his 
own limited self, he has no expression. It is only when he is 
inspired with a desire for union with other selves that he comes 
to artistic creation. It is this impersonal character of the creation 
as well as enjoyment of rasa which has been recognized in 
Sanskrit Poetics : 


Sattvodrekadakhanda svaprakasananda cinmayah ; 
Vedyantara sparisasunya brahmanandasahodarah 
(Sahitya-darpana, Wl. 1) 


The enjoyment of literature is akin to that of the Absolute 
where the distinction between the knower and the knowable 
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vanishes altogether. It is a state of rapture where we are lifted 
up for the time being from our * sole self’, our trammelled existence 
of day-to-day life. This is why Keats has said that the poetical 
character has no self. While engaged in the act of creation, “ It 
is everything and nothing, living at all levels — high and low. mean 
and elevated. But all kinds come equally and easily to him .. It 
has as much delight in conceiving an lago as an Imogen.” ( Letter 
to George and Thomas Keats. 22 December. 1817). Arnold re- 
cognizes the same principle when he says in his “Song of the 
Strayed Reveller " that the aim of the poet is **to become what we 
sing. " At the time of creation the poet's personal self is oblite- 
rated for the time being and he becomes one with his creation. 
The Greek word ''ecstasy " also refers to this identification. The 
word literally means ** standing out ”. i.e., standing out of one's own 
self and becoming another. The joys and sorrows of the entire 
human race must be within the heart of the poet if he is to bea 
successful artist. Since Shakespeare possessed this quality to the 
utmost degree, he was as much successful in creating the angelic 
innocence of a Desdemona as the consummate villainy of an lago. 


Literature, through the creation of rasa, offers us a " fellow- 
ship divine ”, ** a fellowship with essence”, to quote the words of 
Keats in his ** Endymion. " This state of pure unearthly rapture has 
been recognized by Benedetto Croce when he describes the 
process of creation as the passage ** from troublous emotion to the 
serenity of contemplation. " This is actually nothing but the 
transformation of.our emotions in real life into rasa. 


Tagore recognizes a three-fold connection between man and 
the universe. The one is that of intellect, another of utility, and 
the third is that of enjoyment. We have to do with the first 
two in our daily life. It is only when we step out of these 
relations, and establish the connection of joy with the world, 
that we express our personality —we have art or literature. Lite- 
rature, therefore, is always beyond the practical utilitarian life 
of the real world. Let us take a few lines from Rabindranath's 
article on “ Creative unity“: “ To detach the individual idea from 
ils confinement of everyday facts and to give its soaring wings 
the freedom of the universal; this is the function of poetry. " 


Croce, too, includes the aesthetic activity within the theo- 
retic forms of the spirit, thus distinguishing it [rom the practical. 
Throughout his literary creations as well as art-criticisms Tagore 
laid stress on the search of unity in diversity, on the illimitable 
Within thelimited. This sense of unity, including the enjoyment 
following its perception, is the soul of artistic truth and 
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artistic beauty. And it is in this sense, according to Tagore, that 
Beauty is Truth, Truth is Beauty. 


Such a conception of literature, however, gives it an idealized 
character to which the realists might object. But, after all, 
the real can only be the subject of literature. The ultimate 
product can never be real in the sense of an exact reproduc- 
tion of real life. In that case there would be no necessity of 
artistic creation, for do we not have enough of so-called real 
life around us? The realist’s contention is a corrective for 
escapists in art, for after all art grows out of life and draws from 
life. Cut off from life it becomes a hothouse plant having only 
a thin and pale existence. The whole of life is the subject-matter 
of art. and in that sense it is always vitally connected with life. 
But is not real life everywhere transmuted by the genius of the 
poet before it comes home to us as a thing of beauty which 
is a joy forever? It is always ‘ homo additus Naturae? — man added 
to Nature—real life tinged by the artist’s emotion. This is the 
reason why Tagore in his poem ‘ Manasi’ (in the book Caitali) 
describes the woman as half the real woman and half the fancy 
of the poet. It is this idea that finds expression in his poem 
"Ami? (I) in the book Syamali: “lt was through the colour 
of my consciousness that the emerald was green and the ruby 
red. l cast my eyes in the sky, and lo! the light was there from 
east to west. I looked at the rose, and exclaimed “‘ beautiful”, 
the rose grew beautiful. You may say, ^ This is philosophy. not 
the words of a poet. " 1 will answer, ‘‘ This is truth and therefore 
itis poetry." This naturally leads us to the distinction between 
factual truth and poetic truth. In his poem‘ Bhasha O Chanda’ 
(Language and Metre), Rabindranath introduces Valmiki, the 
author of the Ramayana, who is asked by the divine sage Narada 
to compose the great epic about Sriramachandra. Valmiki 
hesitates, for he does not know all the facts of the life of the 
hero. Narada exhorts him saying:  '* Whatever you create will 
be truth: all that happens is not true.” 


Tagore has no objection against taking up even the filthy 
objects of life in literature. But, then, these objects must not 
remain filthy in the ultimate analysis. A wineshop, says Tagore, 
has every right to be a subject-matter of literature. but the production 
must be literature and nothing but literature. To quote from his 
Sahityer Svarup (p. 5): ‘ A realistic poem is a poem not by virtue 
of its realism but by virtue of its being a poem. " His pronouncements 
on poems written in free verse are of the same kind. A poem in free 


Ps LN be a poem, not pecause of its free verse, but, only when it 


he tells us that it is 
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perfectly possible to write a poem with the list of dirty clothes 
sent to the washerman as its subject. In the so-called language 
of realism, one can introduce in this poem bagfuls of the erotic, 
the pathetic and the horrible sentiments. The clothes of a 
husband and wife between whom there is no love lost, are getting 
cleaned together under the beatings of the  washerman at 
the same tank, and then are carried along on the back of the 
same donkey -this may be very suitable for the new verse of fours- 
But the realism does not consist in the choice of the subject-matcer ; 
it is in the magic of composition. In that, too, there must be 
much of selection. 


Summing up, we might say that Rabindranath had a very 
high conception of literature which, while never losing its contact 
with the frailty that flesh is heir to, yet aspires after bringing 
out the Infinite in man, thus contributing to the enrichment of 
human life through the creation of joy. And his own literary 
creations, where we come across ' God's plenty’, testify to this. 
They will be a permanent source of aesthetic enjoyment for mankind- 
Thus we may say, as Ben  Jonson said about Shakespeare, 


Rabindranath ‘was not of an age, but for all time.’ 


(Abridged version of a lecture delivered in June, 1985 at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta ) 


— Courtesy Bulletin of the R. K. M. Institute of Culture: 


Tumbling Crown 
S. A. KHAYYOOM 


Nature, mother of all Creation 
Created Man too ; 

But Man for himself claims 
Cream and Crown. 


Charged with such ego 

Man indulges against Nature 
Grabs others rights 

Creates for himself atmosphere 
Unconducive and uncongenial. 


Defeated and disturbed, 
Man turns to the wise 
To humble down first, 
Respect and trust all 
And embrace humanity 
Te earn Nature's grace. 
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Haven of Heart’s Desire 


And so He brings them to desired havens, 

And so, to havens of the heart's desire. 
The favouring breezes waiting ever onward, 

The serried waves before the prow retire. 
The promontory beacon in the distance 

Draws nearer, burning as an altar fire. 


They that go down unto the sea in ships 

Witness His wonders in the stormy deep 
When winds lift up their craft on towering waves 

Or lower between mountainous billows steep, 
In their distress they cry unto the Lord 

And quiet dawns as silently as sleep. 


The storm becomes a placid peaceful calm, 
The waves are tranquil, mirroring, and still. 

Their hearts are glad for quiet. And serene 
Desires of the haven hearts fulfil. 

The harbour seems to race to meet their ship, 
Runs quickly to them how the haven's hill. 


And I am come to harbour long envisioned, 

And unto dreams that burn with silver fire. 
You are the tranquil calm where I would anchor, 

Your love the weary voyage did inspire. 
You are the port to which my sails are set, 

You are the haven of my heart's desire. 


— CHARLES GRANVILLE HAMILTON 


Aberdeen 
Missisipi 
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Prof. T. N. JAGADISAN 


The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was born on 22nd 
September, 1869. Dr. Annie Besant was born on Ist October, 1847. 
Sastri, junior to Besant by 22 years, had the good fortune of coming 
into close contact with this great woman and working together with 
her in the struggle for the political freedom of India. Though Sastri 
did not become one of the inner circle of Besant’s admirers and never 
became a theosophist, there was deep mutual affection and admira- 
tion between the two. Sastri looked upon Dr. Besant with reverence, 
though characteristically enough, he never allowed his worshipful 
attitude to blunt the edge of his judgement of her sayings and doings. 
He paid to Dr. Besant, as to Mahatma Gandhi, the highest tribute a 
friend can pay to a political contemporary —that of keeping alive 
tender, personal relations in the midst of differences on public issues. 
It is always stimulating to the mind to contemplate on great person- 


alites and to compare and contrast them. It is particularly 
fascinating to study the similarities in the outlook of these two great 


personalities and to observe the differences in their nature and 
temperament. 


Mr. Sastri and. Dr. Annie Besant were both great orators of 
world fame. Asa young lad of 21, when he was a student of The 
Teachers' Training College at Saidapet, Sastri heard one of Besant's 
great orations. He vividly described to me the overpowering impres- 
sion of that speech on his aspiring and impressionable mind and its 
sensationl effect which made him feel as if every sentence of her 
oration was writ large on his mind and kept him awake through the 
greater part of the night. Little did Srinivasan then dream that one 
_ day he too would be reckoned as one of the world’s great orators 

and that he would have the privilege of speaking on the same plat- 
.. form with Dr. Besant to English audiences and winning laurels in her 

Senior company. He spoke always after her when the audiences were = 

‘Mill under a transport of high emotion, wrought by her marvellous — 
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oration. But he ascended the platform with a calm and dignified 
assurance of manner and compelled attention and hearing by the 
magnetic charm of his personality and the magic of his utterance. 
Sastri’s celebrated ** silver tongue" could not rival the resonance of 
Besant's voice which was like a melodious megaphone. Nor could 
it convey the clarion-like reverberation of her torrent of thrilling 
words. Sastri’s oratory was of a different kind. His slow, sure 
sentences marked by a polished delivery in which the pauses matter- 
ed as well as the phrases, with their choice of the inevitable word, 
with their warm and vivid, but withal restrained emotion, and 
with their faultless reasoning, delighted his audiences and provided an 
intellectual treat of the highest order. Fortunate were those 
audiences, who could listen from one and the same platform to 
the matchless oratory of Dr. Besant anc to the incomparable 
eloquence of Srinivasa Sastri. 


Srinivasa Sastri was one of the most cultured of men and 
had a cultivated mind, supported by great learning in Sanskrit 
and English. He lived *long and laborious days" and was a 
scholar all the time. He worked hard as teacher, legislator, 
ambassador of goodwill, champion of the cause of Indians abroad, 
and as India's representative at the Imperial Conference, London, 
the Washington Disarmament Conference and the League of 
"Nations in Geneva. Though in indifferent health he worked 
night and day atthe Indian Round Table Conference in London 
in 1931 and 1932, and outside the Conference too in lobby discussions 
and personal interviews and exchange of views. But his disposition 
was modest and quiet and his high serious temperament was 
combined with an ability to relax and even seek refined enter- 
tainments like witnessing a good drama or a good film. He 
was the reverse of Chaucer‘s Clerk; he seemed less busy than 
he was. His hard and persistent work was visible only to the 
intimate few and not to the many. He, however, fell short 
of the titanic energy of Dr. Annie Besant. Sastri himself recognised 
that the industry and energy of Dr. Besant who was an encyclopedia 
of human endeavour, was unequalled in her time. She was 
always serious and sublime. She had not the gift of humour 
or the play of wit which Sastri could command. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer writes that she was not easily moved to laughter 
and quotes from one of her critical contemporaries who observes : 
“She can be majestic, shecan be condescending and she can be 
pleasant but she did not possess the gift of laughter, nor could 
she appreciate the light badinage of society conversation. Sastri 
could laugh, and laugh loud, though his demeanour was too serious 
to the onlooker, and sometimes even melancholy. While his subdued 
and somewhat retiring manner did mark him out as a brillian 
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conversationalist in larger groups, in intimate circles, he was good 
in both listening and making others listen. But Sastri would 
be the first to say that in this case, the adage that comparisons 
are odious, will be most true and that it is difficult to think 
of another person either of Besant’s magnitude or of her 
singular devotion of spirit. 


Even as Headmaster of the Hindu High School, Triplicane, 
Sastri made a mark in the public life of Madras. Doubtless 
he came under the notice of Dr. Besant in those early days. 
Sastri, however, was a strange combination of daring and caution, 


of fervour and circumspection, of faith and scepticism. Though 


he was greatly drawn to the personality, oratory and the burning 
fath of Dr. Besant in the great heritage of India and her 
aspirations for a politically free India, he kept at a distance 
from the sweeping influence of Dr. Besant, unlike many intellectuals 
of Madras, who came under her spell and became her ardent 
admirers and disciples. Sastri’s master, Gokhale, who was a 
kind, tender-hearted man, with a natural attitude of reverence 
towards the elders, looked upon Dr. Besant as a great figure 
in the world, remarkable for learning, for world-wide experience 
for titanic energy spentin great causes, and for untiring service 
to our country in education, religion and politics. Gokhale had 
actually joined the Theosophical Society as a member. Though 
he did not take part in the Theosophical consultations and con- 
ventions, he continued to be a passive member. He knew that 
Sastri shrank instinctively from some of Besants movements and 
would not become a member of the Theosophical Society. We 
have it on the authority of Sastri himself that Gokhale often told 
him: “ Do not stay away from her, stand by her." It is this 
advice of Gokhale that made Sastri himself come nearer and 
nearer to Dr. Besant, as the years went by, in the political field 
andin his personal relations with her. Dr. Besant had a great 
admiration for Gokhale and a deep affection for him. Sastri's 
reverence and loyalty to Gokhale knew no bounds. Thus Sastri 
aud Dr. Besant were united by their common bond of esteem and 
affection for Gokhle. There is a touching letter from Dr. Besant 
to Srinvasa Sastri, which reveals the great affection she had for 
Gokhale and his disciple Sastri. Dr. Besant made a brief stay 
in Poona on her way to the 39th Session of the Indian National 
Congress at Belgaum, presided over by Mahatma Gandhi. She 
writes from the Servants of India Society, on December 17, 1924: 


* Dear Srinivasa, 


Just a few words to carry my affectionate good wishes 
to my absent host in your own house. It all looks very 
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neat and pretty, but is empty to me without Gokhale and 
you. 

I shall be staying at Ratansi’s ( Vasant Vihar, Mount 
Pleasant Road), if you feel inclined to send me a word 
of cheer. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Annie Besant. 


When Dr. Besant mooted the idea of the All-India Home 
Rule League, the senior Congress leaders, Dinshah Wacha and 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and others were totally opposed to her and 
feared that her movement would grow so powerful that the Con- 
gress itself will be overshadowed. Some months before Gokhale 
passed away in February 1915, Dr. Besant came to Poona and 
stayed as Gokhale’s guest in his own house. Gokhale was gentle 
as a dove, but yet he resisted for the moment the torrent of 
her arguments and passionate pleas. When Gokhale died, Sastri 
lost hissure guide inall matters and he lost also the protection 
of his master’s great name for the actions and doings of the 
Servants of India Society, of which Sastri became President- 
When he went to see Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, he was holding 
court as it were. Wacha, known as his ^ yes-man " was in his 
company. Mehta questioned Sastri pointedly on his relations 
with Dr. Besant. He admitted that Gokhale always wanted him 
to give support to Dr. Besant. But he said that while he was 
a member of her Parliament in the Y. M. I. A., Madras, he was 
more or less a silent member and that he had not joined her 
Home Rule League. Dr. Besant was rather disappointed with his 
passive membership of the Y.M.LA. Parliament and with his not 
joining the Home Rule League, or the Theosophical Society. 
Besant, however, persisted in her friendship for Sastri and saw 
in him a political ally who was firmly in the path of consti- 
tutional agitation. She also admired him as an embodiment of 
the rich cultural heritage of India with which she completely 
identified herself. Sastri soon emancipated himself from his doubts 
and inhibitions about Besant as a political force and saw in her 
a mighty and benevolent leader for the freedom of India on lines 
similar to his own and his master Gokhale's. 


However, Sastri had to pass through a thick cloud of suspi- 
cion from Besant’s admirers. The climax of this unfortunate 
misunderstanding came when Lord Pentland, the then Governor 
of Madras, described by Dr. Besant as “a well-meaning, but 
weak man, who was pliantin the hands of the Civilian class”, 
interned her in Ootacamund. It is of melancholy interest to note 
that Sastri came in calumny for having been repsonsible for the 
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internment of Dr. Besant, even as Gokhale had in his time to 
bear the malevolent accusation that he was responsible for the 
arrest of Tilak. Let the story of the blame which was unjustly 
laid at his door, be told in Sastri’s own words : 


“In my own poor life, humble as I have been, an inci- 
dent occurred which I cannot but recall with the most 
intense regret. I mention that to you merely to show that 
you cannot be too cautious in receiving stories against the 
leaders of public life. When you hear these stories, if 
there is to be bias in the matter, let it be in favour of the 
accused person. You must make it a point to demand the 
most positive and incontestable proof before vou will consent 
to drag the name of a leader into the mire. You reniember 
the occasion when in Lord Pentland's Government, Dr. Besant 
was interned. Upon that occasion I happened to be a mem- 
ber of the local Council. And it was well-known that I stood 
on a somewhat friendly footing with Lord Pentland. With 
these facts, and with the further information that I stood on 
a different political platform from Dr. Besant’s, that I had 
declined to be a member of her Home Rule League and that 
l had ventured to dissociate myself- from certain further 
activities of hers, upon these facts, a number of her followers 
spread the story that l was responsible for this internment ; 
that Lord Pentland consulted me, as if that was necessary 
for fortifying himself, and on being so consulted | gave my 
verdict against Mrs. Besant. I spoke in public against the 
measure. | wrote. And being on friendly terms with Mr. 
Montagu I also cabled to him about this matter. These facts 
were known, but they did not weigh so much as a feather 
against the story that passed from lip to lip and with every 
possible embellishment. Everything was done to mar the good 
relations that subsisted between Mrs. Besant and myself. I 
am glad to say that some of those who said these things 
about me came to know the truth in time and acquitted me 
completely, and it gives me great pleasure to testify that Mrs. 
Besant herself never lent her ear to these aspersions. " 


Sastri’s admiration for Dr. Besant as a champion of India's 
self - government was unbounded. In later years, he saw her Home 
Rule League in proper perspective. Delivering an address at the 
Gokhale Hall (Madras) on Ist October (her birthday) in 1943, 
Sastri, speaking of the opposition which Besant faced from senior 
Congress politicians of the time, says: —— 


" A great mistake did they make, but what [ want to tel] 
you is something to my own detriment. And as I am not 
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one of those who cease to learn, I wish to confess that I was 
filled with misgiving at the apprehension of many elders, and 
that when she took up the Home Rule League, I ventured 
to raise my voice against its establishment. 


The Home Rule League was started. It caught the 
enthusiasm of the young in all parts of the country, and 
while it lasted it was a power in the land and dida great 
deal of useful and very efficient service. The only thing 
was that some of us who might have shared in the glorY 
and in the labours were left out. But that was not all: 
When later I learned to know of Mrs. Besant's great love 
for this country, what did I understand? Well, it is no 
secret: therefore I mention it boldly. She believed in her 
heart of hearts, she believed that she belonged in her spirit 
and by her soul to this country, that its culture, religion 
and philosophy belonged to her and that in future lives 
she would be born in this country to learn that culture, to 
spread that philosophy, to teach that religion. To her it 
was the greatest ambition to be known as an Indian, to be 
recognised in every home as an Indian, to be welcomed as 
a sharer in the great inheritance that we all hold as ours." 


With the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on 
July 4, 1918, a new chapter opened in India's political history: 
Though Besant and Sastri felt the inadequacy of the Montford 
proposals in conferring real power and responsibility to the people 
of India, their attitude to the proposals was constructive. Sastri's 
approach was “ Accept and seek improvements. " Though Besant's 
immediate reaction was that the proposals ** were unworthy of 
England to offer and unworthy of India to accept", she soon 
realised that Montagu was a real friend of India and sincere to 
the core, and that we should co-operate with him and help him 
to give us a better deal. Sastri and Besant became henceforward 
fellow-political workers, though now and then they differed in 
details. They tread the common path of constitutional agitation 
and opposed tooth and nail the Non-Co-operation Movement of 
Gandhi. But both of them had deep admiration (in Sastri’s case 
veneration) for Gandhiji’s lofty idealism, the purity of his 
motives and action and his thorough spirit of renunciation. 


The hopes of the Moderates as well as of Besant lay in 
their trust in Moutagu, and deputations went to England in 
1919 to convert the British public and Parliamsnt to support 
Montagu and to enable him to improve the Reform proposals. 
Sastri was a member of the Liberal Deputation, while Dr. Besant 
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led her National Home Rule Deputation. There was close collabo- 
ration between the two Delegations, espeeially between Sastri 
and Besant. They addressed some 60 members of Parliament in 
a Committee Room of the House of Commons. 


Sastri gave evidence before the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament on July 11, 1919, pleading for the introduction of an 
element of responsibility in the Government of India and for 
fiscal autonomy of India. Cables from London described Sastri’s 
evidence as “highly impressive, informed and dignified ", and as 
“characterised by phenomenal mastery, independence, outspokenness 
and dignity". Dr. Besant and the members of her deputation 
were proud of Sastri's performance. Dr. Besant wrote: “The 
Joint Select Committee was tired, when it heard Sastri, but his 
admirably lucid criticisms of the Bill expressed in his most poli- 
shed English and showing a firm grasp of the subject and a clear 
insight into consequences, soon  awakened and rivetted their 
attention. The members evidently felt the statesmanlike quality 
of the witness before them and treated him with marked respect.” 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarakadas, a member of Dr. Besant's Delegation, 
wrote in the Bombay Chronicle : ** The one person who is render- 
ing yeoman service is Mr. Sastri. His undoubtedly superb equip- 
ment, his lucid and convincing oratory, and above all, his selfless 
devotion to the Motherland have created a very favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of those who count." Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, a prominent member of Dr. Besant's Deputation, said of 
Sastri’s work : ** There is not a name that stands higher in England 
today than that of Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. The impression he has 
created and the work he has done silently and unostentatiously 
are worthy of all praise. " 


On November 22, Dr. Besant and Sastri together cabled to 
India their views on the Reforms, saying that the Joint Select 
Committee had rejected all the reactionary recommendations of 
the Government of India and improved the Bill in many respects. 
They praised the manner in which the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Lord Selbourne, conducted its proceedings They belauded 
Montagu and Lord Sinha:  **Mr. Montagu's courage, ability, 
tenacity and tact have won a great victory over the forces of 
reaction. He will have an abiding place in the history of India. 
Of Lord Sinha's work, it is superfluous to speak. He has rendered 
his country unique service." 


Two meetings of importance were held in London in June 
1919, which were addressed by the Deputations of the Mode- 
fates, the All-India Home Rule League of Mrs. Besant, the Home 
Rule League of Tilak and the All-India Congress. A great change 
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had come over Mr. Tilak who said that he would utilisé to the 
utmost even a fragment of reform in order to get the whole 
He was very keen that the various Indian Deputations should ac 
together and said that in that case he would undertake to cable to 
the All-India Congress Committee and obtain a relaxation of the 
““mandaté " by which the Delhi Congress had bound its dele- 
gates. In à letter of June 26, 1919. to Mr. A. P. Patwardhan of 
the Servants of India Society, Sastri writes in glowing terms of 
Mrs. Besant’s performance at the National Liberal Club, London: 


*Mrs. Besant made the speech of the evening. She was 
occasionally interrupted; but skillfully got a hold over the 
audience, and while not abating a jot of India's ultimate 
demand or discounting her fitness for Home Rule, counsel- 
led caution to the young and energy to the old. urged the 
need of recognizing solid facts and drove home the expedi- 
ency of supporting Mr. Montagu's Bill while endeavouring 
to liberalise it. The speech indicated her extraordinary 
mastery over the feelings of hearers and her power to triumph 
even over a hostile atmosphere." 


Unfortunately, repression and reform went side by side in the 
affairs of India. At the same time as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were being shaped and there were rising hopes of auto- 
cratic rule giving place to a measure of self-government, the 
infamous Rowlatt Act, against which Sastri made his historic 
speech on February 7, 1919, nullified the conciliatory effect of 
the Montford Reforms. Both Sastri and Besant opposed the 
Rowlatt Bill as unmitigated evil. But their considered opinion 
was that the new legislatures should be filled by patriots of 
proved ability notwithstanding the awful consequences of the 
Rowlatt Act, including the terrible Punjab tragedy of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre. They both regretted deeply the decision 
of the Congress to boycott the elections. Their strong faith that 
by working the Reforms, we could progress towards self-govern- 
ment in India was soon justified. The Council of State held 
its first Government Business Day on 14 February 1921 and the 
Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri moved a resolution to examine the 
repressive laws on the statute book and report on their repeal or 
amendment. The resolution was accepted by Government. The 
reports were submitted and accepted, repealing bills were 
introduced, carried and approved by the Viceroy. Thus dis- 
appeared the Rowlatt Act, which was regarded by Sastri as ‘‘ the 
origin of all our troubles. " In her ** Future of Indian Politics ” 
Mrs. Besant refers to the acceptance of Sastri's resolution and 
remarks that the repressive laws were repealed at a time when 
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the Non-Co-operation Movement (1922) was determined to over- | 
throw and destroy Government is “a striking proof of the sincerity 
of their determination to work tm the spirit. of the reforms. " 


; Mrs. Besant also underlined the importance of the changes 

3 in the British Government’s policy, raising the status of India 
in external affairs. The Government of India nominated Indians 
to the Imperial Council and two of them were raised to the rank 
of Privy Councillors. She wrote: 

“The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri succeeded in 
passing there a resolution agreed to by all, except the repre- 
sentative of South Africa, placing Indians on an équality, 
within the British Empire with white citizens. " She added: 
“She (India) was made by Mr. Montagu, an original member 
of the League of Nations, and wherever the Dominions were 
granted aught of power, he —- remembering that she was not a 
"Dominion " — added “and India " so that, outside her 
own land, she has * achieved Dominion status. ° This is, of 
course, an anomaly, but an anomaly that can only end in one 
way. We are too near these changes and they come so rapidly, 
that we fail to realise the pace at which we are travelling. ” 
Mrs. Besant's attitude and appreciation of the work of Mr. Sastri 

atthe Imperial Conference, in Geneva and Washington and in 
his Dominion tours, were in marked contrast to the. opiniou of 
the Congress leaders who were critical of Sastri’s missions 
abroad at a time when Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation 
Movement was at its height and the non-co-operators were arrested 
and imprisoned for long terms. After his return from the 
Dominion tours, the meetings addressed by him were disturbed. 
Mrs Besant's meetings too were similarly disturbed. While Sastri 
who was inwardly very sensitive and suffered, put a brave face and 
wentabout uncomplainingly combating the anarchical tendencies 
and also condemning police excesses. Mrs. Besant was frankly 
aggrieved and allowed herself even to say that “brickbats wil 
be met with bullets. " The magnanimous and kind-hearted lady 
was roused to strong language, whether it be against the autocracy 
of Government as in the Home Rule Agitation days, or against 
the terrorists, extremists and law-breakers of the post-Montford 
Reforms era. Sastri too did not mince words and always spoke 
out in unmistakable terms, both of the doings of the non-co- 
operators and Government’s high-handedness and refusal fo part 
with power. But even in his strongest utterances, he controlled 
the sway of passion and maintained his sweet reas nadlesss 
and his language was marked bya silken sauvity wiict io! 


.. _ Soften even his severest blows. 
ES. = (To be continued) 
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DARKNESS AT DAWN 
PURIPANDA APPALASWAMY 


Dropped from my stresses, jasmines all have faded; 
My Lord has left my lap, my lap, O me; 
Rousing memories of tortuous hell pain, 

The morning breeze, scorpion-like, stings me. 
My gray hair shakes the world with laughter 
And tears mine, mock at me, at me, myself, 
The mountain demons of early dawn, run 

After me in hot pursuit, torch in hand, 

To burn the borders of my sable sari. 
Cobra-waves of the Eastern Main in fury foam 
At mouths and dance in cruel, crooked swirl. 
The sides of sable clouds shine like cut-throat swords ; 
And speed like pikes of length and strength 
Bushes or caves or nether world 

Where's my asylum ? Where's my safety ? 

Would that the bonfire on the Eastern Hill. 
The saffron flame-mark on the forehead 

Of the threatening giantess of the sky 

Perish in the gory western main, 

Would that the demon had burnt to cinders 
In my hot exhaled breath, black and deep! 
Where's my asylum ? Where's my safety ? 


— Translated from Telugu by Dr. G. Srirama Murty 
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THE RADIO PLAYS OF DOUGLAS STEWART 


Dr. S. RAMASWAMY 
Department of English, Bangalore University 


Douglas Stewart is a well-known literary figure from Australia. 
He was born in New Zealand in 1913, studied at Victoria 
University, Wellington, worked as a journalist and editor, travelled 
extensively and was awarded Order of the British Empire in 1960, 
He has achieved distinction as a poet, as a writer of poetic 
drama, as a short story writer, editor and critic. His collection 
of short stories ‘‘ A Girl with Red Hair" was published in 1944. 
his edition of '* Australian Bush Ballads" came out in 1955, 
“ Four Plays" was published in 1958 and ** Collected Poems — 1936- 
1967" in 1967. Of his four plays, '* The Fire on the Snow." ‘‘ The 
Golden Lover", *' Ned Kelly” and ‘‘ Shipwreck”, the first two 
are radio plays. 


The origins of the radio verse play go back to the ‘Twenties 
and early ‘Thirties. People who had reservations about verse 


plays being successful on the stage could easily see their potential 
for the radio. 


“The Fire on the Snow" is a documentary play about the 
British Antarctic Expedition of 1910. Tt was first performed in 
1941. The source of the play was Scott's Diary and Apsley Cherry- 
Garrard's The Worst Journey in the World. The characters in the 
play are Captain Robert Falcon Scott, leader of the expedi“ 
tion, Edward Adrian Wilson, chief of the scientific staff, Captain 
Laurence, Lieutenant Bowers and petty officer Evans. In addition 
to these five characters there is an Announcer. The play is 
. prefaced by a Prologue to be spoken in a different voice from that 
_ of the Announcer in the play. It is this emphasis on the “ Voice ™ 

throughout the play that makes it an admirable radio play. The 
Announcer in this play not only serves the purpose of the chorus 
ut establishes unerringly the context for the radio broadcasts. 
ns historical information is supplied in the Prologue to the listeners _ 
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so that they may be able to comprehend the  situation— 
“Captain Scotts Antarctic expedition landed on the Antarctic 
continent on 4th January 1911. The march to the Pole began 


Cavey ee 


from their base camp at Cape Evans on Ist November 1911. The 
time of the play is from 4th January 1912 when the last supporting 
party returned to 29th March 1912 when Scott’s diary ceases. 
After living on the ice for five months, marching eight hundred 
miles to the Pole and about six hundred miles of the return 
journey, Scott, Wilson and Bowers perished in their tent... Evans 
and Oates, the other two members of the Polar party, had died 
earlier." The poetry that is easy on the ear, the audio aspect 
that serves the purpose of the visual through the picturesque descrip- 
tive verse can be heard in the chorus comment of the Announcer— 
They have been out on the ice more than a hundred days. 
They have marched on the ice for over a thousand miles. | 
They saw their dream topple and crash like a wave _ | 
And waste itself on the bitter shore of the Pole: | 
They remember Evans, dying with staring eyes ; Á 
They suffered from hunger; shortage of fuel at the depots, 
Proving that plans could foil, shook them and chilled them. 
They withheld their hands but not their grief and horror 
When Oates walked out to the storm. They remember his face. 
They remember his form. stumbling beside the sledge. 
Struggling and stumbling. It is hard to believe he is dead. 
In spite ofthe apparent matter of factness of the voice of 
the Announcer, the poetry is not throughout of the same type. 
Some of the lines are extremely short but charged with a quiet 
emotional tone — 
Death is leaping, 
And calm escaping, 
And the final shaping ; 
And death is nothing : 
But stopping breathing. B2 
The poetry that is given to the Captain of the expedition, 
Scott, is distinguished from the kind of poetry that is given to 
the Announcer. With extraordinary ease, Douglas Stewart lifts 
the level of poetry to a higher level where it bristles with 
suggestive powers-- 
If we had a shovel handy, Wilson, I’d ask you | 
To shovel away the snow that's inside my head, 
That's where it's falling now. My brainisa snowdrift, 3 
Somewhere deep down there’s a fire. I can almost see It : 


Red under masses of snow, 
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It is at this level that we have to see the relevance of the 
title of the play — ‘‘ The Fire on the Snow." The Announcer 
in the very first speech of the play refers to the men of the 
Antarctic expedition as — ‘“‘ these five men struggling / Like dark 
tough flames on the snow." The nature of the journey of these 
adventurous men, in spite of the remarkable understatement of 
Oates "It's not a Sunday school picnic, the march we're going,” 
is given its full stature when Wilson says — *'Endurance may 
have a meaning / For men in the snow as for saints and martyrs 
in flames. " The last lines of the play are spoken by Scott— 


Two dead men; and a dying man remembering 
The burning snow, the crags towering like flame. 


It was the great success of the first radio verse play of 
Douglas Stewart ‘‘ The Fire on the Snow" which encouraged him 
to write the second, ** The Golden Lover" with which he won the 
competition for radio verse plays conducted in 1942.  *' The 
Golden Lover" was first performed in 1943. 


The story of Tawhai and her golden lover Whana of which 
this play is a free interpretation, is told in James Cowan's 
“ Faery Folk Tales of the Maori." *'The Fire on the Snow” was 
realistic — because it is a historical document. ** The Golden Lover” 
is a fantasy. Tawhai was a young Maori woman and Whasna was 
one of the *'people of the mist", the fairies of Maori legend. 
This delightful comedy is more than twice as long as the earlier 
play and is divided into seven scenes. The play again is poetic 
drama. The tone for the play is set right.at the beginning when 
weare introduced to the heroine of the play Tawhai and her 
ridiculous husband Ruarangi. 


Tawhai : You gurgled and whistled all night like a boiling 
spring. 
Ruarangi: I have never snored in my life. I have known 
myself : 
For longer than you have, remember. 
Tawhai: I have been your wife 
'Two years, Ruarangi, and every night you have snored, 
Ruarangi: By immemorial custom I may snore if I please, 


The light bantering tone so suitable to comedy is maintained 
throughout the play. The simple story of Tawhai, Ruarangi her 
husband and Whana the “ golden lover" is told with classic 
simplicity and unsullied tenderness and feeling for the simple elo. 
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the homely utterance of these children of nature. The “‘ Man of 
the mist" — Whana, the golden lover, gives expression to his 
love of Tawhai in the following lines: 


When the tui sings, 

The bell through the green of the forest, clear and deep, 

Some form arises trembling among the music 

Like a silver. ghost, my darling. You are the ghost. 

When the Kowhai breaks into flower and the honied blossoms 

Flow down to the earth in a waterfall still and silent 

Some form that is not a tree laughs there and sings 

And bathes her hair and her hands in the golden pool: 

Your hair and your hands, your heart of the spring and 
its flowers. 

A green spirit in the forest, a dark in the earth, 

A fire of silver burning now with the stars — 

Tawhai, Tawhai, you are all the earth and heavens. 


It is this spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling expressed in 
musical poetry that simply sings its way into the hearts of the 
listeners like the tui's song that makes this radio play an extremely 
enjoyable audio experience. Even the ordinarily dull Ruarangi is 
stirred by vague intimations of Beauty when he realises, what an 
enchanting creature he has for a wife — 


In my folly [ forgot that her hands that grubbed in the field 
Were a dance of light like sunlight moving through water. 
In my blindness I did not see that her curling hair 

That took the steam of the pot was a dark river 

All down the rapid of her back; in my sleep and deafness 
I did not know that her voice was a well of water 
Sweeter than the singing river in the gloom of my whare. 


Tawhai chooses to stay back where she belongs, with her husband 
and with the other Maories, rather than go away with her golden 
lover. More than ever before she realises that ‘‘ we are such 
stuff as dreams are made on” and she says — 

Never will I forget this man of the mist 

Who struck at my heart like a golden hawk from the sky. 
to which she gets the reply — 

Aye, cherish your dream. It is true while it lasts. 


The whole play “The Golden Lover" has a dreamlike etheria] 
quality about it which hasa hold on our hearts, almost surrepti- 
tiously working from within and suddenly breaking in on our con- 
ciousness so that we too will cherish this dream of a play. 
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Plays which are panoramic in scope where the voice of the 
speaker could give a verbal picture so that this incentive to imagi- 
mation could work most effectively on the mind of the listener, 
are especially suited for the radio broadcasts. The sheer vastness, = 
chill and white wilderness of the Antarctic and the magnificent 

natural scenery and the ethereal fairy tale atmosphere are immensely - 
suitable to be dealt with through the medium of the radio play 
and thus we have “ The Fire on the Snow" and “The Golden 
Lover” by Douglas Stewart. 
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The Fullmoon of Vaishakh 
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SUJATA PRIYAMBADA 


The moon that. rises 
Over the world today 
Will light up with ghostly pallor 
the debris of frustration and failure 
of ages gone by.. 

the dust of Hiroshima and Nagasaki WU 
the launching-pads of nuclear warheads 3 
the menacing bases 

of man's fear and hatred. 


The moon shedding its light 
: on a fear-racked world 
|. — . implores man 
to harken 
- to the message 

of Buddha Gaya 
-of peace and compassion wees 
and all-illuminating Erat and ; 
knowledge. 
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SEMANTIC ATTITUDINISATION 


N.S. KRISHNAMURTI 


i 


Symbolism of the Cosmic whiri 


The whole cosmos, the creation, is always in a flux. Move- 
ment, speed, whirl, revolutions, transitions and cyclic changes go 
on forever. It isan ever emanating process. This is intensified 
during the cyclic dissolutions. All this is symbolised in Natya, 
dance. Our ancient Rishis, seers in tbeir super-state of contem- 
plation, have divined these movements of the spheres as Dance, 
The Lord is the King of Dance, Nataraja. Our ancient texts have 
described this dance as conveying to us profound and spiritual 
meaning. (See T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Hindu Iconography Vol. 
IH, Pt. i) Siddhanta Dipika, Vol. XIII, 1912, July, gives in detai] 
the mystic significance of this dance. The great Master of dancing 
is Siva. The cosmos is His theatre. There are many steps in 
His repertoire. He Himself is the actor, danseuse and the 
audience. 


“When the actor cometh beating the drum, 
everybody cometh to sec the show, when the 
actor collecteth the stage properties, He 
abideth alone in His happiness." 


The seminal and root idea behind all these dances is more 
or less the same — the manifestation of the primevel rythmic 
energy. Siva is the Eros jrotogonos of Lucian, where he wrote: 


“Tt would seem that dancing came into being at the 
beginning of all things and was brought to light together 
with Eros, that ancient one; for we to see the primevel dancing 
clearly set for the choral dance of the constellations and of 
the planets and fixed stars, their interweaving and inter- 
change and orderly harmony. ” 
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A great motif in religion and art or any great symbol 
becomes all things to all men. Age after age it yields to 
men such treasures of spiritual wealth, as they find in their 
own hearts... Whatever be the origins of the dance of 
Siva, it becomes in time the noblest image of divine activity 
of God, which any art or religion can boast of. " 


Placing the Mother of the three worlds upon a golden throne 
studded with precious gems, Sulapani (One that has the trident 
in hand) dances on the heights of Kailas and all the gods gather 
round Him. Sarasvati plays on the vina, Indira on the flute, 
Brahma holds the time-marking symbols, Lakshmi begins a song» 
Vishnu plays on the drum and all the gods — Gandharvas, Yaskhas, 
Uragas, Kinneras and Apsaras and all other beings of the three 
worlds assemble there to witness the celestial dance and hear the 
music of the divine choir at the hour of the twilight. Taandava- 
satakam of Patanjali and  Siva-taandava of Dasakantha-Ravana 
are the famous paeans of praise on the dance of Siva. 


Ancient texts on iconography have aesthetically described 
in detail the structure of this aspect of Siva.  Nritta Murti is 
the poetic and aesthetic creation of the poet-sculptor or painter. 
Canons are prescribed in those texts. They are (i) amsumadbheda 
agama 65th Patala, (ii) Uttarakamika gaama 46th Patala, (iii) 
Suprabheda agama 34th Patala, (iv) Purva karana agama and (v) 
Silpa Ratna. Sixteen hands are prescribed for the Nritta Murti 
to represent several potential qualities of the Lord. The right 
set of hands carry are posed in Abhaya, Damara, Vajra, Sula, 
Pasa, Tanka, Danda and Naga. The left set of hands are in the 
poses of Dola, Anila, Mithuna, Vismaya, Valaya, Kapala, Kheta, 
Ghanta Kheta. 


The above represent and symbolise the various Bhavas and 
Vibhavas. This representation -is known as Anubhava. These 
Bhavas and Vibhavas, i.e., concepts and the meanings are mani- 
fest in articulation also in the song. The word or words are 
represented in physical actions, poses and attitudes.. Natya is 
semantic attitudinisation. 


Another Perspective 


There is the name of Mahaa-Vishnu, Ranganaayaka, which 
is very popular. It is well known that the whole creation is 
compared to a stage. The Lord of the stage is Ranganaayaka. 
The Murti is generally installed as a Sayana Vigraha. He is lying 
on his serpent couch in a relaxed mood or state. This Ananta 
or Sesha ( serpent ) with His endless coils represents the timelessness 
or eternity. On this lies the lord. He has set the ball of creation 
tolling and reclines over the bed of Timelessness. He sets afloat 
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the manifest creation in space-less Space and looks on in 
his relaxed and sportful mood (Leela ) the creation in its cosmic 
whirl, speed and undulatory movement progresses eternally. The 
same is presented to us asthe dance of the Devi, Ranganayaki. 
This picture is well symbolised in a beautiful song of the great 
Vishnu Bhakta Sri Annamacharya — alarulu  kuriyaga audende. 
While the flowers showered over here, She, the Devi Alamelmanga, 
is dancing. The Lord is in his repose. The creation gains its 
momentum and progresses. This is the representation of the whole 
cosmos in its kinetic form. In his reclining posture we notice 
that from His lotus-navel sprouts out the Creator Brahma. The 
grand conception in sequential order is symbolised with pro- 


found significance. These are our traditions of the philosophy 
of dance. 


TI 
Bharata’s “Natya Sastra” (B. N. S.) 


Our ancient seers have intensely and deeply studied the 
physiology of the human frame and have recorded the reactions 
of the various limbs in correspondence with the mental processes, 
Every thought, every emotion and every sentiment is manifested 
in some changes in the limbs. This study has been thoroughly 


studied and registered in text-books. The magnum opus is Bharata’s 
* Natya Sastra.” (B.N. S.) 


Unique and marvellous is the treatise attributed to Bharata. 
It is a compendium covering in its range everything about theatrics. 
The several laws that govern and guide the play or dance, their 
structure and production are analytically indited in this encyclo- 
paedic work. This is a pioneer work in the world. It registers 
a tradition and expatiates on the various functions of the theatre. 
It remains an undisputed authority and a source book on the 
subject — a canonical thesis. It is the master work for play- 
houses, plays, dance, aesthetics and the history of theatre and other 
several allied subjects. No topic is strange in this book and every 
topic required is included in this. Its reading and following 
benefits an actor, regisseur, musicologist, playwright, poet and 
historian. It contains the essence of all the four Vedas. Its 
contents are all-knowledge and the other name is ‘‘ Natya Veda.” 
There is no other art, no other science, no other learning or 
discipline or workmanship or Yoga that is outside the gamut 
contents of this “ Natya Veda” or Sastra. Kay Ambrose of England, 
who learnt this art of dance under Ramgopal, has observed in 
her book, Classical Dances and Costumes, the following: 


“India herself is a storehouse of magic, with colours 
that injure the eyes, a climate ranging from snow to unbearable 
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heat, tiny deadly insects and huge kind elephants and an all- 
healing philosophy which soothes the soul of the restless, 
pities the wicked, tolerates the ignorant, smiles at modern 
ı science as a mother smiles at the self-opinionated child. India 
has her own miracles which she disdains to advertise. She 
venerates her wise old men whose sweetness and wisdom 
combined have the cleanliness of an English hay-field. And 
as she absorbs everything in her philosophy, she can show 
everything in her dance. " 


B. N. S. -besides being a treatise on the scientific theory of the 
art, its contents are of utmost importance to the performing artistes. 
This art-form, besides being charged with mystic and spiritua 
Significance, serves also as a medium of communication. Any 
idea afterits articulated stage is transformed by the danseur or 
danseuse into a visible form — into a set of attitudes of the various 
limbs of the human body. This is performed in not only aesthetic 
splendour but is accompanied by euphonic time-beat and pleasant 
sounds. The whole movement is dynamic. It imparts an exalted 
sentiment or taste — rasa to the rasaite audience — a Sahridaya. The 
canonical thesis contained in B. N. S. did not stagnate. Three 
millenia of the passage of time, supplied numerous texts on Natya. 
The growth of ideas — commensurate with the advance of civilisation 
— demanded proportionate changes in the dance art-form. The 
whole suite of attitudes conveyed more ideas and sentiments. 


As music is the twin art of dance, every text on music 
contained a chapter on dance and vice versa, every text on dance 
contained a chapter on music. Dance performance is an unique 


example of bi-unity that is of music and movement in its 
applied form. 


Also this performing art-form has enthused the painter and 
the sculptor to present in their media aesthetic forms and these 
two fine arts of painting and iconography developed their canons 
of proportion and rhythm.  Vishnudharmottara gives the kinship 
of these fine arts with dance and music. 


Music too is represented in aesthetic visual forms, both with 
the aid of the brush and the hues and the chisel and the hammer. 
We have the aesthetic productions of Raaga-Raaginis. In sculpture 
Siva isrepresented as Saptasvara Murti. At Parel near Bombay 
in the 7th century a Sivasvarupa was carved out of a rock. 

l isa composite figure of seven Murtis, representing the Sapta- 

= Waras, represented longitudinally in oval form, with figures of 

- Musicians on the lower sides. It isa beautiful figure that shines —— 
> k F 
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out in all splendour. This Saptasvara Sundaramurti is the symbol 
of all music, just as Nataraja is the symbol of all dance movement.. 


The B.-N. S. also recognised the regional variations in the 
dance art-forms. We are familiar with the Kathak, Manipuri, 
Odissi, Kuchipudi, Bharata Natya and the Kathakali. There are 
more Schools founded on traditions of their own. Moreover there 
are folk-dances with hoary traditions including tribal dances. 
Their revival in their pristine form has to be rehabilitated. With 
the advancement of mechanisms these can be recorded just like 
the literary texts. Such records will be treasures of rich heritage 
to be handed over to posterity. 


III 
Abhinaya 


The word ‘ abhi’ isa prefix to the verbal root ‘Ai’, which 
means to make it reach, or to realise, or to make one realise 
or to perceive or cognise, abhi and ni together in  crasis 
( sandhi ) formation becomes Abhinaya. The verbal root ni with 
abhi prefaced to it, also indicates going towards or approaching 
In so faras dramatic action leads towards understanding ( by the 
elite audience) that is, Sahridaya, it is known as Abhinaya. Abhinaya 
connotes the means by which several states of feelings and several 
ideas along with the multifarious attitudes of various limbs and 
sub-limbs convey objectively to the audience purposeful gestural 
communication. 


Four well-recognised modes of this gestural communication 
are canonised in the texts on Natya: 


J, Vaachika — Action of Speech 


During the cosmic whirls of the dance of Siva, sounds are 
produced and the ancient Rishis have divined these sounds. 
Panini has codified them as the fourteen Sutras of the alphabet 


—A(sr) to Bal. (aa). These are known as Mahesvara Sutras. 


Then ensued the whole cavalcade of literature. These are worked 
into songs and entwined to music during a dance or dramatic 
performance. 


II. Saatvika— Involuntary emotions that outwardly appear 
in limbs. These are Sveda—sweating, romanca — horripilation, 
vaivarna — discolouration, — sthambha — stupefaction, —svarabheda — 
change and trepidation in voice, vepathu— trembling with fear, 
ashru—tears of joy or sorrow, and  pralaya— death. These 
anubhayas can be experienced only by expert actors that identify 
themselves with the moods of the role they are depicting 
taadaatmyam. 
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‘Jif. Ahaarya consists of the articles of the make-up, costu- 
mes and decor. These feed the appearance of the role that is 
taken up for acting. 


j IV. Angika — Actions of the limbs. 


These actions are very elaborate. The main limbs are the 
head, the hands. the waist. the chest, the sides and the feet. 
These are again divided into sub-limbs. More than two hundred 
of the actions of these limbs and sub-limbs are enumerated after 
a deep study of human beings. 


Most important are the poses of the palm or hand, that is 
Hasta-abhinaya. These palm-poses accord with the looks. In the 
suite of the actions, the poses of the rest of the limbs accord. 
This Anga-abhinaya is the richest vein in dancing. These are 
purposeful gestural communications and the dance may be com- 
pared to the semantics of language. 


Gesture expression is Natya 

Verbal expression is language, 

Both the expressions go together 

To make simulation Graceful and Sublime. 


IV 
Suggestions 


A loug-ranged and comprehensive research work has to be 
carried out to publish the gamut of literary -and art treasures 
in the sphere of Natya. The following research project may be 
considered : 


(1) Collection of the bibliography on Natya and Music, 
in all Indian languages published and unpublished MSS. T. 


(2) Accession to a specialised library all the books and 
Xerox copies of the available MSS. a 
(3) Bringing out a revised and enlarged edition of Bharata 
. Kosa, formerly compiled by late lamented Sri e 
krishna Kavi. 
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(T) Publication of the Hasta Ratnavali of Raya Raghava 
(8) Illustrated album of the various attitudes of Anga-abhi 
naya as a supplement to the Thesaurus. (No. 4 above) z 


Vv 
Conclusion 
We know that precious medicines are encased in tiny boxes, 
Similarly profound thoughts and splendorous imagery are filled in 
a beautiful half-verse of Lilasuka. 
Anganaa manganaa mantare maadhavo 
Maadhavam maadhavam caantarenamgana W352 


In three words, Maadhava, Angana, and Antare a gamut of 
meaning is encased. The two Uttara Padas describe the aesthetic 


context 


itha ma kalpate mandale madhyagam 
sam jagau venu nd devaki nandana 


The accepted philosophical theory is that the whole creation 
is feminine to the Lord. The creatures of the manifest worlds 
are the eternal brides seeking the hand-support of the Lord; 
the Paramount Lover. Even the recesses of space antare are 
immanently occupied by the Lord. This verse visualises the Lord 
in the centre, playing on the flute giving Forth notes of celestial 
melodies pregnant with ecstatic divine love, and encircling Him 
are the Gopis, with Lord Krishna stationed in between them, 
When the dances progress in circles, the basic and cosmic vibra- 
tions of the universe are represented symbolically. This dance- 
form proclaims the Ultimate Truth. The Lord is the in-dwelling, 
out-dwelling and the all-pervading Lover of the creation. All 
casmos is the Lord. The distinctions pale away into insigDl. 
ficance when the Lord is identified with the apparently divided 
selves, Gopis, and the notional space intervening them. The 


three words, Maadhava, Angana and Antare are the Trinity. 
know 


Thus we conclude, that to know India’s dance is 10 
all. 


, (Paper sent to the seminar on Natya Sastra sponsored by the 
University Grants Commission, conducted at 
Tirupati. ) 


S. V. University» 
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I DO NOT KNOW 
Dr. K. K. SINHA 


Am I a pitiful creature. 
Cannot I confront honestly 
the situation, 
save the institution, 
from the tragic sense of 
emptiness ? 


For the difficulty of living in a 
complex world 
is great, and many a 

one struts and frets 

cannot I' stand and wait? 


I do not know................ T really do not know 
Here at the gate of the university, 
I stand, 


the past and future distinctly 
demarcated and blurred 
At this cross road do I stand. 


I wriggle, T moan, [ dream, 

I shiver, T murmur, I sigh, 

I hiss, I miss, I never seem to kiss, 

Do I work out the problems of my life .......? 
Do I ever know what I do oe. ? 

I don't know 
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THE PRIZE POEM 


( Short-story ) 
P. RAJA 


King Moodapoda always chose pleasant evenings to discuss 
matters pertaining to his kingdom and people with his minister. 
They took an evening walk in the royal orchard on a lovely 
summer evening. 


* What's all the news today?” began the king. 


“ My Lord, of late T have learnt from the spies that the poets 
in our land wish you to organize, now and then, a poets' meet 
and distribute prizes to the participants as is done in the neigh- 
bouring lands", answered the minister. ^ This", to quote à 
spy, “not only provides entertainment to the public but also 
gives an opportunity for the poets to come out with their 
hidden talents. " 


The king blinked and after a while, shot another question: 
«What do you mean by * poets’ meet "? And what does * hidden 
talent" mean? _ 


T My Lord, 


The minister raised his eyebrows and replied : 
not have 


that is what I, too, cannot understand. But I could 
asked the spies, could I?" 


Both of them racked their brains, then the king came out 
with a suggestion. “It is not worthwhile to torture our bra 
over a trivial matter. Instead you can go to a neighbouring E 
and make a study of the ‘poets’ meet’ and ‘hidden talent. ' "n 
minister commended the king's suggestion and agreed tO g0 
a representative of his majesty. 


; „touf 
A week elapsed. The minister returned from his study it 
portunity 


and reported to the king: “My Lord, [ had the oP re we 
to attend a poets’ meet. It was a grand performance: 
in any way inferior to our neighbour? We should also 
such functions and distribute prizes. It is very simple «" 


arrange 
” 
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“Tell me!” said the king eagerly. 


« poets » continued the minister, “both domestic and 

„n were invited to participate ‘in the poetry-reading session. 
foreign: ction began in the evening. The king delivered. his 
The oa address, which I have faithfully jotted down in my 
Bee icboolk for you, so that you may without any difficulty 
pos it. Thereafter the poets, one by one, read their poems 
hace the audience consisting of men and women. But I found 
i Moda there. This, My Lord, is a thing to take note of. 
The moment a poet finished reading his poem, the audience clapped 
their hands, while the dogs here and there barked. The clapping 
and barking, it seems, are the essence of the gathering. When 
all the poets had finished, the minister read outa list of names 
written on a sheet of paper and proclaimed that they had won. 
Then the king, all the while smiling, gave each winnera bag con- 
taining pieces of gold. But the size of the bags varied. Then 
thé audience dispersed. And that is what a poets’ meet is all 
about. ” 


“Interesting and simple! Good! We, too, shall arrange a 


poets’ meet, " exclaimed the king. He asked aftera pause, ** And 
did you find out the meaning of ‘hidden talent '?" 


"Ah! That still remains a mystery, My Lord. T tried through 
all possible sources to understand that term, but in vain. On the 
way home, a new idea struck me. Allow me to give vent to it, 
though it may sound barbarous. But T find no other way." 

" Continue, ” permitted the king. 


e ^ " 
The only way to find out the ‘hidden talent’ ina poet is to 


Cu GET : 
pres his body and thoroughly search for it," suggested the 
er, 


King Mood 
Should be e 
We should 
Ues in 


apoda wrinkled his brow and thoughtfully said, ** Tt 
asy to cut open the body with a sharp knife. But 
also think about the aftermath. Suppose the poet 
I our RT ees. deis People will brand us butchers. Further, 
Ù would be i i hidden talent’ ends ina fiasco, what a shame 
lets leave ; Lets not bother ourselves about that devilish thing. 
But y It to the poets themselves and wash our hands of it. 

fans we should have the “poets” meet’ from this 


Month, all m 
onwards. i Announce it before the public.” 


;. The 
1 the me day the town-crier beat his tom-tom and announced 
Bat a ct place: ** The king has great pleasure in announcing 


Al the 9615" meet» Will be organized on the fifthjof every month 


To VS ; 
Yal auditorium. Whoever can write poetry can participate 
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and read the best of his poems. Grand prizes await the 
All are welcome. Children will not be admitted, but do 


most welcome. " 


poets, 
BS are 


King Moodapoda sent his messengers to give the news of the 
“poets’ meet’ to neighbouring and far-off lands. 


On the appointed evening the native poets as well as Poets 
from various neighbouring kingdoms gathered. A vast crowd 
consisting of men and women, some with their pet dogs constituted 
‘the audience. The king as advised by the minister, welcomed the 
gathering with the borrowed speech and then requested the poets 
to read out their poems. 


The first poet rose up and read out a very long poem. King 
Moodapoda was unable to make head or tail out of it. But when 
the audience clapped their hands, he, too, followed suit. When 
they kept quiet, he remained silent. But all the time he managed 
to smile in order to give thé impression that he was enjoying the 
recitation. When the poet finished reading his work, there was 
loud applause. Infuriated or scared, the dogs here and there 
barked. 


The king was very pleased with himself, for according to his 
minister, the clapping and barking formed the essence of the Er 
He looked: at his minister and smiled. The latter POE 
the smile and congratulated himself by twirling up his moustache. 


One by one the poets went on reading their works. wee 
poda understood nothing. Neither did the minister. They pe 
restless and moody. But the king's spirits rose when he SS 
last poet rise-up to read his poem. He heaved a sigh of i 
But within seconds, his spirits fell from dizzy heights to d 
depths. “How to judge the winners and distribute the cem 
was the puzzling question of the hour. Perturbed, the king g Pv 
to-his minister to come nearer and whispered into his ear: M 
didn't tell me the method of selecting the poets for the P 
Have you already selected the winners?" 


EM: n 

The minister felt like the thief in the folk tale who ee 
by a scorpion at the moment of his departure vine : was the 
He scratched his head and hesitatingly replied: ' Tha Majesty! 
only thing that I forgot to study in my study-tour, Koun making 
But that matters very little. We are always at liberty v Lord id 


our own selection as we wish. What do you say» ^ ty to 

. “You are right!" agreed the king. “I am at vm he ej 
anything I-like. Who is there to dispute my rights” ayia 
of the king, all people are equal. Poets, it goes W! ual, Henle 
are aslo people. So, to go by logic, all poets are °4 
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should be no discrimination. And so .no poet..should -go 
there - 
rewarded. ” 


«You mean equal reward, My Lord? ” inquired the minister. 


«No. Its there we should use our commonsense. When 
«CHE poets have recited their works, let us -weigh their 
nuscripts one after another in a balance. And let us give 
a to the poets equal to the weight of their scripts. What 


o 


do you Say now 2” smiled the king, appreciative of his own 


ideas. 

“What an excellent idea, My Lord! All the contestants will 
be very happy and you can judge their worth by weighing them 
in an impartial balance. How original you are, My Lord!" 
applauded the minister. "uet T 


Meanwhile the last poet had finished ‘reading his. poem. 
King Moodapoda and his minister came to know of it by thë 
clapping and barking that followed. ; x 


The minister then asked all the poets to fall into -line. 
A balance was brought in and the first poet was requested to 
place his script on one pan. The king poured an equal weight 
of gold on the other pan and the poet moved away hugging 
his reward. The process continued. 


The poets. who wrote nothing but trash over many pages got 
several gold pieces, while a few genuine poets who expressed 


themselves in 10 to 12 lines bagged nothing more than a sprinkle 
of gold dust. 


h The king and his minister went away jubilantly. Not only 
ad the function been a grand success, but also they were free 


ae the tedium of listening to the poets for a full month to 
e; 


Poets Worthy ofthe title cursed the sovereign in their hearts 
wept over their fate. Poetasters who could without effort 
ics ae trash praised him for inventing an impartial 
i BO ae poetry. But no one had the courage to open 
m efore the king, leave alone criticizing his actions. 
Od verse goes unrewarded, whereas poetasters’ bags are 
ith gold. This fellow deserves to be taught a good 


Usting w 
esson 

À any cost" muttered a genuine poet who was among 
ents of gold dust. 


a th day of the next month came and the royal audito- 
bundles full. The gathered poets had under their arms big 
their lives Paper. Vagabonds who had never read a poem in 

"g Made use of the opportunity and carried on their 


and 
turn 


t e recipi 
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heads reams of paper with some undecipherable lines of « Poetry» 
To add weight to the bundle they had cunningly inserted ii 


metal pieces in between sheets of paper. eayy 


The king and his minister came reluctantly to the auditoriu 
They were astonished to see the large number of poets with dm 
burden of paper bundles balancing on their heads and HOA 
In fact, the poets outnumbered the audience. ‘‘ My God! How 
to listen to all these poets?” Moodapoda ruminated. He con: 
sulted his minister who replied: **My Lord! You should feel 
proud of this gathering of poets. Historians will talk highly of 
your reign as the golden age of poetry." 


“But each one will take more than a day to read his poem” 
said the king. “If I sit here Pl be driven to the edge of 
madness. Suggest some alternative. " The minister . thought for 
a while, then whispered to the king. 


The king nodded in approval. 


And in his welcome address he added: ‘‘To discover what 
honey tastes like, just one drop of it is enough. It is needless 
to drink a jarfull of it and then suffer later. So too with your 
poems. Read only the first page of your works, and that too 
quickly and without pause, so that all the poets here may get 
their turn. And you need not worry over the recognition of 
your verse. We have here an impartial balance, which is capable 
of judging your entire work within seconds... Now you can 
proceed. Justice will be done to every poet.” 


The poets obeyed, each one not taking more than a minute. 
The recitals went on so quickly that the king and his minister 
heard nothing but the sound of clapping and barking throughout 
the four-hour session. 


When the recital was over, the poets stood in a long queue 
to receive their prizes. The first in the queue placed his voluml- 
nous work on a pan of the balance. The king was about is 
pour pieces of gold on the other pan, but was stopped by a €: 


“Stop! O Sovereign Lord, famed for your munifcent 
1 have the biggest poem with me. Reward me first, lest I sho 
lose the proper reward due to me." 


The king and the others looked around. ‘There stood à y 
at the threshold of the auditorium. He was the one es 
the previous occasion had got nothing more than a spin the 
gold dust and had gone away with the intention of re al 
king a lesson. Having attracted the king’s attention, ‘ orld: 
with a smile: “Look! The biggest poem in the whole de 


i ee merit 
Send ten sturdy men to bring in my poem and estimate its P. 
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King Moodapoda. walked to the entrance. There stood a 
pullock cart and on it lay a heavy stone slab, with four lines 
of verse chiselled on it. 

«This will be much too heavy!” exclaimed the king. 

“But this is also à poem," responded the poet. : 

The king pondered deeply. He said to himself: “ Promises 
by the king should be kept at all cost. I should keep my 
word or else historians will speak of me as a bad king. And 
I will fade into oblivion without even a monument built for me 
unless I myself finance it." 


The king then commanded that a big balance be brought. 
The stone slab was placed on one pan and the gold pieces were 
heaped on the other. But to no avail. Even after the royal 
treasury was emptied, the pan that held the-stone stirred but a 
little. 

The king and his minister were in a quandary. The poets 
and the audience burst into laughter. The king bent his head 
in shame. His downcast eyes fell on the four lines chiselled on 
the stone slab. It read: 

“Before you weigh a poem by the pound 

Ask if you can ever find 

Treasures in all your lands around 

Equal to those of the’ kingdom of mind.” 

A flush spread across the king’s face. At last he understood 
What was meant by ‘hidden talent.’ 


The World of Despair 


R. SUNDARESAN 


I flounder 

through the illusory haziness 

of my world of despair, 

and with each unsteady step 
the cloud of despair in the eyes 
Swells 


and 
swells 


and the haziness 

darkens into an impenetrable gloom ; 
the vanishing of an illusion; 

no longer in illusion 

Vm one with this darkness. 
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" Rajarshi " Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
RAJENDRA PRASAD ACHARYA 


The celebrated Greek philosopher Plato had dreamed of a 
philosopher-king to rule his ideal state. In Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, the late President of India and the philosopher par 
excellence of India and the Orient, this exalted and unique 
platonic dream turned well-nigh into a living reality. It was the 
crowning glory and unparalleled distinction of this distinguished 
statesman and illustrious son of India that he alone among his 
counterparts was 4 profound and original thinker and left to 
mankind an inestimably precious philosophic legacy that will 
live on. 


It is singular to note that in his rich and mary splendour 
life did merge the three vital and living streams of E OU 
Hindu philosophy — Jnaana ( Wisdom ), Karma ( Action ) End 
Bhakti (Devotion) forming an integral, comprehensive ae 
enlightened philosophy of life. Therefore he may be aptly ees 
as the twentieth century counterpart of the Indian m d 
of antiquity — Rajarshi Janaka. For like the latter ne a m 
mistakably exemplified in his life the pregnant Aurobindo 
dictum: “ All life is Yoga. " 


y of India has 


s the ultimate 
f 


The immortal and eternal spiritual philosoph 
originated in the time immemorial from the Vedas a A 
fountain-head. So it is aptly called *'Sanaatana NIS 
“ Perennial Philosophy." The majestic edifice 0 hagavad- 
philosophic heritage rests upon three basic pillars — the B 
gita, the Upanishads andthe Brahma Sutra, conjointly noop 
Prasthaanatraya. It was part of Radhakrishnan’s Pin aide 
mission to become the most outstanding exponent of t Sm 
lasting philosophy of the spirit. Since the fulfilment by historie 
Vivekananda of the epoch-making spiritual mission at the ndi 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, no thinker of moder? the 


è ion to 
had devoted himself with such supreme self-consecratio 
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es ur proclaiming the sublime and soul-stirring message of 
miss n spirituality to the sceptical Western mind in an age of 
Dei anarchy and spiritual eclipse. Dr. Radhakrishnan was 
mor ently qualified to carry out this tremendous and pains- 
Ms task. Forhe had very rich resources at his command— 
Bride and incisive analytical mind, wealth of brilliant wit, 
profound and penetrating insight, superb and  spell-binding 
oratory and to crown all a singular capacity for luminous and 
rational exposition. It deserves to be noted that it was the 
last-mentioned quality in him which most irresistibly appealed to 
the essentially empirical and pragmatic Western mind. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan accomplished his philosophic mission magnificently well 
during the long tenure of his brilliant academic career as lecturer 
in the Faculty of Philosophy in various Indian universities, as 
holding for several consecutive years the prestigious chair of 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at the Oxford 
University and also delivering memorial lectures at various distin- 
guished universities of Western Europe and America. Here one 
is inclined to recall the warmly appreciative observation of the 
world-famous British philosopher, Bertrand Russell: **T have 
never heard philosophy so lucidly expounded as by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan” and that “he is one of those who serve to make the 
culture of India one of the glories of human achievement. "' 


Dr. Radhakrishnan's monumental masterpiece entitled 
"Indian Philosophy” and his scholarly treatises on the Bhagavad- 
gita, the principal Upanishads and the Brahma Sutra containing 
illuminating philosophic exegesis of the quintessential doctrines 
as Well as authoritative rendering of the texts of the three basic 
Scriptures of Hinduism represent effort in the same direction. 
Patt of Radhakrishnan’s most significant contribution to philosophy 
"y in arousing in Western mind a mature awareness of the 
ae spirit of Indian philosophy and culture as well as its supreme 

& significance and relevance in the context of the contem- 
ee Society. Like Swami Vivekananda, his illustrious predeces- 
ae ull field, Dr. Radhakrishnan left no stone unturned to 
into ee philosophic thought into sharper focus and put it 
Prejadice perspective by dispelling many facile presumptions, 
ne of M misconceptions about it in the Western mind. 
Profoundiy Most distinctive contributions in this regard was his 
doctrine x qeaificant | reinterpretation and revaluation of the 
ing to Radh eae in Sankara’s philosophy of Advaita. Accord- 

' ven * rishnan, “ Maya ^ has not meant to Indian philoso- 
la Sankara? 9 Sankara, that the world is nothing but an illusion, 
things us S view, this Phenomenal world of everyday events and 

' NO doubt, no absolute or ultimate reality (Paaramaar - 
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thika Satyatva ) but nevertheless it is not unreal. Tt has a 
apparent and relative reality ( Vyavahaarika Satyatva), that i 
reality as far as it is necessary for all practical purposes. The 
world is relatively real and is said to be false or illusory (rane 
mithya to quote the words of Sankara) only when the Knowledge 
and realization of Brahman is attained. Thus Sankara maintains 
that so long as Brahman is not realized, so long as the empi- 
rical world continues to be perceived, both the external world 
of matter and the internal world of mind are to be accepted as 
.facts. Thus Radhakrishnan removes the greatest obstacle to the 
proper understanding and appreciation by the. Western mind of 
the most highly-developed philosophy in India — Sankara's Advaita 
Vedanta and thus paves the way for clearer comprehension of 
India's greatest heights of thought. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan also sought strenuously to bring home 
to the Western mind, the fact that the basic Indian philosophy 
of life was not, notwithstanding its emphasis on the ideal of 
renunciation and dispassion, pessimistic, negativistic as well as 
world-and-life denying in its spirit and orientation as some 
Western scholars and thinkers including Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
would have ` us believe. : 


As the. supreme exponent ofthe perennial Hindu philosophy, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan spared no effort in projecting the quintessential 
vision of Hinduism which is embodied in pregnant form in such 
immortal scriptural statements “ekam sad vipraah bahudhaa 
vadanti ” —** Him who is the One real, sages name variously. "' 


**bahuni mama naamaani kirtitaani maharshibhih’’ — “My. names: 


are many as declared by the great seers. €? Since the Indian 
philosophic thought is rooted in the basic principle of ** Unity 
in diversity", it regards all faiths and philosophies. as various 
paths to the one ultimate goal — the Supreme Reality of Divine 
Being, showing equal respect and tolerance for one and all. 
Thus Radhakrishnan very cogently observes: “ Hinduism does not 
distinguish ideas of God as true and false, adopting one particular 
idea as the standard for the whole human race. It accepts the 
obvious fact mankind seeks its goal of. God at various pn 
and in various directions, and feels sympathy with every te 
the search ” (Hindu View of Life) And again he observes 1^ Una 
same strain: “Hinduism does not believe in bringing about d 
mechanical uniformity of belief and worship by a forcible elim! 
nation of all that is not in agreement with a particular Eu 
It does not believe in any statutory methods of salvation ,. 
scheme of salvation is not limited (o those who hold a partici 
view of God’s nature and worship. Such an exclusive absolut ji 
is inconsistent with an all-loving universal God. " (ibid) T. 


a 
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e of the realization of the profound truth that all religions 
one supreme goal namely Self-realization or God-realization 
d are in essence and substance identical, however much their 
ae and methods might vary, that Hinduism, in the words of 
os Radhakrishnan “ developed an attitude of comprehensive 
charity instead of a fanatic faith in an inflexible creed. It 
accepted the multiplicity of aboriginal gods and others which 
originated, most of them outside the Aryan tradition, and 
justified them all. It brought together into one whole all believers 
in God. Many sects professing many different beliefs live within 
the Hindu fold. Heresy-hunting, the favourite game of many 
religions, is singularly absent from Hinduism. ” (Ibid) Again 
he very perceptively observes in this regard: “Wars of religion 
which are the outcome of fanaticism that prompts and justifies 
the extermination of aliens of different creeds were practicallY 
unknown in Hindu India. Of course, here and there, there were 
outbursts of fanaticism, but Hinduism as a rule never encouraged 


persecution for unbelief. Its record has been a clean one, rela- 
tively speaking." (Ibid) 


becaus 
share the 


Another distinctive as 
sophic legacy. is his 
approach and attitude 
for harmonious synthe 
and apparent irreconc 
God and the world, 
lion, philosophy and 


„aspect of Radhakrishnan’s unique philo- 
highly-integrated and inclusive philosophic 
manifesting itself in his unequalled capacity 
Sis and reconciliation of seeming opposites 
ilables— the absolute and the non-absolute, 
appearance and reality, reason and intui- 
VIGET religion, science and religion, as well as 
em - ^ e. Strongly denying that there is any basic or 
m qm ud antagonism or contradiction between these seem- 
vital and ee goes on to demonstrate and establish their 
condici n aate Inter-relationship. Denying the traditional 
Krishnan ver Ichotomy between Science and religion, Radha- 
and Reli Fee Ny observes in the article entitled “ Science 
both in im à Ihe two are not antagonistic to each other 
origin. Th la and the West, science and religion had a common 
AShrama ve er and the scientist were the same in the Vedic 
Called dues s the Pythagorean brotherhood. Science itself was 
Spiritua] ier Philosophy and history is an essential part of the 
side, ethics ory of mankind. Science and technology on the one 
thus ere d religion on the other, were sundered in later stages 
nics, ating the problem of faith Vs. reason, ethics Vs. tech- 
COnscione COnflict between the two is a symptom of the split 

is so characteristic of the mental disorder 
Dr. Radhakrishnan also categorically and unequi- 
the so-called dichotomy and conflict between the 
"lar, religion and life. Pointing out that religion 


of Ousness Which 

we day, » 

5 : 

E Y rejects 

creg : 
ec 
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and spirituality cannot be kept divorced and estranged fr 
the normal social life of man in the world, Dr. Radhakrishna. 
very cogently observes : “If religion is not dynamic and E. 
sive, if it does not penetrate every form of human life n 
influence every type of human activity, it is only a veneer and not 
a reality." (Recovery of Faith) Pursuing this train of thought he 
further observes: “By setting up a gulf between the sacred an 
the secular, by developing an insensitiveness to the tragic fate of 
the world, by withdrawing from the scene of mankind’s social 
agony, by proclaiming that justice can be found only beyond the 
grave, religion is robbed of the possibility of social regeneration. 
(Ibid) And he adds: “We cannot draw a sharp line of 
distinction between religion and social life....Religion is a social 
cement, a way in which men express their aspirations and find 
solace for their frustrations." ( /bid) Rejecting the idea of the 
apparent opposition between God and the world, Radhakrishnan 
very cogently observes: “This world is presided over by the 
cosmic Lord (Hiranyagarbha), who is the manifestation of 
Brahman — Isvara. The world is a manifestation of the cosmic 
Lord and a creation of God." (Jbid) Rejecting the view that 
there is a fundamental conflict between intellect or reason and 
intuition, Radhakrishnan very perceptively observes: — * Direct 
perception or simple and steady looking upon an object is intuition. 
It is not a mystic process, but the most direct and penetrating 
examination possible to the human mind. Intuition. stands to 
intellect in somewhat the same relation as intellect stands to sense. 
Though intuition lies beyond intellect, itis not contrary to it. lt 
is called. Samyagjnaana, or perfect knowledge. " (An Idealist View 
of Life) Affirming the close and intimate interdependence of the 
two, he further observes with great subtlety of perception: ** There 
is no break of continuity between intuition and intellect. M 
moving from intellect to intuition, we are not moving in the | 
direction of unreason, but are getting into the deepest ration- 
ality of which human nature is capable. In it, we think more 
profoundly, feel more deeply and see more truly. We see, feel and 
become in obedience to our whole nature, and not simply EUN 
things by the fragmentary standards of intellect. We think with 
certain totality or wholeness. Both intellect and intuition e 

to the self. While the former involves a specialized part the la : 
employs the whole self. The two are synthesized in the $ 3 

and their activities are interdependent.” ( A” Idealist Vie” 


Life) 


7 erely 

But Radhakrishnan could not rest content EU Josoph 

assuming the mantle of the supreme messenger of Indian ph! pren 
and culture. Hence he cast himself in the role phas 


j 
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er in the quest for inter-religious unity, fraternity and fellows 
is view was fundamentally and diametrically opposed to 
the myopic view of the British poct, Rudyard Kipling, who had 
gone 0 far as to affirm that “East is East, West is West and 
never the twain shall meet." He was profoundly convinced like 
Dr. Arnold Toynbee, the greatest philosopher-historian of our 
century, about the basic underlying unity of all religions and the 
paramount need for harmony and coexistence among different 
religious communities. According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, the true 
meaning and purpose of religion is that it should be an integrat- 
ing and cohesive force — a crucial factor for fostering harmony, 


pione 
ship» H 


i 
brotherhood and unity among men rather than a factor generat- 


ing bitterness, hostility, discord and strife. But the vast majority 
of followers of various faiths do not hold such a sensible and 
enlightened view of religion and thus their attitude to other 
religions has been far from one of charity, tolerance and catholi- 
city. Here one may aptly quote his perceptive and revealing 
observation: ^ The root meaning of the word ‘religion’ suggests 
that it should be a binding force, and yet by their claims to 
finality and absoluteness, attitude of religions to one another is one 
of unmitigated hostility." (Recovery of Faith) Thus proselytiza- 
tion and indoctrination, oppression and persecution, confronta- 
tion and bloody conflict have been writ large in the annals of 
the religious history of mankind. So time and again, he has appealed 
to the enlightened rational conscience of mankind to wake up 
to the fundamental fact of the ultimate unity of all religions with 
ale words -.* Even though we follow different roads, 
all CR the same — reaching the ultimate mystery. We are 
VIRILE he the same quest. We must treat one another as 
(Religion P nos Toleration should be transformed into love. 
statements ie oe) The aforementioned brief but remarkable 
OW he has c it Radhakrishnan serve to demonstrate unmistakably 
of all forms ue as an unsparing and uncompromising critic 
ticim ang th religious fundamentalism, dogmatism and fana- 
Spirit of India Supreme living embodiment of the quintessential 
Culture ig the 7 culture. For the distinctive spirit of Indian 
IN Sharp oe of magnanimity, catholicity and inclusiveness 
Wie 9 nd to the dogmatic and exclusive attitude character- 
attitude and :; would religious communities. But the inclusive 
and advocat Spirit in religion which he so fervently believed in 
‘sm Or ch dso passionately and unfailingly is no sterile svnere- 
ed in poe s eclecticism but the spirit of profound and enlighten- 
the on PME and assimilation. He shared Toynbee's view that 
X the mene Spirit and intuitive spiritual vision and experience 
t should be blended and harmonized with the dynamic 
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activist and empirical ethos.of the West to ensure the endurin 
progress and vitality of human civilization and culture, Dr 
Radhakrishnan's pioneering role in the quest for inter-religioys 
fraternity and fellowship and the world unity based on East- 
West synthesis represents indeed his outstanding contribution to 
the world philosophic heritage and his supremely precious legacy 
to posterity. It was this unique role of a supreme unifier ang 
synthesizer between Oriental and Occidental culture which has 
received well-deserved recognition and warmest acclaim from some 
of the celebrated Western thinkers and perceptive critics. Paying 
glowing tributes to this role of Radhakrishnan, C.E M. Joad 
hails him as the “ Bridge-buildcr" and ‘‘ Liaison Officer" between 
the East and West. Here one may aptly recall as well the revealing 
observation of Aldous Huxley: ‘‘ More effectively than any living 
man, Dr. Radhakrishnan has contributed to the building of the 
bridge of understanding which at long last connects our two 
cultures — the Indo and the European.” 


Though supremely conscious of thegreatness and glory of the 
Indian spiritual heritage and intensely eager to bring it into 
limelight, Radhakrishnan was not complacently oblivious to the 
inescapable fact that Hinduism in our age has turned quiescent 
and stagnant, losing its pristine purity, dynamic vigour and vitality. 
After outlining the central principles of Hinduism he goes on to 
affim : “If Hinduism lives today, it is due to them, but it lives 
so little. Listlessness reigns now where life was once like a 
bubbling spring........ There is a lack of vitality, a spiritual flagg- 
ing.” (The Hindu View of Life) So he was acutely alive to the 
fact that what was imperative and indispensable was a thorough 
transformation, a reorientation and revitalization of many of the 
prevalent forms, institutions and conventions of traditional p. 
religion in the light of contemporary needs and realities. So he 
observes very sensibly: “ There is much wood that is dead sii 
diseased that has to be cleared away. Leaders of Hindu tho e 
and practice are convinced that the times require, not a deu 
of the basic principles of Hinduism, but a restatement of aa 
with special reference to the needs of a more complex and mo A 
social order." (Jbid) In this regard he has not failed to eee ; 
sharply the champions of orthodoxy and rigid status que mn 
Hindu faith that * There has been no such thing as @ ET 3 
stationary unalterable Hinduism whether in point of bel not 
practice. Hinduism isa movement, not a position; & pror aa 
a result; a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation m bas 
(Ibid) As C.E.M. Joad has aptly noted, Dr. Radhakrish own 9 
identified himself heart and soul with the movement s the 
“New Hinduism” that was seeking to remould and re a 


3 
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jd Hindu religion. As an outstanding champion and crusader 
ds movement, he was steadfastly committed to eradicating all 
of deep-rooted anomalies and distortions in the Hindu religion and 
Sn to infuse into it new dynamism and vitality by the assimi- 
tion of Western rationalistic and scientific outlook and attitude. 
Ry in this way, as he saw, could be ensured the enduring 
progress and perfection of the Hindu religion and culture. 


In conclusion, it might aptly be said of Dr. Radhekrishnan 
that be isin the mainstream of that noble and magnificent ethical, 
philosophical and spiritual tradition of humanity, to which belong 
Tagore and Toynbee, Gandhi and Sri Aurobindo, Huxley and 
Schweitzer, Eliot and Dostoevsky, to name but a few. For, like 
them, he has brought to the life of modern man stricken with 
psychic disintegration, moral atrophy and spiritual starvation, the 
living and elevating message of an inclusive ethics and integral 
spirituality, born of a happy marriage between matter and spirit, 
knowledge and wisdom, reason and faith, action and contemplation. 
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"TIRUVEMBAVAI" 


MANIKKAVACHAKAR 
Translated by 
Prof. P. S. SUNDARAM 


[For religious ecstasy clothed in exquisite verse few 
poems in the world can rival, still fewer excel, the works 
in Tamil of the Nayanmars and Alwars, worshippers of 
Siva and Vishnu. Their dates may have been anything 
between 600 and 900 A. D. 


It is to the glory of a British Christian missionary, 
G. U. Pope, that he undertook in his ’Seventies to translate 
into English Manikkavachakar’s Tiruvachakam and completed 
it in his eightieth year. He was so haunted by the poetry 
of this God-intoxicated saint that even in far away Oxford 
he could not rest until he had given this work to his own 
countrymen to read and ponder over. 

His translation, like all translations, has dated. It is also, 
in parts, defective. What follows is an attempt to render 
in a more modern idiom one of the most famous of its 
fifty-one sections. It deals with the ritual bath in a river oF 
pool and the singing of hymns in praise of Siva before 
the break of dawn in the Tamil month of Marhazhi, December- 
January. | 
© Girl, with eyes so bright and large, 

You surely heard us sing the praise 

Of Him who has no beginning or end — 

The Blazing Splendour, rare, sublime — 

And yet sleep on! 

Are you stone-deaf ? 

There was another, the moment she heard 
From the street the Great One’s anklets praised, 
She sobbed and sobbed, forgot herself. 

Rolled out of her flower-decked bed, 

And lay as if she was dead to the world | 
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Boe 
ow amazing * | 

E you, our friend, 

How strange your nature, pretty doll! 


« Jewelled maiden, night and day 

You would say your love was all for God: 

And now it is all for your bed alone?” 
“Fie, friends, no time this for jokes! 

He whose flower-foot the very gods 

Are shy to approach the Blazing Splendour, 

Now in Chidambaram, from His own land — 

Are we fit to worship Him?” 


4. * With a smile as bright as pearls, 
You would come forward, mouth oozing honey, 
And babble ‘My Father, my Nectar, my Joy — 
Come now, open your door.’ 
“But you are His, partakers of old, 
If you take us novices, poor sinners, 
Won't you. lose caste ? ” 
"Is all your love a pretence then? 
Don't we know? May one love Siva 
But must not be allowed to sing His praise ? 
We are all one in this; my dear. " 


4 “You with your bright and. pearly smile. 
Isn't it dawn for you yet ?" 
“Have all of you 'parrot-hued- assembled 
With your parrot twitter?" 
" We will count and tell you the tale, 
But don't sleep on and waste your time. 
The Balm of Heaven, Veda's Supreme, 
Sweet to the sight! Sing Him and melt 
In your inmost heart. 
We will not count. 
mas out and do the counting yourself. | 
the tally is short, go back and sleep. " 


The hill which Vishnu did not know 
* four-faced Brahma couldn't discern, 
io your mouthful of milk and honey 
9 expound with mere words! 
Ben EE Coni 
oe. heaven and. all the rest 
By Bs know Him. : 
e cR eel Inspired, our. sins forgiven; 
| Y Siva Siva". But you 
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Take no notice, take no notice — 
Your hair all nicely scented! 


Our gazelle, you told us but yesterday 
That you yourself would wake us up ! 
Tell us, shameless! where are those words ? 
Isn't it dawn for you yet? 

Open your lips to us who have come 
Singing His anklets supernal 


Whom heaven and earth and the rest don't know, 


But who of Himself came down 

To make us His own, His loving care. 
Melt in all limbs, which will beseem 
You, us and all — the right behaviour. 


My dear, this too is you? You who would 
Open your mouth and shout * Siva ” 
The moment you heard the trumpets- sound 


That Great One's coming whom many immortals 


Can't grasp at all? Ere one could hail Him 
As the dear God of this our South 

You would melt like wax in a flame. 

And now when we variously sing, 

* Ours ", “Our King ", “Sweet as Nectar ”’, 
You sleep still, like stone-hearted fools ! 
How strange the nature of that sleep! 


'The rooster crows, birds chirp all over, 
White conches take up their music and blow. 
The peerless Brightness, peerless Grace, 
Peerless Heavenly Being — we sang. 

Didn't you hear us? What sleep is this? 
Bless you, can't you open your mouth ? 
Is this the way we show our love 

To Him whois the Ocean of Love? 

The Primal Being who stood alone 

When all else perished ? 

Parvati’s partner (and of the poor ) 

Let us sing! í i 


Older than oldest, newer: than most new, 
Those to whom you are Lord and Chief 
Are those at whose feet we will bow. 
Them we would partner, choose as mates, 
Obey with love and reverence. 

Should You be pleased to grant us this, 
Lord, we shall lack nothing. . 
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(0. Deeper than the seven worlds below 
, His flower-foot poised is beyond reach of Speech. 
His head flower-crested outtops all crests. 
Half woman His body, Himself unbodied. 
The Vedas, gods and men may praise Him, 
But never enough. 
A bosom friend to His devotees 
Is Hara the blameless. O Temple Girls, 
Where does He come from? What js His name? 
Who is His friend? Who is His foe? 
How will you sing Him? 


ll. We plunge into the crowded pool, 
Our hands plumbing it again and again — 
Your devotees for generations, 
Singing paeans to your feet. 
You flame-red, white ashes smeared, 
Mate of the wasp-waisted Maid, 
With her wide eyes tipped with collyrium — 
All that the good ones caught in your. sport 
Will do to be saved, we too have done, 
Save us unwearied and keep us so. 


12. We dance in joy to shake away birth's woes; 
He, Lord of Streams, in Tillai dances with fire, 
Creating, saving, wrecking heaven and earth 
In sheer sport ! 

Mouthing His praise, 

Bracelets a-tinkle, waistbands in tumult, 
The hair on our heads humming with bees, 
Plunge we into the flowery pool 

Singing paeans to His golden feet! 

13. Plunge into that pool of flowers, 

Kuvalais blue and lotuses red, 

Small birds atwitter, pool snakes atwist, 

Devotees come to wash away sins! 

Plunge and plunge we into that pool, 

ndrogynous image of our Lady and Lord, 

Bangles tinkling, anklets aroar, 


Teasts and pool both swelling alike! 
14, x 
Eardrops aquiver, gold trinkets adance, 


haplets Shaking, beeswarms adrift, 

unge we and Sport in the cool stream! 

S after that sing Chidambaram, 
as Essence and the way to reach Him! 
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17. 
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The Burning Brightness! The Flowered Crest! 
The Primal Power! The Final Essence ! 

And shall sing too the wondrous Feet 

Of Her who brought us into this world, 
Took us up, fed and fostered us, 

Eternal Energy, our Great Mother! 


Once came one who would speak without end 
Of our Great Lord, and shed in rapture 

Tears unceasing, fall on the earth, 

And refuse to bow to any other god. 

Who else but He is the Magician 

That thus could madden and enslave ? 

Lovely women, your breasts bursting 

Through the brooches and cincture covering them, 
Let us sing Him with all our hearts 

And plunge into the flowery pool! 


O Cloud! How you resemble our Lady! 
You rise from the sea and take her hue, 


Your lightning is Her slender waist, 
Your thunder Her tinkling anklets ; 
Your rainbow is Her own bent brow. 
By all means bless them first who love 
Her Lord and Husband clinging to Her; 
And thereafter, Cloud, on us too shower 
The rain of Her grace! 


© Girl, with tresses black and fragrant, 
The bliss not found with the Lotus-eyed, 
The Four-faced Brahma, or other gods, 
Nowhere else obtained is ours. 

Ridding us of our sins, 

He comes into each house of outs, 
The Lord vouchsafing His golden feet 
As red as the lotus. 

Our sweet-eyed King, our Nectar unsating ! 
That we may sing Him and get His grace 
Plunge we into the lotus pool! 


The dear sun is up, destroying the dark, 

The moon has dimmed, the stars have scattered, 
Like the crowns of the gods losing their ]ustre 
Bent down adoring Annamalayan's . feet. 

He who became Male, Female and Neuter, 
Heaven and earth and all else besides 

Stands ambrosial to feast our eyes. 

Sing, Girl, His anklet, and plunge in the pool! 
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pele cili von brought up must obey you ”: 
` Q Lord, in fear of this old saw, 
We tell you this, be pleased to hear: 
«Our bodies shall embrace none but Your friends ; 
Qur hands shall do no work but Yours; 
Our eyes, night and day, see none but You” 
If You, our King, will grant us this wish, 
What care we where the sun may arise? 


0, Hail, Your flower feet, origin of all things, 
: Give us Your grace! 
Hail! Shimmering sprigs, Your feet, 
End of all quests, 
Give us Your grace! 
Hail, Your golden feet, source of all lives! 
Hail, Your flowery feet, bliss of all beings! 
Hail, the pair of feet where all things end! 
Hail, the lotus unglimpsed by Vishnu and Brahma! 
Hail, the petals of gold which enslave us to save us! 
Hail, hail, hail 
The morning; bath in Marhazhi ! 
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NISSIM EZEKIEL 


A Modern Poet of the Have-nots 
Dr. S. D. SHARMA 


G. B. Pant University, Pantnagar 


Writing about the poverty of atypical Indian in his famous 
poem Yashwant Jagtap, Nissim Ezekiel espouses the cause. of the 
hoi-polloi, the downtrodden and the depressed section of the 
society. With a tinge of pathos, he points out the fact that most 
of the people live a life of utter want and dejection. ‘‘A true 
blue-Indian is he ". writes he, ** who cannot sleep because it rains "' 
and because he has no shelter. “ The water gushes through the 
roof"; there is only a cot in the mud-hut": and “‘ his wife, a 
son, a brother's son" perch on it and * impatiently wait for 
light ".! When the flood comes, the water rushes through the 
houses made of clay and “he places the child on his shoulder 
where he sleeps", but the elder ones don't and pass a sleepless 
night. A man of “sixty”, he has "eleven children and it is 
almost a hard nut to crack to bear the brunt of such a huge 
family only by pushing a handcart." With as meagre income as 
arupee per day, a true blue-Indian” is ultimately « reconciled 
to hislot? 2 and leads a miserable existence. The population !$ 
increasing by leaps and bounds and all honest efforts to curb 1t 
are bound to fail. The result is poverty and it breeds other 
attendant social evils. Nissim Ezekiel does not curse the haye- 
nots or the poor, yet he is unambiguously justified to term poverty 
as a crime ina Gandhian sense, and exhorts the have-nots to get 
themselves relieved of it. : 


: ivilege 
The poverty-stricken stratum of society is bereft of the priviles 


; a B th 
of the choice of their spouses despite the magnitude and aA 
of their attachment and love for each other. Their course of a 
love does not go straight; it passes through rather serpen 


d ir e haan Jagtap, lines 1-8, 
2. Ibid., lines 15-19, 


oo - 


! 
i 
. 
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E. and when often it is likely to reach its ne plus ultr 

1 jf consummation, it is vehemently and cruelly crushed. 

' : mbling-block in the smooth running of their divine love is 
UR It forces them to seek divorce for the few unfortunately 
Seded: it compels many unwilling young girls to accept old 
persons to be their husbands. In his famous poem entitled 

Servant, the maid servant is married at the age of twelve or 

fourteen to a- brute old drunkard. Her husband beats her 

mercilessly merely for the sake of fun. There are visible signs 
on her back and thighs of a cruel beating and she is too poor to 
provide ointment for her wounds to heal up. Her only livelihood 
isto visit some houses to clean utensils and wash the floor, and 
her only fond hope is to bring up her only child in anticipation 
of providing some material relief in her old age. She has no 
enthusiasm for life; for, the present is wretched and her future is 
also bleak. She has started to give up her faith even in anv 
divine power; for, her God of ten or eleven is dead and he 
Tdigion of childhood is meaningless. 


aor point 
The major 


her 


The gulf between the rich and the poor, as Nissim Ezekiel 
anticipates, widens gradually ; the rich is becoming richer and 
the poor poorer. The capitalists like merciless spiders are sucking 
the blood of helpless flies — the innocent labourers. On the one 
band is carefree consumption of money: on the other the miserly 
use of it; there are palatial buildings for the millionaires on 
the one hand, on the other, the dingy huts for the poor. The 
one is bored of richness, the other dies of hunger. In his famous 
a Hangover, Nissim Ezekiel laments the inequality of wealth 
v GERE. the red-coated waiters of Harbour Bar:" * the 
NUS S rict dancer at the Apollo Room = stand for the poverty- 
sake A asses yüyolved in all sorts of social evils merely for the 
Hyderabadi", «iT The expensive menu", “ the Biryani 
Model > oe the Sindhi Sales Manager ; ‘ the Parsi Fashion 
all thec: : e American family "3 enjoying the imported whisky— 

ymbols of richness of the privileged class stand in 
MAS "the shadow of Marx”, “the sighs of Bangla- 
helplessly aiy of five staring at all”, “two blind beggars ve 
penur “ying for the poor pittance — all these symbols of chill 
‘Hgts n. 8S!m Ezekiel, the poet of the unprivileged, the have- 


nots ig: z 
Power deeply pained to witness all thìs colossal waste of human 
eke te Poverty, ` 


hip, Ne about a critic in his famous poem entitled For a 
nc cun Nissim Ezekiel talks of “the acute deficiencies " 
4, "üngoyoj. lines 2:5: 

" lines 13.15. 
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partly temperamental but partly the product of straightened soci 
relations amongst the unprivileged class. Even the moral standa 
degenerate into a ritual for want of congenial social relations. 
the masses suffer from mental aberrations and spiritual hunger 


because they do not lead a sound social life. Ina society founded 


on poverty and want, no sound philosophy or political system 
can work wonders, because everybody in such a society leads a 
hard-pressed life. Even on the state of total degeneration, the 


so-called social custodians remain *reticent " knowing that they 
too are * dancing for money as chorus girls.” 


“Religion is an opium that induces sleep to the masses," 
so wrote Karl Marx: and ‘poverty born of non-chalance is a 
crime”, so wrote M. K. Gandhi; and both of them anticipated 
a classless society on different socialistic patterns. Nissim Ezekiel 
finds spiritual dream unfulfilled without the substantial help and 
succour from religion and richness. Like Marx, he does not 
preach Marxism or Communism ; like Gandhi he does not teach 
Gandhism: he, nevertheless, dislikes those political and religious 
imposters who bamboozle the unprivileged for their self-aggrandise- 
ment. Material prosperity, he regards, as of paramount significance 
to the uplift of the masses: religion, he considers to be of 
decisive value in shaping their future line of active life full of 
contentment and peace. He is, therefore, neither Marx nor Gandhi 
to the masses: his approach to the problems of the masses is 


purely humanitarian. which revolves round man ; in which there ' 


is only one religion, one service, one motto — viz., the welfare 
of the unprivileged and the depressed. In his famous poems such as 
Cows, Background, Casually, Testament, and Progress, one comes 
across sporadic references to all these significant aspects of life 
of the Masses. For instance, in Background, Casually, Nissim Ezekiel 
emphasises upon religious tolerance; he, nevertheless. realizes the 
fact that gradually our moral moorings are degenerating : 


At home on Friday nights. the prayers 
Were said, My moral had declined. 

I heard of Yoga and of Zen, 

Could I, perhaps, be rabbi-saint ? 

The more I searched, the less T found.5 


: „educated 
The have-nots are deprived of their right to be well e 
by the haves in a democratic society : the rich spene ihe 


ns whereas 


i n . . . : tio 
money on their children in educational institu dire const 


poor cannot even afford to send their wards. The their 0*7 
quence of this inequality is obvious — the rich form and all 
social coterie in which the poor is denied any entry 


5. Background, Casually, Stz..1V. 
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mately bound to end in a class-distinction and class- 

oy The lower class thinks the interests of the higher 
maligni ‘absolutely incompatible with and controvertible to that 
E E class; the former tries to cause promiscuity by 
of te all sorts of ignoble invectives on the latter, which in 
ur manipulates to endanger the social and financial Security 
e have-nots. In his poems like Cow and Testament, Nissim 
ol i nostalgically recollects the sufferings of the riff-raff, the 
ici headed, and the simpletons and their lack of education. 
Poorly equipped as their educational Institutions are, they cannot 
afford expensive education, and their wards, therefore, turn out 
to be robbers and dacoits, only fit for the gallows. In Cows, 
an old lady of seventy collects petty amount for her school: 
her “ school consists of three rooms, two in separate slums a hundred 
yards apart " and one “ in a temple "' ; “ the registered office " of 
tbe school * is in her bedroom, where she keeps the accounts” 6 
also. This miserable existence of an educational institution is repre- 
sentative of thousands of such ill-equipped schools owned by 
the lower class of the society. In such a pitiable condition, 
they are expected only to produce * luddite mobs” involved in 
all sorts of social evils. Nissim Ezekiel is, therefore, pained to 
the core of his heart to witness such a discriminatory system of 
education — one meant for the elites, the other for the masses 
and points it out premonitorily in his poems. 


this is ulti 


Nissim Ezekiel, like Signor Mussolini, does not disparage 
democracy contemptuously as “ a putrefying corpse”:7 nor 
does he, like G. B. Shaw, regards it as “a. big balloon filled 
With gas or hot air, sent up so that you shall be kept looking 
P at the sky whilst other people are picking your pockets". $ 
C RN it, on the contrary, reverently like Abraham Lincoln 

e government of the people, for the people and by the 
Pople.” But he laments the negligible role played by the poor 


Masses j : : 
ae p a democratic set-up like ours on account of their 
ol r 


henc A hase 
W ile no Consideration of merit of the representative is kept 


mercising their right of franchise. After their election to 
sliament or the Statc Assemblies, as thé case may be, the 
dently thei hot care a fig for the poor voters. oe 
1 his Dno genuine problems remain unheard and unattended. 
lukin, qu’ Healers, Testament and For Satish Gujral, there 1s a 


a p elected despite all confident anticipations and repeated 
7 a*s: lines 5.9 


il 
8, lbia Apple Cart, Preface, p, viii 
` ( quoted ) 
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assurances. The only consolation of the poor is’ that. « Gode | 
love remains with them as their heritage” °’ and that ale 
“need not change their way of life”. 10 After all their to, 
predestined ! ES 


9. Healers, line 18. | 
10. /bid., line 19. 


The Song 
M. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 


Why does the koel sing? 
That sweet complaining clarion 
That rhapsodic ringing refrain 
Just its nature 

Like a mere routine? 

No— 

Far from that. 

It’s like a poet forlorn 
Seeking solace unknown 

In a resounding loneliness. 
Where is the response 
Where is the awareness 
What a disheartening dearth 
Apathetical, abysmal, 
Absolutely mundane. 

"Bé warned 

Be awakened 

The angels love the earth 
Poor preoccupied- earth 

For a pause 

A petition 

A meloncholy 

An eerie ecstasy 

An enchanting silence 

Be warned ix 
Be awakened. 
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PAUL SCOTT: "THE RAJ QUARTET" 
Prof. K. VISWANATHAM 


Appreciation 


Paul Scott, like his celebrated namesake Sir Walter Scott, is a 
topnotch fictionist. He wrote thirteen distinguished novels includ- 
ing the famous Raj Quartet televised recently. Several of his 
novels were adapted for radio and television. He was the winner 
of the Yorkshire Post Fiction Award for the Towers of Silenze, 
the third in the Quartet. His novel Staying On won the Booker Prize 
for fiction. A Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, he 
died in 1978 in his fifty-cighth year. This paper deals with the 
Raj Quartet which is about the Decline and Fall of the British 
Raj in India and which has carved for itself a niche in Anglo- 
Indian fiction beginning, perhaps, with Sir Walter Scott's The 
Surgeon's Daughter. Anglo-Indiau fiction begins, perhaps, with 
Sir Walter Scott and ends with Paul Scott. Max Egremont pro- 
phesies that the Raj Quartet defies further fictional excursions 
mto the last years of British India. Susan Hill is of the view 
that the Raj Quartet is one of the most important landmarks 
wae fiction and a mighty literary experience. Webster 
ile ee `l cannot think of anything worth knowing about 
iB un India that Scott has not told. me. His contribution 

Md iud 1S permanent. = J. W. Farrel pinpoints the excellence 
ordinary a two great and time-resisting virtues are first the E 
its cane of characters it so skilfully portrays and secondly 
Quietly ao _ evocation of the last days of British India now 
B said t PPing away into history.” Paul Scott’s achievement 
bea major one, monumental, breath-taking and the 
according to Gordan Winter, are amongst the most 
entur a Perceptive works of English fiction in the past qua.ter 
long ie ome of the most remarkable books I had read for a 
^ ‘ays Elizabeth Thomas, This chorus of praise leaves 

mncettainty about the excellence of the Quartet. 
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Knowledge of India 


For six years from 1940 to 1946 Paul Scott served in Indian 
Army and this accounts for the unimpeachable accuracy of his 
observation of Indian life. Of course, one may remain a lifetime 
with eyes that see not like the English soldier stationed at Agra 
who never saw the Taj and who going home on furlough was 
poring over books on the Taj so that he could answer questions 
on that dream in marble. Paul Scott notes at the railway 
station at Ranpur the mournful voice of the man selling tea, 
Chay-wallah, garam cha-ay, new and old spittings of betel juice 
which a stranger to the country may confuse with blood stains, 
gang of coolies running alongside for fifty yards or more> 
smell of coal smoke, ripe fruit and of cotton cloth which 
human sweat has drenched and dried and drenched again: 
coolies trotting barefoot erect under headloads shouting warning 
of approach, lighting yellow and intermittent, passengers running 
or walking or waiting for trains at the base of steel pillars: 
black hands thrust out of third class compartments to bid goodbye. 
When Hari Kumar and Daphne Manners or others visit the 
Venkateswara Temple at Mayapore we read that chappals are 
left outside and someone marks them in chalk and takes care 
of them, the ‘‘teertham”’ is tasted and palms are passed over the 
head. An Indian can appreciate the truth of these observations. 
At a higher level Daphne describes the Dancing Siva at Sister 
Ludmila's Sanctuary and speaks of Indian music ** as the only music 
I know that sounds conscious of breaking silence, of going back 
into it when it is finished as if to prove that every man-made 
sound is an illusion. " We find in the Quartet a basketful of Indian 
terms: darshan, namaste, achcha, nimbopani, chotahazri, chappattis ; 
durzi, nai, chaukidar; puja, raga, sannyaasa, prana, etc. Tumara 
nam kya hai is juxtaposed to gataasunagataasumsca naanusochanti 
panditaah of Gita. 


The Quartet 


The Quartet runs into 2000 pages approximately in the Banther 
edition and covers a period of five years from 9 August 1942 to 9 
August 1947. The action takes place mainly at Mayapore, Mirat, 
Ranpur and Pankot. The Quartet composed in nine years consists of 
The Jewel in the Crown published in 1966; The Day of the Scorpion 
in 1968; The Towers of Silence in 1971; A Division of the Spoils 
in 1975. 


The overplot of the Quartet sketches the events in India 
between the Second World War and the partition of the country. 
Of course, the Quartet is fiction, not history. The main story 
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is that of the criminal assault on an English woman, Daphne 
Manners, by five or six * badmashes" at Bibighar Gardens. Hari 
Kumar, who was educated at Chillingborough in England and 
who had to return to India with his tail between his legs after 
the suicide of his father, was suspected of complicity in the gang 
rape, arrested by Merrick the D.S.P. of Mayapore and sent to 
Kandipat jail. Daphne Manners, becomes pregnant, goes away 
to her aunt Lady Manners wife of a former Governor of Ranpur, 
was delivered of a female child ( christened Parvati) and died of 
peritonitis. Lady Manners coming to know of the innocence of 
Kumar from her niece Daphne who passionately loved him, 
persuades Governor Sir Malcolm to make a fresh probe into the 
case of Hari. His A.D.C., Rowan, and a high placed civilian Vallabh 
Ramaswami Gopal, interview Hari, find out that the D.S.P. who 
himself proposed to Daphne, overdid his part. Kumar is released 
and earns his livelihood by coaching students. The truth of the 
matter is that while Daphne and Kumar were he-ing and she-ing, 
a gang of wogs, five or six, tie up Kumar and assault Miss Manners. 
But the D. S. P., who regarded Indians as men of lesser breed 
without law, develops a hatred to the extremely handsome Hari 
Kumar, who, asa Chillingburian, spoke English with better accent 
than Merrick. This story is * incommunicable in isolation but in 
the totality of the place, the action and the people’’, as Scott 
points out. This story of Hari and Miss Manners is intertwined 
with that of Miss Crane and Miss Barbara, two Missionary ladies, 
that of Laytons, of the Indian Army, that of Perron, Field Security 
Officer and later a freelancer and Rowan, A. D. C., that of Kasim, 
Muslim Congress Minister who resigned at the behest of the High 
Command, and Bronowsky, a Russian emigre, who became the 
Chief Minister of the Nawab of Mirat. 


Miss Crane, Superintendent of the district’s Protestant Mission 
Schools, loves India but not any particular Indian, is attacked 
by a mob and is left by the roadside in drenching rain holding the 
hand of a murdered Indian, Chauduri. Earlier at Muzafirabad she 
showed exceptional courage in driving away a mob of Muslims 
trying to burn down the school Perhaps this experience made 
her over-confident. Later she resigns and commits Suttee ina 
white saree, perhaps as the widow of an Indian now dead. This 
was the time of popular upheaval consequent on the arrest of 
the top Congress leaders and the resignation of Congress ministers 
as India was dragged into the war without the consent of her 
representatives. Miss Barbara, retired Superintendent of the Prote- 
stant Mission Schools in the city of Ranpur, becomes a paying 
guest at Rose Cottage at Pankot owned by Mabel Layton, widow 
of J. W. Layton, L.C. S, who died of amoebic infection. Barbie 
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becomes the dogsbody of Mabel but earns the bitter hatred of 
Mildred Layton, wife of Mabel’s stepson, Colonel Layton. After 
the death of Mabel she had to vacate the Rose Cottage and 
passes away at the hospital of the Samaritan Mission ' of 


broncho-pneumonia. 


Colonel Layton was a prisoner of warin Germany. His wife 
Mildred and two daughters Sarah and Susan managed the affairs 
of the house. Mildred isa drunk, unfaithful to her husband. 
Susan gets married to Teddie Bingham and becomes a widow 
and mother. Because Captain Merrick who got recruited to the 
Army from the pclice pulled her husband out of a burning jeep 
to save him and lost his left arm, Susan is later married to 
Merrick who for his act of heroism wins D. S. O., and becomes 
a Lt. Colonel. He.was a paederast and was murdered at Mirat 
where his services were needed by the Chief Minister, Bronowsky, 
to maintain law and order, though it was given out that he died 
ina riding accident. Sarah who thinks of India as an unnatural 
place for a white woman, prefers to stay in India at the end. 
She has an unconventional ride with Ahmed, the son of ex-minister 
Kasim, dislikes Merrick as not being her class, goes to Calcutta 
for Susan's sake to meet the hospitalised Merrick, loses her cherry 
to Clark, without and later had to undergo a *' d and c", meets 
Bronowsky on the return journey and wins his appreciation, welcomes 
at Bombay her father released from German prison and takes him to 
Pankot, is somehow estranged from her mother, wins admiration and 
respect of Rowan and Perron and is too intelligent to fall in love 
with anyone among the whites and helping others becomes her 
life style. Later she goes back to like as Mrs. Perron. 


Perron, a student of history from Cambridge, is Field Security 
Officer and a radical in thinking who believes in the Purvisite 
economics that India is a wasted asset and a burden to be off- 
loaded at the earliest and, as a Chillingburian, is interested in 
the fate of Hari, gets information about his release from Rowal 
considers Merrick a frosty sort of bugger and collects informa- 


tion about his paederasty and murder from Bronowsky and flies 
back to England. 


; The Nawab of Mirat asa young man was entangled in. ue 
toils of a white lady. Bronowsky, a white Russian, rescues him 
and becomes his Chief Minister and transforms Mirat int © 
modern state. The Nawab, a Muslim ruler of a predominantly 
Hindu population, signs the instrument of accession to India 4? 


ex-minister Kasim remainsin the Congress fold though persuad? 
by his IN A son Syed to defect to Jinnah and the Muslim Leas’ 
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Mountbatten, Nehru and Jinnah, Gandhi and Gunns 


{J and : 
po N A pass across the stage of the Raj Quartet. 


Bose and I 


Colour of the skin 


All these strands are skilfully twisted into an impressive 
Syndrome : White versus Black, the colour prejudice from which 
radiate the various confrontations and conflicts and clashes. 
This colour prejudice is, according to Lady Manners, a fifth-rate 
passion appropriate only toa nation of vulgar shop-keepers and 
A nation of fat-bellied banias. The Raj Quartet is a variation 
on the Othello theme of a black Ram tupping a white EWE and 
as in Othello it is a white man Merrick who is black and a black 
man Hari who is white. There is a witty remark by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan that God overbaked a human being and found him to 
bea Negro, underbaked him to find an Englishman, baked him 
enough to find an Indian. 


Titles 


The Jewel in the Crown is obviously a reference to India the 
brightest jewel in the British Crown. Is it a jewel if a white 
woman is gang-raped? If India isa wasted asset, how is it a 
jewel? The Day of Scorpion refers to the myth of a scorpion 
stinging itself to death if ringed by fire. Susan isa Scorpio : 
When off her rocker she places her child on the wet grass, makes 
à fire round the child whispering, “ Little prisoner, shall I release 
thee?” till Minnie the ayah rescues it. Susan’s senseless act 
either enacts her husband's death ina blazing jeep or embodies 
a philosophy that the British Raj is reduced to an insect 
Surrounded by the destructive element and doomed. The Raj 
should 80 down with eroded values, not fight for them. The 
Scorpion is intelligent enough to realize that it cannot escape, 
Courageous enough to kill itself. 


ius The Towers of Silence ought to refer to the Parsee Towers at 
ithe the vultures, that feed on the dead thrown on the towers. 
ve fe cremation desecrate the elements of Earth or Fire. Miss 
GET e Is dedicated to Mabel Layton though abandoned later like 
Which SED by Mildred. Silence may connote her damaged voice 
are Deeds her pride. A Division is self-explanatory. The spoils 
ing fail Sea fruit as the vivisection of the country — à crown- 
m of British administration — is accompanied by bloodshed 

is c. The Jewel is the story of Daphne and Kumar, of 
rane and Sister Ludmila and of D. S. P., Merrick. 


W i$ the story of the Laytons. The Towers is the story 
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f Barbie. 4 Division is the story of Perron and Rowan, of 
im and J N A Syed, of Bronowsky and Ahmed By and large 
The Raj Quartet is the Biography of Sarah Layton, Hari and 


Merrick. 


Technique 

Paul Scott is a superb story-teller. For entertainment value 
alone these novels. Knightley writes, must rank among the best 
in recent years. The technique may be called Cancerian and 
Cross Reference. Scott goes back and forth like a crab or at 
a tangent. It is nota straight run. Scott Zig-zags.. is repetitious, 
hither-ing and thither-ing to-ing and fro-ing. An event is told over 
again, is commented, on by several in differing contexts. For 
instance, Teddie Bingham's betrothal, marriage, death, birth of 
his child and christening are all stated in The Day of Scorpion, 
the second in the Quartet. And his story, his wooing of Sarah 
and switching over to Susan, sharing room with Merrick, marriage 
at Mirat, honeymooning at Nanoora are all described in the 
Towers. the third in Quartet, illustrating the Cancerian. We read 
that Duleep Kumar went to study law at the same time when 
Miss Crane entered the service of the Mission anda young girl 
(later Sister Ludmila ) entered an orphanage — illustrating the cross 
reference method. The affair of the Manners girl with Hari is 
the unwearving topic of all the characters — Brig. Reid and Deputy 
Commissioner White, Lady Manners and Lady Chatterjee, the 
memsahibs and Mackay, Perron and Rowan, Sarah and Bronowsky, 
Major Tippit and Mac, Gopal and Pandit Baba and of course 
Merrick. The interview of Kumar is described in 84 pages in 
The Day of Scorpion and the same is repeated in 42 pages in 4 


Division of Spoils. The narrative makes use of letters, diaries, 
cartoons and journals. 


Summing up 


Here is God's plenty — in Raj Quartet. One has to echo Orville 
Prescott: “So comprehensive is Mr Scotts scope, So detailed 
his knowledge that reading his novel becomes a major experience 
and a prolonged one. " In the words of Holloway here is a. portrait 
of real India. Note this about the milkman : “ who comes in the 
morning and milks cow outside the house near the Telegrap" 
pole. To this pole he ties a dead stuffed calf which the 99" 
nuzzles. This keeps her milk. The calf was starved to deat 


because the cow's milk was taken by milkman to sell to £08 
Hindus ” ( The Jewel p. 241) ; 


: h 
Daphne Manners isthe one character who breaks throug 


the colour bar, makes herself grubby for her convictions d 
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ult is Parvati, an enchanting girl in the MacGregor House 


E ACE ares Sus 
a the Quartet the Bibighar Gardens is the haunt of Indians, the 
a isthe preserve of the whites, the MacGregor House 


„ntonment cn x : 
oie beacon of Equality between the Whites and Blacks. The 


pibighar docs . not approach the MacGregor House and the 
Cantonment distrusts 1t. Fhey are so near and so far, If only 
the ethos of MacGregor House preavailed, the sun would 
not have set on Raj There is neither East nor West when two 
bold men meet. The Raj Quartet illustrates the terrible Beautv 
of Yeats famous lines on the Easter Rising : s 


Hearts with one purpose alone 
Through winter and summer seem 
Enchanted to a stone 
To trouble the living stream. 
The stone symbol of fanaticism white or black, troubles 
the living stream. 
In the words of Patrich Swinden, the Raj Quartet, though 
historical, is metaphysical. 3 


Sky is my mother 
Dr. SANKARA SREERAMA RAO 


AS I sit in my easy chair 
Looking at the sky with hungry eyes 
It bends over me like a loving mother 
And Kisses my chubby cheeks 
vate light of its charming smile. 
ie thrilled, comforted and happy 
Y its motherly affection 
m the brim of her large heart 
Covering her brow as drops of snowy sweat. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


It is rather like the weather, in the words of Mark Twain; 
almost everybody, who is anybody in public life, seems to talk 
about peace, all the time, but nobody seems to do anything 
about it. Maybe for the obvious reason that they are not in a 
position to do anything tangible. We are, of course, only too 
familiar with the ubiquitous phenomenon of ideological peace- 
mongers, who make a song and dance about it, equipped with 
bugles and trumpets, Picasso's doves and all, as though they have 
come out to make war. There are also the others, whose under- 
standing of history doesn’t go deeper than the surface prick of 
hindsight, who choose to look upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
as the West’s onslaught on the East and the white man’s exploit- 
ation of the yellow man and brown man and all coloured men, 
in fact! 


We are now in the fortieth year after the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is time that there isa proper under- 
standing of world events in their historical perspective, without 
the aid of calculated anachronism based on national feeling oF 
regional prejudice. It is also the fortieth anniversary of the birth 
of the United Nations, which has declared the next year as the 
global year of peace. Not an unsuitable occasion for everyone 
to think of a stable foundation for the resolution of conflict 
and the promotion of peace. 


One needn’t gloat over the failures of the West in recognizing 
the ineffectiveness of the old theory of Balance of Power an 
the DENT theory of Balance of Terror for deterrence; nO! fee 
BHpenor about the untapped potentialities of the East. For tt 
is all too easily claimed that Mahatma Gandhi could have answer? 
where Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winste? 
Churchill and the rest had failed to find them. That the Mahatm@ 
himself had proved a magnificent failure in the Indian situation 
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adequately realised because it hurts many idol-worshippers 
1 


mit to themselves that we have many gods that failed no 


to ad r friends in Europe. 


less than ou 


In discussing the problem of peace in its first Principles, it 

uld be useful to recognize the fact that Gandhi was not 
dtl a fighter for peace ; he was a peaceful, « non-violent ” 
Plor fighter for freedom and justice. It was significant. that 
he replaced “passive resistance ? with“ non-violent " struggle in 
the Indian context : which did not mean that it did not evoke a 
violent reaction or lead to violent results. His approach was 
very different from that of the Buddha and Christ. He didn’t 
merely turn the other cheek to the enemy (Or opponent) but 
flung it at him eager to be smitten and therefore to queer the 
pitch for him. He had his system powerful undercurrents of 
violence which he sought to suppress. 


While it is possible to talk of a philosophy of Gandhism, in 
aloose and general way, in relation to the struggle for political 
freedom, civil rights, economic progress and social change, it would 
be an overstatement to describe Gandhi as a system-builder in 
the realm of ideas. He had neither the tools of logic nor the 
teleological insights for an integrated philosopher of peace. 


There was at least one Indian in recent time, not known 
to fame, who could fill the bill for a “ philosopher of peace 
par excellence. " His ‘name may be familiar only in the limited 
circles of academic philosophers which only means that he should 
be better known, at least now in the era ofa growing aware- 
ness of global peace. His name is Basanta Kumar Mallik ( 1879- 
1958 ) a maverick among the academic philosophers who divided 
his adult life between India and England. 


The general reader in India, and the world outside, now has 
the opportunity of familiarizing himself with the life, work and 
Philosophy of Basanta Kumar Mallik through the in-depth study 
NM by Mrs. Madhuri Sondhi. The publication of this 
in eee book titled The Making of Peace is particularly timely, 
een une fast approaching International Year of Peace, 1986. 
‘lyase itis a significant treatise, which seeks to present 
allik and societal framework, according to Basanta Kumar 
thought Y no means an easy task, not only because Mallik's 
in E AN be as abstruse as it is original, at least for a layman 
10 Russ Ls like the present reviewer At any rate, Mallik is 

ell or Radhakrishnan, in the art of exposition. That, of 


Ourse, j i 
* 18 not enough of an alibi for Mrs. Sondhi, who has achieved 
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a happy blend of subtle analysis and close reasoning with lucig 
presentation and a readable style of sustained elegance, 


Mallik had his original perception of vital issues like the 
place of an individual, the role of society, the meaning of history 
and the prospect for harmony and the promotion of peace. He 
classified societies into three categories — groupist, humanist ang 
dualist. But he preferred to concentrate his study on “‘ Individuals. 
in-relation, " a formulation which cuts across all the three categories, 
with their attendant limitations. He would base the dynamic; 
of harmony on the ethical principle of “ mutual abstention. ” 


Absolutes of any type, the logical positivism of Comte and the 
rest or the non-dualist Advaita of Sankara had no attraction for 
Mallik, whose main prescriptions are: knowledge, especially what 
he calls thought (i.e., non-absolutist understanding of reality ), 
and austerity or the ethics of mutual abstention. To the question 
if the world can be changed by just thinking, Mallik’s answer, 
according to Mrs Sondhi, “ has all along been, that thought and 
practice are inseparable, that on the field of battle, it is not 
merely the soldier, but also a theory (an idea, perhaps) which is 
in combat.” 


Knowledge, in the Mallikian sense, refers to reality, provides 
evidence for it, destroys illusions from it, but does not create. 
He uses the word jnaana (or knowledge in a concentrated form 
without illusions) as a means of energy for social transformation. 
He looks upon the present century “as no longer either at once 
atomic or spiritual in the sense it has hitherto been." 


These ideas have to be imbibed and digested by society, for 
What they are worth, before one can look forward to the inaugu- 
ration of the peaceful society in the not too distant future. when 
conflicts may become irrelevant and harmony real and meaningful. 


When anyone of the literary enthusiasts in the regional 
languages of India go into raptures over one poet or another of 
his or her language, the others, who happen to be strangers to 
it have only to take him on trust. We can't, however, hold it 
against the poet concerned. It could be anyone, classical or COn- 
temporary — llango or Kamban, Bharati or Bharati Dasan ; Peddana 
or Potana, Gurazada or Krishna Sastri; Pampa or Sarvajna. 
Gundappa or Puttappa: Kumaran Asan or Vallathol, Sankara 
Kurup or Changampuzha. 


The only possible exception to it is Tagore, of whom good 
ae translations are available in English and other languages done by 
E ed or other eminent Writers, like Edward Thompson and 
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t: Kripalani. It is encouraging to see that other poets are 
served likewise in recent times. Subramania Bharati, 
for instance. It cannot be argued that his work was altogether 
or niliar to readers in English It was familiar through the 
uen of the Tamil Sangham, Calcutta, and the initiative of 
redial translators, like Prof. P. Mahadevan, Mr. R. A. 
padmanabhan and. Mrs. Prema Nandakumar. But these were 
her comprehensive nor well-co-ordinated. 


Krishna 
glo being 


neitl 

Now, asa result of the new initiative taken by the all-India 
Subramania Bharati Celebrations _ Committee, headed by Mr, 
Kamalapati Tripathi, a Sub-Committee under the chairmanship 
of Prof. K. Swaminathan was formed for Bharati Centenary 
Publications. A substantial volume of his chosen poems and 
prose have been brought out under this scheme. It includes a 
wide variety of pieces covering poems and lyrics, prose poems, 
articles, short stories, notes and comments and letters, besides a 
small selection of items originally written in English by the poet 
himself. Besides Prof. Swaminathan, the present list of translators 
includes : the late Mr. A. Srinivasa Raghavan, Prof. P. S. Sundaram, 
Mr. K. S. Sundaram (* Andavan’’), Mr. M. Ramaswami, Mr. M. 
Srinivasan, Mr. N. Balasubramanian, and Mrs. Prema Nandakumar. 
This should provide a fair conspectus of Bharati's literary achieve- 
ment—its range and its quality. 


As for the Ramayana, the first among our national classics, there 
are any number of translations, as also transcreations and adaptations 
in all the Indian languages. It sometimes happens that those who 
are devoted to one regional language version or another are 
insufficiently aware, or not at all, of the debt owed by every later 
Poet to Valmiki's original in Sanskrit. That some of them had 
Eeto oxcel him, sach in his or her own way, is a different 
Matter. It is also Worth-remembering that their success in this 
attempt cannot be taken for granted, without a comparative study- 


$ H 
tit In Tamil, for instance, scholars and critics have recognized 
influence, which was considerable, exercised b, Valmiki and 
a on later writers in general, and on Kamban in particular. 
ae be seen by those who can follow Sanskrit as vel S 
One of 1 ! equal Case. For the benefit of those, who know out 
je le Wo, sor neither of them, a diligent and discriminating 


Mud . s 
Bus 9f tlie Ramayana bas now come out with a commendable 
to 8e in comparative study under the attractive title “ Ayodhya 
A Lanka. » 


Sus author of this work, which isa compilation and not a 
Adian Rue is Mr. K. Radhakrishnan, a senior member a m) 
Olice Series, ivelagic pomi. avakuhiexogri palecktis, Haiapsp hour s 
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to better use. He has taken over a hundred. slokas, or stanzas, 
from each of the poets, 438 in all, on parallel situations and neatly 
juxtaposed them for the reader’s benefit. While the original, d 
Nagari or Tamil and Roman scripts, is given on the left hand side, 
the translation in English is provided on the right ( i. e., facing page) 
foreach reference. The poets are left to speak for themselves, and 
the reader is left to draw his own conclusions, as the compiler 
offers no comment, let alone value judgment. Undoubtedly a 
worth-while attempt, into which had obviously gone a lot of hard 
work, by way of patient study and careful scrutiny. 


When we talk of oral literature also, like folk songs and folk 
tales, there is generally not enough evidence of comparison and 
co-ordination. It is assumed that folk songs are sung in a sort 
of universal idiom, where it should be easy to establish rapport. 
The regional language barrier could be crossed easily enough. 


The Vinjamuri Sisters, as they are popularly known (A. Anasuya 
Devi and V. Sita Devi) have done more than any two others to 
popularise the folk songs of Andhra Pradesh, of which they have 
an extensive repertoire. Of these two, the latter had done research 


‘on the subject under the late Prof. P. Sambamurti at the University 


of Madras and added to her experience by her tenure as Producer 
of Folk Music at All India Radio, Hyderabad. Her rich collection 
is soon to see light in several volumes. The introductory volume, 
called Folk Music of Andhra Pradesh, has just come out. Attractively 
gotup, with apt illustrations by Bujjai, it describes the various 
categories of folk songs classified according to their theme, and 
describes the musical aspect, including notations, with the songs 
printed in the Roman script. 


While prose fiction is obviously the. most popular and volumi. 
nous genre in English as in other languages political and vee 
biography promises to be one of the most significant as we 


E : i l 
-as informative. The amount of research necessary for a usefu 


biography is only to be seen to be believed. While the biographes 
draws upon some of the material used by the historian, ! 


approach has to be different from that of the latter. So must 


. . i 
be his technique; and his style, which must render the accoun 
readable as well as reliable. 


The Viceroys of India had, in the past, provided a handy 
Subject for the political and general biographer. Two of EY 
most significant of them, because of the impact of their personaliti 
on the political history of the sub-continent, were : Curzon 2f 


rie 
. Mountbatten. Of the latter, contemporary assessments had va 
from that of a charismatic leader and a dynamic ruler 


to that 


of a vainglorious proconsul and an ingenious intriguer- 
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COT Ziegler, the official biographer of Lord Mountbatten 
Ano has produced the heaviest tome on the subject, avoids these 
wo extremes in his assessment. But as a realistic biographer 
he does not blink the facts. He Spares no pain to establish the 
oint that with all his faults of vanity, haste and imperception 
Mountbatten had the good of India at heart, more than any of 
his predecessors. He wanted to 8o down in history as a bene 
factor of India ; and he did though there might be some ae 
vations among those who are to accept that glorious image. 
But he deserved to be remembered by Indians for the way a 
which he clinched the issue of transfer of power. ‘ 


An Indian leader who deserves to be remembered, especially 
-in the centenary year of the Congress, is the historian of the 
Congress, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. A many-sided personality 
and a man of high intellectual. calibre, Dr Pattabhj does .not 
seem to . have got his real due from the country, which he served 
with no reservation ; or the party, which he followed with no respite. 
It was Gandhiji who said: “I am the Bania Sutrakaara and 
Pattabhi is my Brahmin commentator. " Some justice is now done 
to his life and work in a biography (in the Builders of Modern 
India Series of the Publications Division) by Mr. M. Pattabhiram 
(Assistant Editor of ** The Hindu”) which is fair and sympathetic 
as well as incisive and informative. 


Among the most significant of political journalists in England 
during the first half of this century was. J. L. Garvin of the 
Observer, a man of strong views which he expressed in equally 
ce language. An authoritative account of his eventful life and 
Bae well-documented and full of insight, is now available, thanks 
eran effort made by David Ayerst, a competent journalist 

» long associated with the guardian. 


RU ists en be stranger than fiction, historical fiction can be 

this. state pe ing than political biography. Gore Vidal has proved 

ing, Dum many times, most recently in his Lincoln — stimulat- 

ahd autho ‘l : and readable, but memorable because it is authentic 

Lincol; ce as well as it is imaginative. Here we sec the man 

fug ehind the mark of solemnity — human, whimsical and 
Y lovable with all his faults and foibles. 
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Modern Indian Thought: By D. R. Bali. Sterling Publishers Pvt, 
Ltd., Green Park Extension, Néw Delhi-16. Price: Rs. 100. 


This is an interesting book written with the aim to show how 
during the one hundred and fifty years and after of the British 
rule in India there wére master minds which did not keep quiet 
‘with what had “been achieved in their' own lives but sought to 
improve the entire country and its people through further thought. 
"The main purpose here is not to treat the growth and development 
of the freedom movement nor of the controversies associated with 
it The attempt, one could decipher of the author, is more to 
supply the background of the situation which led to the birth of 
men of vision and serious thought who contributed to a humanistic 
approach for solving the social, political and economic problems. 


Starting with the father of Indian Renaissance, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the long line of socio-religious reformers in the 
country up to Jayaprakash Narayan are dealt concisely with a good 
amount of information both of facts and reflections concerning 
them. Quitea good number of sources of regular study of their 
ideas and actions are vividly related causing no tedium in the 
reading. We find thus, after Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the series; in- 
clusion of Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Rama Thirtha, Vivekananda, 
Annie Besant, Rabindranath Tagore, Tilak, Gokhale, Lajpat Rai; 
Mahatama Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Zakir Hussain, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Sheik Mohammud Abdulla, 
M. N. Roy, Jawaharlal and Jayaprakash Narayan. Nearly twenty 
of our countrymen adorn these pages with much of the though! 
that actuated them to playa leading role in shaping the mental 
outlook of their countrymen. In characterising each one of these 
outstanding personalities, nowhere the author has betrayed any 
kind of partiality for their views but objectively discussed them 
in the light of his own intellectual equipment and sense of vulues 
i eil doubt itisa volume which can provide the serious student 
of human affairs an inlet into what a rational being living in oUF 
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n times can .hope to learn of those who have gone before him 
OF er to react how the present generation can benefit by it 
in 


— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


4 Judge' 5 Miscellany : By M. Hidayatullah. N M. Tripathi, P. Ltd. 
164, Samaldas Gandhi Marg, Bombay-7. Price: Rs. 65. 


The book under reveiew is the fourth in the Series titled by 
« 4 Judge's Miscellany." The author has been an eminent Judge 
not only as Chief Justice of the High Court of Nagpur but also 
ofthe Supreme Court and has had a brilliant legal career at the 
Bar. Naturally his experiences of both Law and human affairs 
should hold good when he tries to collect his thoughts and 
experiences. Unusually in his case Law has proved not a jealous 
Mistress, he having retained his scholastic interest in literatures 
of not only of England but of India. Hence, in these many 
addresses, when he deals with varied subjects, he evinces much 
of his erstwhile legal and literary equipment. Most of the addresses 
here collected are of the time during his Vice-Presidentship of 
India between 1979-1984. Some of them are delivered to govern- 
mental bodies and others to convocations of universities. Still 
afew are purely devoted to English literature such as on ** The 
Scottish Chaucerians " and ** Collins and Grey. ”? 


A sense of moderation: in expression of views and an attempt 
at keeping a balanced outlook in the treatment of controversial 
topics clearly mark the general tenor of these lectures. One is also 
Struck by the characteristic evenness of the language, neither high- 


flown nor pedestrian in any. place. 
— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Gita — The Science ‘of Living: By Jayantilal S. Jariwalla. Motilal 
Banarsidass, New Delhi-7. Price: Rs. 175. 


There are indeed several books purporting to expound the 
Bhagavad Gita as a guide to daily life. But there is a distinct flavour 
about this: work Setting it apart from others. And that is its 
Quality of authenticity: it is obviously based on the life-long 


experi ] 
F of the author who isa disciple of the well-known saint 
ana. à 


elabora, 000k is divided into four parts; the first covering an 
the cong. Le duction presenting the main themes in the pu ue 
fering o SlVing the English translation of the text; the t ird 

“mmentary on select verses; the fourth giving a summary 
a: The Sanskrit text is given in the Appendix. Alto. 
* Satisfying fare, : ; 
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The writer faces the problems of the text squarely “and ases 
not gloss over them. He explains how destruction is at cme 
indispensable and forms part of reconstruction. He points out 
that while there is a large degree of determinism in life, each one 
is given enough freedom to work out his destiny, at his own pace 
in his own way. Listing the special features of the Gita, Ne 
underlines the fact that one is not asked to recognise God 
somewhere in heaven but to seek and discover God in oneself 
Matter is not divorced from the Spirit and hence there need 
be no bifurcation between worldly and spiritual affairs. The 
message of the Gita is universal and not credal. 

The notes are apposite and instructive. They cite support 
from sources in different traditions. One striking quote from 


Johann Scheffler may be cited : 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
“If he is not born in thee, 

Thy soul is still forlorn. 

The Cross on Golgotha can never save thv soul, 

The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


— M. P. PANDIT 


Krishna and Orpheus : By Edward Schure. Translated by F. 
Rothwell. Rishi Publications. 76, Chindarika Colony, Varanasi- 
221 010, Price: Rs. 130. 


First published in 1919 when comparative mythology was still 
a fashionable pastime, this book seeks to establish a comparison 
between the life and teaching of Lord Krishna and of Orpheus 
of Greece. The account of the birth. and ministry of Sri Krishna 
is totally different from that of. Indian tradition. - -The writer 
purports to draw material for his legend from Bock V, Chapter 
2 of Vishnu Purana. There is an attempted parallel between the 
birth of Sri Krishna and the birth of Jesus Christ. A complicated 
symbolism is woyen around the figures of Virgin Mary and 
Devaki. à ; 


_ The section on Orpheus, however, is well-written. It is 
gripping and effectively combines mythology and history of Greece 
Egypt and allied civilisations. Orpheus’s lyre and Krishna’s flute 
the doctrines of the two leaders of evolution are shown to have 
strong similarities. Mysticism, occultism and philosophy combine 
in these pages to underline the unity of Consciousness variously 
manifest in different climes and’ ages. 


—M: P PANDIT 
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sri Krishna — A Socio-political and Philosophical Study + By R 

chandra Gupta. B R. Publishing Corporation, Delhi Red 
Price: Rs. 125. 052. 

This is an impassioned study on the various facets of Krish 
the darling of humanity. The very name of the Lord ey a na, 
the hearts of the devotees a plethora of fine museful ima = ie 
omnipotent child-God, a peerless romantic hero, a ps E n 
Dharma, the greatest philosopher of all times and an ind s a 
ar excellence. It is these aspects that inspired Prof. Gana 
in this tastefully-produced volume goes the Whole hog of Krish, who 
and its historical, social and political and phi -ISanaism 
3 e hil ES 
fications. Pitlosophical rami. 


Prof. Gupta combines in him a historian, a t : 
litterateur and a journalist and so this treaties has ae 7 
versatility. The first chapter devoted to the historicit ae oe 
starts off with a bunch of references from Vedas "Us APO 
secular works of Panini and Patanjali, inscriptions of Ghos ae 
Besnagar, Nanaghat, etc., Puranas and Itihasas. Attempt po 
an establish the identity of Vasudeva Netaveite ae 
n ry s 4, $ 2, , 

3 nou la the historians accounts of Krishna of whom 


D Puent chapters Prof. Gupta exudes a sense of 
meaning Ties D en into the story of Krishna and its 
pem : m a rishna of Brindavan and his delightful play 
for the battle of life HE Surukshetra-Krishna, well-equipped 
T So GE x ves for the establishment of Dharma, while 
sunm me > a propounder of universal power and unity. 
strove to Rr E King-maker who throughout his life 
Gupta dispels cm 1 forces and found a new social order. Prof. 
the part played by LEE Nr the Gopi Krishna. Leela, 
his role as year ce M le Kurukshetra war and highlights 


Authentic; 

(e 5 G i 

ake this ac ity, devotion to the subject and sense of conviction, 
count thoroughly readable. 

— Dn. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 


Ch 2 t 
ud 5 Song: By Harisankar Badapanda. Trans- 
; es by Prof. Asit. Poetry Time Publications, 
" “<tampur-760 005. Price: Rs. 20. 
V naina Srinivas. Price: Rs. 5. 
5 M Perialwar. Translated by Krishna Srinivas. 
fan Sceki adras-42. Price: Rs. 5, 

n S : 
S Of the & to find his identity in between the depressing 


e ho m s 3 
me and the office is the subject of Harisankar 
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Badapanda's “ Recapitulation. "' «A tired boatman rowing ina 


wretched shallop; " has to give in and go under now or later. 
«In the magic casket 
we are shut to be ground 
grist to tbe mill 
half naked souls of caveman 
pretending to live. " 
Among other poems that make up The Snake Charmer’s Song 
are “Rains at Ramgiri” and “ The Empty Bier." ‘‘ Total Dark- 
ness” conjures up unfamiliar patterns in a familiar image: 
* What pleasure it is 
to become one 
and fall in flakes of a single hue 
like a song in the dark 
folding you up in my arms 
in an act to become one." 

A contemporary of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Ramalinga 
Swamikal ( Vallalar) posited a universal religion of global brother- 
hood through his Samarasa Sanmarga. A mystic, his compassion 
for suffering humanity was immense. “The tropical opulence, 
labyrinthine movements and dazzling imagery” (K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar) of Vallalar’s poetry (collected as Tiru Arutpa) defies 
all critical categories even as Vallalar’s life which was full of 
mystic imponderables. The sublime spaces of Vallalar’s manifest- 
ation and ministry fail to come through Krishna Srinivas’s poetic 
recordation, mainly because of his fondness for phraseological 
oddities. The same weakness for indigestible, opaque word-patterns 
mars his translation of Perialwar’s poetry. His sincerity is never 
in doubt, but alas, how are we to avoid wincing when he renders 
the fount of Bhakti cult into the following shape: 

“Born of Rohini star 
My child afar 
Radiates charm 
Annulling harms. 
Behold his limbs 
His rolling curls 
His swelling flesh 
His glowing flush." . Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 
Watermelon Mountain: Cold Mountain: By John Rothfork: 
Price: Rs. 30. : 
The Bull Alliterative Beowulf: A Modern Version: By william 
Hull. Writers Workshop, Calcutta - 45. Price: Rs. 80. 
The pride of place in John Rothfork's volume of verse > 


EV [j p 
to “Watermelon Karma”. Intriguing title till we read the n 


line poem: 
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“the monk’s head is shaved 

l slick and veined as:a watermelon 
black seeds inside the red. flesh 
spit out another year’s crop ” 


The expanses of New Mexico, rambles in Zen Buddhism and 
a smattering of Hindu philosophy make up Watermelon Mountain : 
Cold Mountain. Interesting poems, though they may not stand 
repeated readings. The paean to *' Indo-American relations ” voiced 
by S. Krishnamoorthy Aithal in his preface boils down to idle 
imaginations : 
* Vishnu were you a Pueblo farmer 
at Nambe or Tesuque or Taos 
speaking with the earth 


to crouch against 
in the early morning light ?” 


Writers’ Workshop deserves to be congratulated for bringing 
out William Hull's excellent translation of the Old English epic, 
Beowulf. The kennings gain a keener edge in Hull's hands, and 
the literal translation flows with a naturalease. The depredations 
by the dragon Grendel in Hrothgar's kingdom for twelve years 
is followed by the killing of Grendel and its mother by Beowulf. 
Fifty years of glorious reign after, Beowulf once again goes out to 
battle with the dragon and kills it. But he is also mortally 
Wounded in the encounter. The epic closes with the funeral 
accorded to him by the Geats. The rugged emotions of the Old 
English scop twanging his lyre in the halls of the heroes and 
reciting the glory and the grandeur of the past late at night 
Pour forth through Hull’s hardy English. Fate is inexorable ! 
Ah, the touch of tears in mortal things. 


— Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


T, ; : : 
pele Incarnations : Dasavatara : Sri-La-Sri Pandrimalai Swamigal. 
aratiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay-7. Price: Rs. 12. 


in cae lectures each telling the story of an avatar of Vishnu 

Spiritua] ee nglish are divinely inspired. The author is a rare 

aum er of today. He is a siddhapurusha. : Hence to read 
Wine lectures is to acquire spiritual merit. 

— Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Vedi Sa 

Me Socialism ; By Nityananda Banajee. Hindutva Publications, 
Delhi-16. Price: Rs. 50. 

US latest book from the much-travelled Hindu thinker and 


Titer 
does not come a day toosoon, “ The world today, " as 
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he observes, “ is in search orac o cial order: wherein People wil 
enjoy equality, fraternity and freedom from political, Social and 
economic exploitation. ” TRE book BENE Hon UE argues and 
establishes that Vedic wisdom and ancient sociological thinking 
as enshrined in the Mauusmriti, the mother of all codes, holds 
a key to such an ideal society. In the eminently readable first 
two chapters, “ Evolution of western socialism ° and ** Socialism 
and Democracy in ancient India, " the author presents an objective 
critical analysis of socialism and Hindu’ polity, which speaks 
volumes of his mastery over the subject. He paraphrases relevant 
sections of. Manusmriti in simple English, sloka by sloka in Ch. III 
for the benefit of iay readers and then chalks out a plan for a 
model society in Ch. VIT (A Blue Print). The book makes a 
coherent whole and a valid statement, which no right-thinking 
person canafford to ignore. However, we would like to suggest 
that Ch. IX ( Why Indian Hindus are discarding their Vedic way 
oflife) might be omitted altogether, as the main argument would 
not suffer in any way by such omission. As Max Mueller never 
visited India, his name should be omitted on page 9. 


— Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Bhartrihari’s Trisati in English Verse: By Inguva Raghava Rao, 
Godugupet, Machilipatnam. Price: Rs. 16. 


Bhartrihari’s three centads in Sanskrit, however difficult they 
are to understand for the lay men, are more popular than most 
other versions in different languages. This is even so at a time 
when the very authenticity of the authorship of the original 
is in doubt. The 300 verses relating to “ Niti”, “ Sringara ” 
and “ Vairagya " richly contribute to our cultural and literary 
heritage and direct us to the ideals of meaningful living. 


All translations, literal or otherwise, tend to suffer the loss 
of their original tenor toa great or less extent. Viewed against 
this fact, any ''Sahridaya " will put in a word of encourage 
ment to the zealous translator who undertook an unequal (ns 
Nevertheless, it has to be pointed out that there are som 
malapropisms, though not glaring and deliberate. It appears m 
the translator was fired by a fit of frenzy, poetic as it 1s, vt 
under its sway let himself carried away rendering the we 
corpus in a free and uninhibited mental frame. ; 

There are bold disclosures of the erotic flavour indulged E 
by the love-lorn pair much to the amusement of an inquisiti 
reader. The book, by and large, provides aesthetic enjoyment ing 
general reading public and scope to pass strictures tO discern 
SENT But the rate of discounting is marginal. 


Y 
2 35% PA MURTÉ 
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2 phenomenological Approach to Philosophy—Indian and Western: 


Th G. Srinivasan. Caravan Publishing Co., Delhi-7. 


By Dr. 
MM Rs. 35. 

This new book from the facile pen of Prof. Srinivasan is an 
able, critical exposition of an important and influential philoso- 
phical movement of our times, namely phenomenology as developed 
by the German philosopher, Edmund Husserl (1858-1938), whose 
roots are in “ intentional psychology" propounded by Brentano 
and which gave birth to atheistic existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre 
onone hand and metaphysical existentialism of Heidegger on the 


other. 


After giving a critical appraisal of phenomenalism in the first 
four chapters, the author tries to discover similar metaphysical 
stances in the traditional systems of Indian philosophy in the 
fifth chapter. In the sixth chapter, he deals with the influence of 
Descartes, Hume and Kant on Husserl, showing how Husserl 
puts the earlier philosophers in correct perspective. In fine, he 
dwells on the limitatations of phenomenology. We agree with him 
when he says in conclusion that it may not be right to restrict ** our 
perspective area to what may be regarded as directly engaging the 
attentive gaze of consciousness in its concernful mode of perceptual 
intentionality.” We hope that a fully developed cosmological 
system in which “ every object is explained as being related to every 
other object or part of the universe which is coherent whole" 
will soon be realized — thanks to the efforts of people like Einstein, 
Ernest Mach and Arthur Koestler. Asa source book on the subject, 
it is of immense value and use to scholars and researchers. 

E — Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Indo-Anglian Fiction: An Assessment : By P. P. Mehta. Prakash 
Book Depot, Bareilly. Price: Rs. 28. 


This isa second and revised edition of the earlier publication 

x 1968 in which all new novels and new novelists up to 1978 have 
e included. The book isa result of unremitting scholarly 
$ Cur of some twelve years. Tt has deservedly won the kudos 
is erat Scholars like Prof. V. K. Gokak. The author has tried 
ae ch outa graph of origin and growth of Indo-Anglian fiction 
ue the Indian background of social mileu and the vernacular 
rary situation as far as possible. Translations are given their 
Se Short story, too, received due consideration from the 
es Munere tn ‘an appendix, the author presents the case of 
Battle p Ali Beg (Gaeckwaree)'s Lalun the Beragun or the 
Panipat ( A legend of the Hindustau), 1879. It beats me. 

ER *8 cannot be accommodated in the broad stream of Indo. 


n literatur , : 5 
e whe elf born and bred in India 
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professing and practising an castern religion, lived and died in 
India, was absorbed into the main stream of Indian life? The 
17-page index enhances reference value of the book. E 


— Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Celebrities All: By Dr. A. Prasanna Kumar. Kundurti Enter. 
` prises, WZ-201. Palam Village, New Delhi-45. Price: Rs: 18. 
The book is a collection of 22 sketches on eminent personali 
ties— 21 of them by Prof. A. Prasanna Kumar and one by his 
uncle K. Ananda Mohan. “Many -of the essays'aré written. to 
mark specific occasions. They cover a wide range of persons: and 
personalities extending from the metaphysical to the mundane 
with saint Tyagaraja and Chandrasekharendra Saraswati at one 
end and Abu Abraham and Prakash Padukone at the other. One 
may question the propriety of including in one book sketches on 
such diverse personalities. But as the former Vice-President, Md. 
Hidayatulla, pointed out in his foreword, the book contains 
sketches on some among the * noble band of our ‘countrymen ES 
who by “their labour and sacrifices have brought benefits not 
only to their own, but also to succeeding generations. >” Hence 
there is justification in bringing out these essays in one book. 


Prof. Prasanna Kumar has a literary style~all his own, marked 
by lucidity of expression and clear and effective narration. He 
has succeeded in projecting the human side of each of the 
worthies described by him. The sketches on Nehru, Patel and 
Radhakrishnan recall to one’s mind the eventful decade that 
followed the dawn of independence. ‘‘‘ A- Sage at Pandharpur”” 
brings out the piety and godliness in Swami Chandrasekharendra 
Saraswati. While writing on Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar the 
author very aptly remarks : “ When he speaks, English appears $0 
simple that one would be tempted to imagine that anyone ‘could 
speak in that language as fluently -as he -does. " 


2S, R. Mu PRASAD 


A Window to the East: By Abdur Rashid. Tabassum. Himalaya 
Books, Connaught Place, New Delhi- 1. .Price: Rs. 45. 

Nine short stories are here collected from the pen of the 
author who belongs to Pakistan. They are all of them originals 
in English and bear a strikingty natural flow of language. The 
ingredients for interesting material for a short story are well- 
preserved in their creation and the element of the “ unexpected” 
leaves the desired effect on the feader’s mind with no straining after. 
effect. The first of them hére deals with thegreat tragedy of the 
wholesale massacres in both Tadia atid Pakistan during the 6504. 
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om one to the other, and makes the read 
the weight of the imponderable dire conseque 
under sand hatreds. - The last of the chapter is 
e se ctive leave-taking by the author from 
s gruesome. happenings. In between we fin 
Peur of sarcasm yet with understanding of the traditions of 
mee civilizations. Most of the themes have a core of instinctive 
niirposefulness for more of education of the normal reader into 
He play of circumstances Which sway many of the human actions, 


er's'mind ree] 
Nees of racial 
more of a kind 
a world har. 
d stories with 


of people E 


On the whole what we havc here will give a perspective of 
what we need. 
i ES. 
Madras Literary Society: By’ N. Ramaswami. Madras Litera 
Society, College Road, Madras-c. 


to have .encouraged the ‘Book Habit ^ among the intelligentsia 
of. the city. Situated on the Old College Road in Nun- 
gambakkam, its services by way of lending books to its members 
even at their very doors had been for years a very welcome 
feature of its existence. . It is learnt that, even outsiders had the 
benefit of receiving the library’s books at distant places like 
Calcutta.: Having had its foundation in 1812, when some of 
the British administrators and Governors of the place presided 
over its deliberations and showed good interest in the growth 
Of its usefulness: The Society which started with only the idea 
of proving an association. for research in geological, archaeological 
and historica] matters, soon began gathering books of value and 
Manuscripts which dealt with early Indian history and the con- 
ditions of the community's life. The library had its adjunct of 
a museum too, where some of the finds of the early researchers 
Were preserved. Between the Society and the Royal Asiatic 
eA of Calcutta there grew also a healthy kinship which 


tined more and more the Societys work in the fields of 
ndological studies. 


-. The Madras Literary Society is one of the oldest of libraries 


in e the years the Society seems to have expanded its interest 
Contain i and about the end of the last century its E 
kept x Hd a lakh. of books. Having been sponsored iu 
Some T y the early British settlers of the city, its sageu o 
everythin, nt presented of foreign selection of materials, „ete. Fx 
dno, ^ Changed with the advent of Independence of India, 
Preseryin Most of the treasures it contains are of old am 
Jurna 8.4 lot of- historical and archaeological substance. : PF 
f 90 Was ‘conducted in the early days which revealshow —— 
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much original information was found in some of the articles 
of the journal. E ui : 

N. S. Ramaswami, the chronicler, himself being much of 
an explorer in the fields of archaeology and art, writes this 
history of the Society with the deserving understanding and 
academic outlook that gains for it a more than a passing 
interest. 

=K G 


Studies in Indo-Anglian Poetry : By E Z. H. Abidi. Prakash 
Book Depot, Bareilly - 243 001. Price: Rs. 18. 


Asthe book is mainly meant for those students who do not 
have an access to the libraries and primary sources, the author 
claims no orginality for it. Explaining the scope of the book, 
he says * Here is a small book that seeks to give in brief the 
story of Indo-Anglian poetry from its ‘tentative and derivative 
beginnings to its fruition and fulfilment..I have chosen six 
representative poets Toru Dutt, Manmohan Ghose, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Sarojini Naidu and  Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya, all outstanding poets of exceptional gifts and 
have tried to discuss their poetic features and achievement in 
simple terms. An attempt has been made in the last chapter to 
construct the graph of Indian poetry in English from 1950 to 
date (i. e., 1979)." It isa veritable mine of information. The 
bibliography at the end is indeed a boon for scholars. 


— Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTY 


Kuvempu, His Voice and Vision: By T. N. Shyama Rao. Sri 
Kuvempu Vidyavardhaka Trust, Jayalakshmipuram, Mysore - 12. 
Price: Rs. 15. 

Kuvempu, as Dr. K. V. Puttappa is more familiarly known, is 

a famous name in Kannada letters. He has won the prestigious 

Jnanpith Award. A measure of his fame is the establishment of 

a Vidyavardhaka Trust in his name by his friends and admirers. 

The book under review, comprising fifty poems translated from 

the original Kannada into English by Sri T. N. Shyama Rao, has 


been presented by the Trust on the i , ty- 
j occasion of the poet’s seventy 
fifth birthday. P 


Fhe poems, however, are disappointing and belie the expecta- 
tions raised by the eminence of the poet and the atteste 
competence of the translator. The translator’s felicity of expres- 
sion, to which our attention is drawn by the Chief Editor, i$ 
marked by archaism, triteness and Needless inversions which at? 


trying, although one sees that they sometimes. serve the purpose 
of rhyming. . : : 
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‘The content of the poems and their emotions which, granting 
"s diffractions caused by a different medium, may be broadly 
taken as coming from the original source, seem to be on a par 
with their expression. 

The following high message does not seem to strike ‘the 
chord of poetry: 

Check the evil in the deeds of humankind 

Sowing thoughts of common weal in every mind. 
Make men walk the path which saints and seers tread 
That sarvodaya may quick and quiet spread. 


— PURASU BALAKRISHNAN 


Relevance of our Cultural Heritage to Modern India : By Sailendra 
Kumar Ghosh and Ardhendu Sekhar Ghosh. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay - 7. Price ; Rs. 5. 


One cannot sufficiently feel thankful to the two authors of 
this tiny volume, containing in a nutshell some of the most relevant 
matters germane. to our understanding of this age-old civilization 
of India. In five chapters, including the Introduction and Conclud- 
ing Remarks, nothing essential to know of our culture is omitted, 
though dealt with briefly. Of course, every one of the statements 
here needs elaboration which evidently the design and plan of 
the pamphlet does not envisage. 


Treating of modern science and our ancient thought, the book 
Says: “The basic scientific conclusion is in harmony with the 
spiritual Truth... Thus modern science is not at all anti-spiritual 
as some people might be thinking. " Again, the basic spirit of our 
culture and Dharma are discussed illuminatingly but with brevity. 
Education is also finding a place for penetrative analysis. A 
critique of qualities which go to shape leadership as linked with 
the educational policy, is correctly emphasised. The observation 
that “the spirit of modern science is, in any case, not different 
from that of our cultural heritage " is pregnant with such significance 
as to make anyone pursuing this little booklet to pause and seek 
More information of the kind. 

This is à- volume to possess and ponder over. 


— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


dem SAMSKRIT AND TELUGU 
Sundarakaandamu : Edited by C. V. Seshacharyulu. Sri Jayalaxmi 
Publications, Kesavanagar, Sri Nagar Colony, Hyderabad-500 873. 
Price: Rs, 4o. i 

Sundarakaandamu, true to its name, is the most beautiful and 

“acious Kaanda in Valmiki Ramayana. This edition is not only 
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self-sufficient but also unique in many respects. — Telugu purport 
(Taatparya) is given for all Slokas. Some interesting and important 
elucidations given in the commentaries like Tami Sloki (cf. the 
Sloka Trinam antaratah kritvaa) and those of Mahesa Tirtha 
(ref. P. 222) and Govindraja, etc., are also added here and there. 
Another outstanding and useful feature is the description, at the 
end of the text, of the modus operandi of almost all varieties of 
** Paaraayana " (recital) of the text to achieve the desired ends, 
to nullify the evil effects of the unfavourable planetary movements, 
and to overcome difficulties of all kinds. Some important chapters 
like that of coronation, and Stotras necessary for recital are also 
included. herein for ready use. Another highlight of this edition 
is the incorporation of 1008 names of Srirama, and 108 names 
of Sita and Hanuman culled from the Ramayana text itself. 

A short introduction by N. C. Raghunathacharya points out 
the esoteric significance and message of this Kaanda according 
to Vaishnava tradition. Thus this edition is highly useful to 
all devotees of Sundarakaandam and Sri Hanuman. j 


— B. K. SASTRY 


Champu Ramayana: By Bhoja. Telugu translation by Tatta 


Narasimhacharyulu. ^ Kalpavalli Publications, P. O., Guduru. 


Krishna District, Andhra Pradesh. Price: Rs. 20. 

Bhoja was a famous king who patronised many poets and 
scholars. He was himself a great poet in Samskrit and well 
versed in many Sastras like Vyakarana, Alamkara, Silpa, Vastu 
and Ayurveda. Sringara Prakasa was his magnum opus in Alamkara- 
sastra, and Champu Ramayana his best Kavya, which easily 
captivates the hearts of all readers, by virtue of its elegant and 
graceful style, beautiful puns on words, delightful figures of 
speech and splendid portrayal of characters. He is at home in 
writing majestic prose and mellifluous- verse. 


Sriman T. Narasimhacharyulu, a scholar in Alamkarasastra and 
Vyakarana and an able teacher who won the approbation of his 
students, rendered this work into Telugu. Word-for-word meanings 
are given for all verses and prose passages. Taatparyas also are there. 
Critical remarks wherever necessary are added. Even an ordinary 
‘student can easily understand the text. A brilliant and brief 
introduction highlights the literary merits of the work. Inclusion 
of Bhoja’s “Vaagdevistuti” in thirty-four verses, a recital © 
which is believed to bestow poetic talents, enhances the value ? 
this work. This volume contains Baala and Ayodhya Kaandas only: 
Readers are sure (o eagerly await the publication of the remaining 
text also on the same lines. T.T. Devasthanam did well bY 
financing this publication. 


— $$ KASHYAPA 21 
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SAMSKRIT - TELUGU; HINDI- TELUGU 


Raamaayana Tanisloki, Second Part: Rs. 10. 
Tulasimanjari : By Dr. I. Panduranga Rao. Rs. 6. 
sri Vishnusahasranaamastotramu : Rs. 9. 
Sri Raamaanuja Sahasranaamastotramu : Rs. 6. 
Suprabhaatagoshti : Rs. 6. 
Navaratnamaala: Rs. 8. 
All published by Goda Grandhamala, Musunuru - 521 203. 


Tanisloki: A commentary in Tamil on selected Slokas in 
Ramayana is unparalleled in masterly exposition and devotional 
fervour. The same was translated into Telugu and published long 
long ago. It is out of print. All credit to Goda Grandhamala, 
it brought out the first part containing this commentary upon 13 
Slokas. This second part is an exposition on seven more Slokas. 
One should read to appreciate it. Meanings of Samskrit verses 
quoted in the commentary are given under footnotes, making the 
text thereby fully intelligible. 


The second book is a lucid commentary in Telugu on 24 
selected songs in Vinayapatrika written by the renowned poet 
Tulasidas. These songs like those of Tyagaraja in Telugu are 
but the outpourings of an ardent devotee and appeals to Srirama. 
Sti Panduranga Rao, a scholar in Hindi ( Avadhi) and other 
languages, did signal service by bringing out the beauties of these 
Songs in lucid Telugu. Contents of each song are compared 
with those of Tyagaraja and this is the most salient feature of 
this work which can play its own part in national integration. 


The third and fourth books, true to their names, contain the 
texts in original Samskrit verses together with 1008 names given 
*Parately. Meanings of all the names in Telugu, according to the 
Interpretations of Parasara Bhatta, are aslo given in the Vishnu- 
Sahasranama Stotra, and this is its special feature. 


Ti The fifth book is a collection of fifteen Suprabhaatams, of 
Tunarayana, Rangaraja, Bhadragiri Rama, Venkatesa, Devaraja, 
ovindaraja, Pardhasaradhi, Lakshmi Nrisimha of Mangalagiri and 
Adagiri, etc. 


The sixth One contains the following Stotras some in Samskrit 
Some in Tamil. Mukundamaala, Alavandar Stotra, Gunaratna 
"sa, Ashtottara Satanaama Stotras of Sri Ramanuja and Godaa 
ret with their names separately. Tiruppalandu Thiruppalli 
ia and Tiruppaayu. Tiruvaaraadhana Krama is also oe 
Sifts * end. All these books, it need not be said, are valuable 
'0 all devotees, and Vaishnavites in particular. 


F =B, : 
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TELUGU 
Adhunika Telugu Sahitya Vimarsa — Sampradaaya Reeti: Dr. Kovela 
Sampatkumaracharya. Bala Book Depot, Station Road, Warangal, 


Price: Rs. 40. 

This is a doctoral thesis on the predominance of the traditiona] 
Indian aesthetics in modern Telugu criticism. The very 
concept is unique and requires a thorough grasp of the Indian 
aesthetic standpoints and their lateral developments along with 
the corresponding tenets in Western literary criticism. Dr..Sampat- 
kumaracharya, an adept in both the branches of study, does 
a good job in propounding the critical standpoints, discussing 
them and drawing objective conclusions. 


He traces the history of critical effort in modern Telugu 
literature to provide a background for the study in the first 
instance and proceeds to interpret the concepts in the context 
of the modern literature. Thus imagination, natural flare, poetic 
imagery, characterisation, Rasa, the synthesis of the East and the 
West, the sense of beauty, the ultimate goal of poetry and other 
allied aspects are examined thoroughly. 


A balanced approach, profound scholarship and deep analysis 
make the treatise remarkable. The readers get the benefit of not 
only viewing many a poetic work in the right perspective but also 
get introduced to the fundamental concepts of literary criticism 


of the East and the West. 
— Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 


Ovari: (meaning “ inner compartment " ) — A collection of minor 

poems : By Bommakanti Srinivasacharyulu. Kalyani Publica- 

tions, 33 Gajapati Lala Street, Triplicane, Madras-5. Price Rs. 5. 
As said by Sri Sri in his short yet complimentary introduc- 
tion to the book, it is rare to find in these days Telugu poetry 
written in the traditional style, and one must search for it in 
old curiosity shops. Sri Sri, when he offers compliments to the 
late Sri Chellapilla Venkata Sastry garu as the last of the doyens 
of the traditional style of Telugu poetry, seems to have lost 
sight of the grand personality of Sri Visvanatha Satyanarayana: 
Sri Visvanatha, probably in many a poetry-lover's view (includ- 
ing Sri Sri’s) established for himself a separate and independent 
school, a mighty river flowing between the banks of Sanskritic 
and Telugu style (or highly Sanskritised styles) in content an 
expression, though it is not wholly true. 


The present collection ranges from the *Forties to date Except 
for a couple of “ prose-poems ", the rest of the poems cove 
topics from the age-old romanticism of Gopi and Krishna affaire, 
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Nature in a personified form and Sidelights op modern Ways 
of life and thought. The author is at his best in the first mentioned 
Krishna romance. 


The language is generally racy and Sanskritic in diction, yet 
with a happy blend of Telugu idioms. The collection is like the 
cool of an oasis for those who feel themselves lost in the ever- 
outranging hot sands of modernism in Telugu Poetry. 


— Kota S. R. SARMA 


Life and Teachings of Sri Madhvachariar : By C. M. Padmanabhachar. 
For copies: T. S. Raghavendran, 120 Telugu Brahmin Street, 
Coimbatore. Price: Rs. 37. 


The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1909. 
This is its second edition eagerly awaited for by the votaries of 
Sti Madhvachariar. The author himself was a great scholar who 
wrote Geetardha Bhava Chandrika in Sanskrit. Lineage and the 
life of the author are described in the first 20 pages. In the first 
part of the work proper, we have a detailed life-sketch of Sri 
Madhvacharya, describing his achievements and dialectical triumphs. 
Inscriptional and documentary ‘evidences are furnished wherever 
available. Reforms made at Udipi, and foundation of Mutts by 
the Acharya are also described. Part two deals elaborately with 
the teachings of Sri Madhva. The statement that “Sri Madhva 
originated little but reformed much” is substantiated. Outlines 
of Vaishnavism and its main tenets are described. The allegation 
that there is Christian influence on Dwaita is refuted. Chapter V 
dealing with Dualism as compared and contrasted with other 

arsanas, and Chapter VI giving a broad view of Mayavada, and 
other chapter that describe the tenets of Dwaita philosophy ina 
clear and comparative manner, bringing in hereand there relevant 
quotations from Scientists and scholars deserve to be read 
Carefully for a Proper understanding of Dwaita philosophy. This 
Work is to be treasured by all Madhvas in particular, and students 
of Philosophy in general. 

— B. KUTUMBA RAO 


Prasanna Kathaa Vipanchi: Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Akademi, 
Kala Bhavan, Saifabad, Hyderabad 4. Price: Rs. 13. 


M Nannaya the first great Telugu poet who translated Samskrit 

ahabharata into Telugu is renowned for poetic grace and clarity 
ry, ought in narrating stories and beauty of sonorous sounds. 
in Work under review isan attempt to pinpoint those qualities 
guter cular along with other literary beauties in eight AC 
à aito, Udanka, -Garuda, Yayati, Sakuntala, Nala, Ruru, Astika 


Ajagara, Tüese ateuicomimented.npegieyisbkosoholar Texts 
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in full of all stories excepting the third one are given. Meanings 
of important and difficult words are given. Tatparya, figures 
of speech and grammatical peculiarities are there. Deviations 
from the original and their purpose are brought to our notice, 
A brief introduction or brief concluding remarks, in some 
commentaries give an idea of the uniqueness of the stories and 
their narration. Morals and lessons suggested by the stories are 
hinted at. Though some more features are left unnoticed, this 
volume will serve as a good guide to college students in general. 
The word “Hita” in “Mita hita Satyavakya" is taken as a 
synonym to “ Priya” in the notes on page 18. Such points, 
however, do not detract the usefulness of the work. The A.P. 
Sahitya Akademi’s services to Telugu literature cannot adequately 
be appreciated, 

—B. K. Sastry 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Kalakshetra Rukmini Devi: By S. Sarada, Kalamandir Trust, 19 
Tanjore Road, T. Nagar, Madras-17. Price: Rs. 125. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaiah: By Mamidipudi Pattabhiram. Publica- 
tions Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. 
of India, Patiala House, New Delhi-1. Price: Rs. 12. 


A Generation of Telugu Short Stories: Translated by Dr. M. V. 
Sastry. International Telugu Institute, Telugu Bhavanam, 
_Hyderabad-7. Price: Rs. 16. 

Bharatee Vyakhya: By M. Sriranga Rao. Matrusri Adhyayana 
Parishat, Visakhapatnam-20. Price: Rs. 50. 


Sankara Grandha Ratnavali: Vol. 10. Price: Rs. 8. Vol. 11. 
Price: Rs. 12. Sadhana Grandha Mandali, Tenali. 

Samiksha Vastu Mayukham: By Sriramakavacham Venkateswara 
Sarma, Bapatla, Guntur District. 

Veyipadagalu- Audhinika Itihasam: By Dr. A. Bhumayya. Kulapati 
Samiti, Ramannapet, Warangal-2. Price: Rs. 15. 

Madapati Hanumanta Rao Jeevita Charitra : By D. Ramalingam. 
Madapati Hanumanta Rao Centenary Celebrations Committee 
C/o Sri Krisbnadevaraya Andhra Bhasha Nilayam, Sulten 
Bazar, Hyderabad-]. Price: Rs. 10. 

Tyagaraja Ganasudhalahari: By. K, Satyarama Prasad. Type. d 
B.E. M. L., Kolar Gold Fields.563 115. Price: Re 20. 
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ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 
Founder of the Indian National Congress 
K. ISWARA DUTT 


It was very rarely, if ever, that a country’s leading political 
organisation and the main instrument of its freedom, was the 
handiwork of a foreigner. It was the singular privilege and 
supreme triumph of a retired British Member -of the Indian Civil 
Service to have brought the Indian National Congress into ‘being — 
at one end to organise the scattered elements of public life and 
focus them into an institution for political articulation, and at 
the other, to enable the British Government to be in touch with 
popular feeling and profit by the increasing association of ‘the 
people’s representatives with the management of affairs. -Allan 
Octavian Hume was the man. As subsequent events indubitably 
established, he sowed the seeds of a larger growth and passed 
Into history as one of Britain’s noblest sons and India’s greatest 
benefactors. 

* x * 

The Humes hailed from the hardy sea-faring race on the 
north-east coast of Scotland. Allan Octavian Hume was not 
the first of the Humes to have had links with India. His father, 
Joseph Hume ( 1777-1855 ), was in the service of the East India 
Company, before he entered parliament where he distinguished 

Mself as “a Radical of the deepest dye” and for thirty years 
the Tecognised.leader of the Radical group. He retained his interest 
in India and On occasions eloquently championed her cause. 


to Allan Hume was born in 1829. -His earliest ambition was 

ae the Royal Navy; at 13 he was a junior midshipman, 

eee In the Mediterranean. ‘Next he was at Haileybury rer 

Coll mg. ‘Later, he studied medicine and surgery at University 
tee Hospital. 


Cin Was 20 when he came to India and joined the Bengal 
© Service. From 1849 to 1867 he worked as a district officer, 
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for the next three years as the head of a centralised department 
and from 1870 to 1879 asa Secretary to the Government of India. 
It was towards the middle of 1879, when he was fifty, that he 
came into conflict with the ruling authorities while within three 
years he resigned. 


Before his retirement he declined the Licutenant-Governorship 
of the Punjab as he thought it meant a great deal of entertaining, 
for which neither he nor his wife cared much. Lord Lytton then 
recommended him for Home Membership anda K. C. S. L, but 
Lord Salisbury turned down the: suggestion on the ground that 
Hume was “stiffening Lord Northbrook"' against the repeal of 
cotton duties. 


From a wider point of view, Allan Hume's stay in India 
was ever memorable for his unparalleled work as an Orinthologist. 
In 1872 he started at-his own expense in Calcutta an orinthological 
quarterly journal, expressively entitled Stray Feathers; in 1873 he 
brought out a standard work, Nests and eggs of Indian Birds; 
in 1879 he emerged as the author of The Game Birds of India, 
in three volumes and 140 coloured plates: in 1891 he made a 
magnificent gift of the heads and horns of Indian big game animals 
and subsequently of 82,000 birds and eggs, to the British Museum. 
Allan Hume, appropriately came to be recognised, and enthusiastic- 
ally hailed, as The Pope of Orinthology. 


Greater than what he bequeathed to the British Museum 
was his legacy to the British people—his example of selfless and 
dedicated service to India. Within hardly three years of his 
retirement, *combining political insight with dauntless courage 
and untiring industry ", he laboured hard for the advent of India's 
greatest organisation, the National Congress. 


As an official, Hume confronted the Government with the 
proposition that ** assert its supremacy as it may, at the bayonets 
point, a free and civilized Government must look for its stability 
and permanence to the enlightenment of the people and their 
moral and intellectual capacities, to appreciate its blessings. ' 
During his whole official career, he held, and expressed, Strons 
views in favour of India’s Self-Government. Within a yeat of 
his retirement from the I. C. S., Hume issued his famous circular 
to the Graduates of the Calcutta University, as he thought that, 
as a large body of the most highly educated Indians. 
should “ constitute also the most important source of all menta" 
moral, social and political progress in India. " He argued e 
however much “ aliens " like himself might “ love India an her 
children and give their time, money and thought for het good, 
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ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 7 
ud even struggle and sacrifice in her cause, they lacked “ the 
essentials of nationality” and that “the real work must ever 


be done by the people of the country themselves.” Tt was out 
of this fervent appeal that there sprang the “Indian National 
Union " which was subsequently renamed" “Indian National 


Congress. "' 


In 1887, after the third session of the Congress at Madras, 
he issued a pamphlet entitled ** An Old Man's Hope", in which 
he made a direct and passionate appeal to the Englishmen at 
home, to take a tender view of the ** dull misery of countless 
myriads " in India, for, 


Toil, toil, toil ; hunger, hunger, hunger; sickness, suffer” 
ing, sorrow, these, alas, are the keynotes of their short and 
sad existence. 


The speech he made a year later at Allahabad advocating 
mass propaganda on the lines of the Anti-Corn League in 
England, created such a furore that officials desired to suppress 
the Congress and even deport Hume. And something more serious 
happened when in 1892, out of the fear that the existing system 
of administration in India was, apart from making people des- 
perately poor, preparing the way for “one of the most terrible 
cataclysms in the history of the world ", Hume hit out thus: 


Do not fancy that Government will be able to protect 
you or itself. No earthly power can stem a universal agrarian 
rising in a country like this. My countrymen will be as 
men in the desert, vainly struggling for a brief space, against 
the simoom. Thousands of the rioters may be killed, but 
to what avail, when there are millions on millions who have 
Nothing to look forward to but death—nothing to hope for 
but vengeance : as for leaders with the hour comes the man 
be sure, there will be nolack of leaders. This is no hypothesis. 


It is a Certainty. 


sou = is circular leaked out in the press when the hostile P 

s uo Interpret Hume’s outburst as an open ee > 

Ne . Some Indian leaders, Dadabhai Naoroji not exclu e : 

«7 Obliged to write to the Times,a letter explaining it away. 

ks distressed to have had to sign that letter after what 
è has done for us", wrote Dadabhai to Wacha. 


Bee it was he who emerged as the founder of the 

Over “Ss, it had somehow never happened to Hume to preside 

s à plenary session even once. However, for over twenty 

' though durin the first four by implication and only later 
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by regular appointment, he was General Secretary of the Congress 
Thus, right from 1885 till 1906, his was the guiding MS 
indeed “the kindly light”, that the Congress had. Six years 
later, on July 31, 1912, in his 84th year. Allan Octavian Hume 
had a peaceful end. As he passed away his was the consoling: 
thought that, so far as India's future lay, “though sorrow may 
endure for a night, joy will come in the morning." 


In him, while England lost a man of far-sighted wisdom and 
vision, India lost a true benefactor and an unfailing friend. The 
national sentiment of grief at his passing, was eloquently expressed 
by Mudholkar from the presidential chair at the annual session 
of the Congress at Bankipur (1912): 


The father, the founder of the Congress — he who worked 
for it day and night, winter and summer, through good repute 
and ill, to-tend, to nourish the child of his affection, he who 
in the most critical and difficult period of its. existence 
laboured for it as no other man did, has gone, and we all 
mourn his loss as that of a parent. 


— From The Congress Cyclopaedia — Volume I. 


ZERO 


DASH BENHUR 


I declared it 

rubbing out the resentment in me 
to have a taste of it 

on any idea coming the way 
accepting me 

let me make earth a heaven 
heaven an earth 

for everything is earth: 

all that is glossy and expectant 
cosmeticised and robust 

skillful and valiant 

decomposed and coiled to earth 
I wish to enjoy the truth 

that is for me 


because yours and mine have 
the same death. 
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First Session: Bombay, 1885 
Presidential Address by 


W. C. BONNERJEE 


[ Woomes Chunder Bonnerjee of Bengal, one of the first 
four Indian barristers and one of the foremost luminaries 
in his day, was the first President of the Congress. The 
following extract is reproduced from the Congress Presidential 
Speeches published by the A.T.C.C., New Delhi. — Editor ] 


The President-elect, in rising to acknowledge the honour 
done him, said he might well be proud of being thus called 
on to preside over the first National Assembly ever yet convened 
in India. Looking round he saw the representatives of all the 
important centres of the Bombay Presidency : Karachi, Ahmedabad, 
Surat, Poona; Bombay itself and other less populous, though still 
important, towns, almost every district in the Madras Presidency 
was represented, as well as the towns of Madras, Salem, Coimbatore 
and others. Of Bengal, his friends and himself might to a 
certain extent be accepted as representatives since although, 
owing to a series of misfortunes, deaths, illnesses and the like, 
of Which the meeting were already aware, Bengal was very 
adequately represented so far as the members actually present 
Were concerned, though asthe delegated exponents of educated 
Native thought in Bengal. they might claim a consideration to 
Which their numerical strength would hardly entitle them. 
hen, there were the representatives of Lahore, Lucknow, Agra, 
a Benares, each representing ME PEE ONE 
atives ively of very widespread influence. Besides He ae 
ine who would take an actual part in the proceedings. i 

ed to see present, as it were as amicus curiae, severa 
ms Most distinguished native officials of this country, NES pe 

ce would materially enhance the weight and the dignity o fea 


€ proceed} ; i hat represented ae 
: ed vinces that were rep Dem 2 
3 ings.cclt WAS nat mere DL PEP acs Collection, Haridwar $ ud E 
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almost all the Political Associations in the Empire were represented 
by one or more of the gentlemen present, while as regards the 
press, the proprietors, editors or delegates of the Mirror, the 
Hindu, the Indian Spectator, the Tribune, and others showed con- 
clusively the universality of the feelings which had culminated in 
the great and memorable gathering. Surely never had so important 
and comprehensive an assemblage occurred within historical times 
on the soil of India. He claimed for it an entirely representative 
character. Tt was true that, judged from the standard of the 
House of Commons, they were not representatives of the people 
of India in the sense the members of the House were represent- 
atives of the constituencies. But if community of sentiments, 
community of feelings and community of wants enabled any one 
to speak ‘on behalf of others, then assuredly they might justly 
claim to be the representatives of the people of India. It might 
be said that they were self-elected, but that was not so. The 
news that this Congress would be held had been known throughout 
the year in the different Provinces of India and they all knew 
that everywhere the news had been received with great satisfaction 
by the people at large. and though no formal elections had been 
held, the representatives had been selected by all the different 
associations and bodies. and he only wished that all thus selected 
had been able to attend, instead of their having now to lament 
the absence of many valued co-adjutors, whose attendance had 
been unhappily barred by various unfortunate circumstances 


Aims and Objects of the Congress 


And now it seemed a fitting occasion for answering a question 
that had continually been asked in the world outside during the 
past few weeks, viz., what the objects and aims of this great 
National Congress really were. He would not pretend to reply 
to this question exhaustively. The ensuring proceedings would. 
he believed, do this more effectively than any single speaker could 
hope to do but might say briefly that the objects of the Congress 
could for the most part be classed under the following heads: 


a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the more earnest workers in our country$ 
cause in the different parts of the Empire. 


b) The eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse: 


of all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst 
all lovers of our country, and the fuller development and 
consolidation of those sentiments of national unity that 


had their origin in their beloved Lord Ripon's €" 
memorable reign. z 
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c) The authoritative record, after this had been 
elicited, by the fullest discussion of the matured opinions 
of the educated classes in India on some of the more 
important and pressing of the social questions of the day. 


carefully 


d) The determination of the lines upon, and methods bv 
which, during the next twelve months, it is desirable for 
native politicians to labour in the public interest. 


Surely there was nothing in these objects to which any sensible 
and unprejudiced man could possibly take exception, and vet 
on more than one occasion remarks had been made by gentlemen, 
who should have beea wiser, condemning the proposed Congress 
asifit were a nest of conspirators and disloyalists. Let him say 
once for all, and in this he knew well after the long informal 
discussion that they had all amongst themselves on the previous 
day, that he was only expressing the sentiments of every gentleman 
present, that. there were no more thoroughly loyal and consistent 
well-wishers of the British Government than were himself and 
the friends around him. In meeting to discuss in an orderly and 
peaceable manner questions of vital importance affecting 
their well-being, they were following the only course by which 
the Constitution of England enable them to represent 
their views to the ruling authority. Much had been done by 
Great Britain for the benefit of India, and the whole country was 
truly grateful to her for it. She had given them order, she had 
given railways, and, above all, she had given them the inestimable 
blessing of Western education. But a great deal still remained 
to be done. The more progress the people made in education and 
material prosperity, the greater would be the insight into political 
Matters and the keener their desire for political advancement. 
He thought that their desire to be governed according to the 
ideas of Government prevalent in Europe was in no way incompati- 
ble with their thorough loyalty to the British Government. All 
that they desired was, that the basis of the Government should 
e widened and that the people should have their proper and 
legitimate share in it. The discussion that would take place in 
this Congress would, he believed, be as advantageous to the 


Ting authorities as, he was sure, it would bc to the people at 
arge, 


RESOLUTIONS 
Resolved — That this Congress earnestly recommends that the 
Promised inquiry into the working of Indian Administration, here 
E in England, should be entrusted to a Royal Commission, the 
S of India being adequately represented thereon, and evidence 
1 both in India and in England. 
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Proposed by G. Subramania lyer ( Madras ) ; 
seconded by P. M. Mehta (Bombay ) ; and 
supported by Narendranath Sen ( Calcutta). 


Il. Resolved — That this Congress considers the abolition of 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India, as at present 
constituted, the necessary preliminary to all other reforms. 
Proposed by S. H. Chiplonkar (Poona); 
seconded by P. Ananda Charlu ( Madras ) ; and 
supported by J. Ghosal ( Allahabad ). 


HE. Resolved— That this Congress considers the reform and 
expansion of the Supreme and existing Local Legislative Councils, 
by the admission of a considerable proportion of elected members 
and the creation of similar Councils for the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and also for the Punjab essential; and holds 
that all Budgets should be referred to these Councils for con- 
sideration, their members being, moreover, empowered to 
interpellate the Executive in regard to all branches of the admini- 
stration; and that a Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests 
that may be recorded by majorities of such Councils against the 
exercise by the Executive of the power, which would be vested 
in it, of overruling the decisions of such majorities. 


Proposed by the Hon'ble K. T. Telang, C.I.E ( Bombay); 
seconded by the Homble S. Subramania Iyer ( Madras ); 
and supported by the Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji ( Bombay ): 


IV. Resolved — That in the opinion of this Congress the competi- 
tive examinations now held in England, for first appointments in 
various civil departments of the public service, should henceforth, 
in accordance with the views of the India Office Committee of 1860, 
d be held simultaneously, one in England and one in India, both 
beingas far as practicable identical in their nature, and those 
who compete in both countries being finally classified in one 
list according to merit", and that the successful candidates in 
India should be sent to England for further study, and subjected 
there to such further examinations as may seem needful. Further, 
that all other first appointments (excluding peonships and the like)» 
should be filled by competitive examinations held in India 
under conditions calculated to secure such intellectual, "OT 

and physical qualifications as may be decided by Government 
to be necessary. Lastly, that the maximum age of candidates 


‘for entrance into th i E 
€ Government Civil Servi raised to ^ 
less than 23 years. pipe 
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Proposed by the Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji ( Bombay) ; 
seconded by Viraraghavachariar ( Madras ) ; and aE 
supported by D. S. White ( Madras ). 
V. Resolved— That in the opinion of this Congress the proposed 
increase in the military expenditure of the Empire is unnecessary, 
ad regard being had to the revenues of the Empire and the 
existing. circumstances of the country, excessive. 
Proposed by Rangaiah Nayudu (Madras) ; 
seconded" by Dinsha Edulji Wacha ( Bombay); and 
supported by Dayaram Jethmui ( Karachi ). 


VI. Resolved — That in the opinion of this Congress, if the in- 
creased demands for military expenditure are not to be, as they 
ought to be, met by retrenchment, they ought to be met, firstly, 
by the re-imposition of the Customs duties ; and secondly, by 
the extension of the licence tax to those classes of the community, 
official and non-official, at present exempted from it, care being 
taken that in the case of all classes a sufficiently high taxable 
minimum be maintained. And, further, that this Congress is of 
opinion that Great Britain should extend an imperial guarantee 
to the Indian debt. 

Proposed by J. U. Yajnik ( Bombay ) ; 

seconded by S. A Swaminatha Iyer ( Tanjore ) ; and 

supported by Rao Saheb S. Venkata Subbarayudu Pantulu 

( Masulipatam ). 
VII. Resolved — That this Congress deprecates the annexation 
of Upper Burmah, and considers that if the Government unfortu- 
nately decide on annexation, the entire country of Burmah should 
be separated from the Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown 
Colony, as distinct in all matters from the Government of 
this country as is Ceylon. 

Proposed by P. M. Mehta (Bombay); 

seconded by Rao Bahadur Krishanji Laxman Nulkar Poona), 
VII. Resolved —That the resolutions passed by this Congress be 
C mmunicated to the Political Associations in each province, 
and that these Associations be requested, with the help of similar 
Odies and other agencies within their respective provinces to 
adopt such measures as they may consider calculated to advance 
the Settlement of the various questions dealt with in these resolutions. 

Proposed by Murlidhar (Ambala); 

Seconded by H. H. Dhruba (Surat’. 
Ix. Resolved— That the Indian National Congress reassemble next 
m in Calcutta, and sit on Tuesday, the 28th of December 

' And the next succeeding days. 
Proposed by A. O. Hume ( Bengal ) ; 
Seconded by the Hon'ble S. Subramania Iyer ( Madras ). 
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"| WRITE’ 
V. ZVYAGINTSEVA 


I write as 1 breathe. 

I can't write as others want. 
] hasten to share 

That ecstasy, rapture. 

That pain of minc. 

Probably I am not right 

Thus before all. 

Words are not necessary 

About deeds outstripping time! 
Who am I all-myself ? 

I live in this vast world 

Not alone, not the two of us, 
Hiding in secluded corner. 

It’s not such a time 

To live only in one's own soul, 
]t is necessary 

To dip the tip of my pen 

In the large sea of life. 

But nevertheless friends 
(Perhaps because of this sin ) 
Take leave of me, 

And indeed, Pm also a particle 
Of this age 

Of course, I sin 

That’s the fate of man! 

] write as I breathe, 

But I breathe 

The air of the age. 


— Translated from Russian by G. K. G. Joshi 
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The Early Phase of the Congress 
Dr. B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


Fifty years have rolled by since the Indian National Congress 
was founded. During this long period it has covered several 
stages in the course of India's national evolution, and whatever 
differences may have come into being in its counsels in later 
years, the earlier ones--from 1885 to 1915 or even 1921— were 
years of programmes almost common to the different shades of 
opinion and schools of thought that were slowly developing 
in Indian politics. Nor were the differences of those earlier 
years of a very material type. 


The greatest difficulty in choosing the fight or arranging 
the battle lies in selecting the scene of operations and the 
Strategy that should guide them. The contending parties are 
tossed about between the aggressive and the defensive, between 
Prayer aad protest, between contending programmes as to whether 
We should invite the enemy to our parlour and, to that end, 
play a waiting game, or whether we should take time by the 
forelock and rush on him unawares and envelope him all round. 
These are the issues that rack the brains of Generals on the 
battlefields. These likewise are the issues in politics where the 
leaders Should decide whether agitation should be in words 
rin conduct, and whether, if they should decide in favour of 
the latter, they should give fight by direct or indirect action. 
These issues are rapidly surveyed before our eyes and still more 
'âpidly revolved in our brains. The progressive stages of a 
Political fight take decades to evolve themselves and what appears 
day at the end of fifty years of strenuous struggle to be 
roundly easy and simple would not have struck our forbears, 

® had started the Congress, as anything other than unthinkable. 
“gine a proposal placed before men like W. C. Bonnerjee or 
Tendranath Banerjea, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta or Pandit Ayodhya 
Aiya. Lal Mohan Ghose or Man Mohan Ghose, Subrahmania 
T or Ananda Charlu, A. O. Hume or W. Wedderburn, which 
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pleaded for a boycott of foreign goods or of councils, courts and 
colleges, or a scheme of Civil Disobedience of select laws. It 
requires no imagination to see that they would have been scandal. 
ised by such ideas. Nor could such extreme programmes be 
evolved before the Partition of Bengal, the reactionary policies 
of Curzon and Minto, or the South African experiences of 
Gandhiji, or the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre. During the fifteen 
years of strife and struggle which the Congress had put in towards 
the end of the last century, the leaders of thought were mostly 
lawyers with a sprinkling of merchants and doctors who believed, dnd 
believed sincerely, that what India wanted was a lucid and balanced 
presentation of her case before Englishmen and their Parliament. 
For this purpose they wanted a political organisation and they 
foundin the National Congress the required organ through which 
to voice forth the Nation's grievances and the National aspira- 
tions. 


In recounting the personal forces that shaped as well as 
swayed the course of Indian politics and recalling the faith that 
lay behind them, we cannot lose sight of the several epochs into 
which the Indian political agitation during the past half a century 
divides itself. The circumstances under which the aspirations of 
the people and, prior to that, their grievances called for powerful 
exprsssion, have been explained and the background of the 
Congress has been pictured in some detail. The times and con- 
ditions would not allow in the earlier years anything else than 
a reasoned appeal to the authorities for the redress of grievances 
and a moderate demand of new concessions and privileges. This 
frame of mind soon developed into an art. Forensic talent on 
the one hand and arichly imaginative and emotional eloquence 
on the other, were soon brought to bear on the task that lay 
before the Indian politicians. An irresistible statement of facts 
followed by irrebuttable arguments to prove the justice of the 
popular cause are to be met with everywhere in the speeches 
supporting the Congress resolutions and the addresses delivered 
by Congress Presidents. The burden of these utterances was that 
the English people are essentially just and fair, and that if 
properly informed they would never deviate from ‘truth and the 
right, that the problem was the Anglo-Indian and not the English- 
man, that what was wrong was the system and not the individual, 
that the Congress was essentially loyal to the British Throne 2n 
fell foul only of the Indian bureaucracy, that the English 
Constitution was the bulwark of popular liberties everywhere 
and the English Parliament was the Mother of Democracy all over, 
that the British Constitution was the best of all constitutions , . 
the Congress was nota seditious body, that the Indian politician 
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were the pon DD of Government to people and of 
people to Sorner that Indians must be admitted into 
ublic services in larger measure, should be educated and made 
ft for high positions, that universities, the Local Bodies and the 
public services should form the training ground for India, that 
the legislatures should be thrown Open to election and the right 
of interpellation and discussion of budgets should be conceded 
that the Press and the Forest Laws should be relaxed. the Police 
should become friendly to the people. that the taxes should be 
moderate, that the military expenditure should be curtailed 
by India’s burdens being at least shared in part by England, 
that the Judiciary and Executive must be separated, and Indians 
should be given a place in the Executive Councils of Provincial 
and Central Governments and in the Council of the Secretary 
of State, that India should have direct representation in the British 
Parliament at the rate of two members to each Province, that 
the non-Regulation Provinces should be brought into line with 
the Regulation ones, that eminent Englishmen in the public life 
of England should be sent over as Governors instead of members 
of the Civil Service, that simultaneous competitive examinations 
should be held in India for the Services, that the annual drain 
to England should be stemmed and indigenous industries fostered, 
that Land Revenue should be reduced and Permanent Settlement 
should be adopted. The Congress Went to the length of deprecating 
the Salt Tax as an iniquity, Excise Duties on cotton goods as 
unfair, and Exchange Compensation Allowance to civilians as an 
illegal gratification. So early as in 1893 Pandit Malaviya had the 
vision to sponsor a resolution on the resuscitation of the village 
industries of this ancient land. 


From this rapid review of the themes that engaged the attention 
of the Indian politicians one can easily see how their minds should 
làve been constituted. We cannot blame them for the attitude 
they adopted as pioneers of Indian political reform, any more 
than we can blame the brick and mortar that is buried six feet 
deep in the foundation and plinth of a modern edifice. They, 
te IS, that have made possible the superstructure, storey by storey, 
o? Colonial Self-Government, Home Rule within the Empire, 
Waraj, and on the top of all, Complete Independence. Let us 
xpress our deep and abiding sense of gratitude to the great men 
that led the van of progress in the earlier generations of our 
Public life, They had largely to quote English authorities in support 
Reus Propositions. They had laboured hard and ue n 
iE ces according to their lights and their capacities. : to-day. 
To; Course is plain and our goal is obvious, we owe it all to our 

“ars who did the spade work and cleared the forest. 
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Whatever periodical excitement and exacerbation of feelings 
there might have existed off and on amongst Congressmen, - there 
is no doubt that the progress of the Congress from its inception 
in 1885 to 1905 was one even march based ona firm faith in 
constitutional agitation and in the unfailing regard for justice 
attributed to the Englishman. It was in that view that the Congress 
was represented in 1893 by Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia, Chairman, 
Reception Committee, * as the greatest glory of British Rule 
in this country. " For the obverse of the idea he added, “We 
happily live under a Constitution whose watchword is freedom 
and whose main pillar is toleration.” Lord Ripon's view that 
“the Queen's Proclamation is not a treaty ; it is not a diplomatic 
instrument; it is a declaration of principles of Government " 
was quoted by the official Representative of the fourth session 
of the Congress ( 1888, Allahabad ). Lord Salisbury’s dictum 
that “ Government by representation does not suit Eastern 
traditions” was deeply resented and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta declared 
in 1890, * 1 have no fears but that British statesmanship will 
ultimately respond to the call. " Mabommed Rahimtulla Sayani's 
declaration as president of the 12th Congress in 1896 was unambi- 
guous: * A more honest or sturdy nation does not exist under 
the sun than this English Nation." And when the nation met 
India's approaches and appeals with repression, Ananda Mohan 
Bose who presided overthe Madras Congress in 1898 exhorted 
saying, * The educated classes are the friends and not the foes 
of England—her natural and necessary allies in the great work 
that lies before her. " The faith placed in the Englishman and 
in England by those who have gone before us may sometimes 
appear pathetic and even abject, but it is our duty to recognize 
their limitations and extend, to quote from Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose's speech at the 23rd Congress in Madras, 1908, ~ some 
kindly thoughts for those who too, in their day, strove to do 
their duty, however imperfectly, through good report and through 
evil report with, it may be, somewhat chastened fervour, but I 
may say without boasting, a fervour as genuine as that which 
stirs and inspires younger hearts.” The first serious agitation 
in the history of the Congress spread over five long years (1906- 
1911) and was attended with a measure of repression considered 
barbarous at the time, leading to a reaction in the outbreak of 
violence of a sporadic character, and was ultimately crowned with 
E eee SUCCESS in 1911 in the Royal Proclamation annulling 

ition. This led to a gushing praise of the British GOVer?" 
ment, a renewed faith in its sense of justice and a sense of pro- 
ee ee itself in unmeasured flights of QUE 
Wl T gin unison with reverence and devotio 

sh Throne, overflowing with revived confidence in 9? 
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gratitude towards British statesmanship, ” said Mr. Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar ‘* Some of us never faltered, " he added, * no — not even 
in the darkest days of our trials and tribulations—in our hope, in our 
conviction and in our faith in the ultimate triumph and vindication 
of British Justice ".* At the same time Congressmen did not lose 
sight of the galling laws still in operation in 197] and in later 
years. The Patriarchs of the Congress had doubtless concentrat- 
ed on reform of administration and the repeal of repressive 
laws, but it is wrong to suppose that they were thinking only 
of the parts and not of the whole of the Indian problem. 
“Self-Government is the ordering of Nature, the will of Divine 
Providence, " said Surendranath in 1886 at the Calcutta session. 
“Every nation must be the arbiter of its own destinies-— such 
is the omnipotent fiat inscribed by Nature with her own hands 
and in her own book.” Presiding over the 20th Congress, Sir 
Henry Cotton visualized the ideal of “a Federation of free and 
separate States, the United States of India." Dadabhai spoke 
of “Self-Government or Swaraj like that of the United King- 
dom or the Colonies.” 


That the politicians of the earlier half of the Congress 
Jubilee Term were not the enemies of Government is amply 
proved, not only by their own unequivocal avowals made every 
now and then but from the marks of favour and  preferment 
for which these sturdy patriots were singled out by: Government 
from time to time. The Judiciary was naturally the field selected 
for such preferment. Sir S. Subrahmania Aiyar of Madras figured 
in the very first Congress; Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar was 
Solely responsible for the first Convention Congress held in 
Madras in 1908 under a cut. and dry Constitution and Sir 
Arthur Lawley, then Governor of Madras. was good enough to 
lend his tents for the Congress session. It was Mr. Krishna- 
Swami Aiyar that said, referring to the Nationalists and the 
Congress, that “the gangrened limb" must be amputated, 


Ongress pandal, not only did the whole House rise and applaud 
the Governor, but Mr. A. P. Patro who was speaking on the 
despatch of the Indian Expeditionary Force was stopped abruptly 
and Surendranath Banerjea was asked to move the Resolution 
?D the loyalty of the Congress to the Throne which he did with 


1 
3 usual exuberance of language. 


_A similar incident took place when, on the visit of Sir James 
Meston_ to the Lucknow Congress in -1916, the House rose to 
Tecelve him. et AMA vt 3h À 
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Sir Sankaran Nair presided over the Congress at Amraoti, 1897 
Even Mr. Ramesam (Sir Vepa since) wasa Congressman from the 
vear 1898 in which he seconded the resolution on South African 
disabilities. Then there was Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar who appeared 
in the Congress in 1910 and Mr. P. R. Sundara Aiyar who was 
an ardent coadjutor of Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar in 1908. All these 
sx became Judges of the Madras High Court and two out of 
them became Members of the Executive Council, one of Madras 
and the other of Delhi. The first; who should have presided 
over the Congress in 1899 and was unable to do so as he was 
made a Judge of the High Court. reverted to the Congress in 
1914 and. during the Home Rule agitation of Mrs. Besant, surren- 
dered his Knighthood and provoked the ire of both Montagu and 
Chelmsford. It is said that there was a talk at the time of dis- 
continuing his pension asa Judge. but. apparently. better counsels 
prevailed. Then again, both Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar and Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar were Congressmen, the former figuring 
at the Congress of 1895, and the latter being a more recent recruit 
but even more ardent than the former, for he actually signed the 
Passive Resistance pledge during the internment of Dr. Besant and 
her coadjutors. Between 1917 and 1919, Sir C. P. was the one 
star on the Congress firmament flooding the horizon of Indian 
politics with his radiance. Both these rose to the position of 
Members of the Executive Council. So did Sir Mahommed 
Habibulla who first appeared on the Congress platform in 1898 
and gave a sample of his talents and eloquence. He became a 
Member later of the Madras and Delhi Governments. Sir M. 
Krishnan Nair, a Law Member of the Government of Madras; 
spoke at the Congress of 1904, and his successor — Sir K. V. Reddi — 
was. even on the eve of the birth of the Justice Party in 1917, 
an ardent and well-known Congressman. Sir M. Ramachandra Rao 
had for long been a devoted Congressman and was actually 
appointed Member of the Madras Executive Council in 1921, but 
was passed over at the last moment. Thus we had. from Madras 
alone, six Judges and six Executive Councillors. Mr. G. A. 
Natesan's recent elevation to the Tariff Board adds an example of 
preferment in some of the unusual lines, even as Sir R.K 
Shanmukham’s appointment as Dewan of Cochin furnishes still 
another deviation from the beaten track of the Judiciary and the 
Executive. Perhaps the earliest prizeman from the Congress ranks 
was Mr. C. Jambulingam Mudaliar, an elected member of m 
Madras Legislative Council in 1893, who was made a CitY Civ 

Court Judge. In Bombay, both Tyabji and Chandavarkar Who 
presided over the Congress sessions of Madras (1887) and 2. 
Lahore (1900) respectively, and K. T. Telang, became Judges ? 

the Bombay High Court. Mr. N. M. Samarth and B. N, Basu We 
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e members of the Secretary of State's Council AUSSIE 
Setalvad was at a later stage made a Member of the 
precutive Council of Bombay. 

In Calcutta, A. Chaudhuri who took a leading part in the 
anti-Partition (of Bengal) agitation becamea High “Court Judge. 
almost then and there. When Lord Morley wanted to select the Law 
Member of the Government of India in 1908, the choice, we learn 
from lady Minto's biography of Lord Minto, lay between Messrs 
Ashutosh Mukherjee “‘as the leading jurist of India, but as a 
sincerely orthodox man whose claims were carefully canvassed ” 
and S.P. Sinha. It was stated by Lord Minto that Sinha was 
a “Congressman although a Moderate." S. P. Sinha spoke at 
the 12th Congress ( Calcutta, 1896), on the deposition without trial 
ofa native chief. And as we all know, the Congressman was pre- 
ferred. Likewise, when a vacancy arose in the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General in 1920, Lord Chelmsford’s choice fell 
onthe Maharaja of Burdwan, but Mr. Montagu preferred an elected 
member of the Imperial Council and mentioned Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri’s name. Chelmsford would not have him, as he thought 
Sastri had failed him at the psychological moment and the choice 
fell on Mr. B. N. Sarma—a man that had not failed him at 
Amritsar, as we shall see later on. In Bengal, other names familiar 
to Congress circles, which have since been associated with high 
posts under Government, are those of Messrs. S. R. Das who spoke 
in 1905 on the question of Indians in Executive Councils, and 
who became the Law Member of the Government of India, and 
Sir Provash Chandra Mitter who became an Executive Councillor 
of Bengal. In U. P. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was the stalwart chosen 
for the Law Membership of the Government of India, and from 
Bihar Syed Hasan Imam became, after inviting the Congress to 
Patna for 1912, a High Court Judge; Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 
Was raised to a place in the Executive Council of Bihar. 


But let us add that the governmental recognition did not always 
fake the form of posts. Pherozeshah Mehta was raised to Knight- 
od in 1905 by one of the most reactionary Viceroys, Lord Curzon. 
opal Krishna Gokhale would not accept a Knighthood, and would 
n have accepted even a Membership of the Government of India if 
dy been offered to him. He preferred to be the plain, unsophi- 
ten A Servant of India that he really was, and would have 
Bs aPpy not to have been made a C. I. E. Mr. M i RI 
Lord MAS nominated a member of the Legislative Counci Y 
lo th entland during the Great War. Thereafter he was nominate 
T Assembly under the Montford Reforms, and in 1921, was 
‘ted India’s representative at the Imperial Conference along 
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with the Maharaja of Kutch, and shortly after made a Privy 
Councillor. Then he went to America and lectured on India 
and the Empire. The Dominions invited him, except South 
Africa which declined to invite him. The Government of India 
voted Rs. 60,000 for his expenses. But ample amends were made 
to him later when he was appointed in 1927 the first Agent-General 
in South Africa itself, to look after the interests of Indian settlers 
there. The very stone which was rejected became the corner-stone 
of the edifice of the Empire. 


We have mentioned some instances of preferment of distin- 
guished Congressmen. Let no one run away with the idea that 
these men were not fitted by their education, culture and high 
character to fill the posts to which they were appointed. These 
illustrations only show that the Government, too, if it wanted to 
have able Indians, had to look to Congress ranks for recruiting 
them, and that their politics were not regarded by the Government 
with such disfavour as to make them unfit for places of the 
greatest responsibility and trust. 


— From The History of the Indian National Congress (1935) 


Ocean 


HARSHDEV MADHAV 


You saw an ocean in picture 
now it contains tides! 


which ocean lives in my blood 
whom do not know astronomers ! 


Like an iceland 

I live in crowd but 

in retirement 

In me 

live thousands of oceans 


In this sand 
which ocean 
did suicide ! 


One accidentally half broken ship 
saw 


bad dream of an ocean when it awoke 
It was totally broken! l 
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THE CONGRESS: WHICH Way? 
M. CHALAPATHI RAU 


The Congress is now a political party among other politica] 
parties. It is not the national origanization which it was, though 
its roots are still deeper and broader than those of any other 
political party. But even when it represented the nation's aspira- 
tion for freedom, it was a kind of a party, though it worked 
also as a national platform. Such a platform would be useless 
now as, in spite of the continuance of a kind of emergency 
necessitated by the provocation of Pakistan, the fight for economic 
and social freedom is infringing on national solidarity. 


Far-seeing, Gandhi always interpreted freedom in the larger 
sense and wanted the Congress to be an organization of the 
poor, but he lived long enough to seethat the class composi- 
tion of the Congress would not permit it to work for the 
designed end. In his ‘testament >» he, therefore, wanted the 
Congress to transform itself into a Lok Sevak Sangh, leaving its 
Political elements to form various political parties. It was good 
advice subject to one condition and that is that the character 
of the Congress should change, that it should become an organiza- 
üon of peasants and workers, which alone can work for a 
Peasants’ and workers republic, that, if in other words, it means 
that it should go to the left, it should go in that direction. 
That condition has not been fulfilled and is not likely to be filled. 


The Congress has become an instrument not suited to its 
declared Purposes. On this assumption the Socialists left it, they 
also felt that the Congress had ceased to reflect social and 
economic change. On the other hand, the Congress, as Mr. 

ankerrao Deo admits, is burdened with undesirable elenients. 
© would call them reactionary elements. 


C Any Viewpoint can be accommodated in the Congress. A 
°ngressman can be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity or a 
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disbeliever; he may believe in Capitalism or Socialism; he may 
believe in control or decontrol: he can be for prohibition or agains, 
prohibition: he can sympathise with the RSS or repudiate it. 
This is not merely individual or provincial angularity but utter 
confusion. When a policy is framed, it may not be executed: 
on vital questions there may be no policy at the proper time. 
It seems inevitable in a vast country but, with clear objectives 
and a cohesive organization, the confusion would be un. 
necessary. 


Even two years ago we suggested that the Congress should 
be organically built out of labour and peasants: the Socialists are 
attempting it but not the Congress. There is the middle class, a 
foreign-created, uncreative class, which is essentially a job-hunting 
class. It is natural for this class to be transfigured into every 
conceivable ideology but all ideologies are agreed that the challenge 
of the time is the challenge of labour and peasants. 


The Congress, according to all rules of logic and history, 
cannot, composed as it is, survive the challenge of labour and 
peasants. Neither labour legislation nor zamindari abolition is 
adequate for it. The entire impulse for national reconstruction 
must come from the people and minus labour and peasants the 
people are few. From these needs Congress leadership should be 
able to know what kind of organization the Congress should be. 


If it cannot be such an organization and if all that the Congress 
leader or the Congress worker can do is to gather enough support. 
and enough force, for whatever the Congress governments do, 
the sap will dry up, the roots will wither and the soil will become 
sterile for the Congress. It can onlv be a collection of ruling 
Juntas, if not families, a potential Kuomintang going the Kuomintang 
way, inspiring little loyalty in the forces of law and order. 


Here one amazing fact must be recorded. If the Congress is 
still functioning cohesively and with some method in its madness 
it is not because of its organization, Gandhi's heritage, the com- 
pulsion of emergency, great as it has been, or habit but because 
of Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel, who are national leaders 
and in national emergency have transcended party barriers. Exen 
for them, such eminence, and such dual unity, must in a democracy 
seem illusory. At least, the Congressman who is aware of the 
crisis in the Congress is asking whether the two leaders realize 
that whatever strength the Congress possesses today is the strengt 
of their personalities, in spite of the frequent badgerings of P x 
discussions. But the democratic process of party discussion 1! E 
guarantee for the people of continued progress. 
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-A tilt and the progress vanishes and even now slowly behind 
4 programme of progress, reactionary elements are gathering strength, 
the capitalist. the communalist and the power-grabber. The leader- 
ship needs rethinking. if necessary regrouping, and even a battle 
of ideologies in time would be worth something, if the country 
was to find a party adequate to its purpose. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, an Opportunity is present for 
the Congress because there is no other comparatively strong party. 
Even the number of legislators necessary under the new Coustitution 
is so great that it would mean a huge effort, barring coalitions. 
Jf the leadership thinks it can still put an end to drift, it has to 
present a single ideology, define membership, enforce discipline 
without fear or favour. There need be no more waiting on time, 
It should not be “after me, the deluge. " 


What should the Congress be, "taking all its deficiencies 
together ? It may seek its destiny in one of two Ways: it can become 
more of a mass party or it can become a purely parliamentary party, 
"The odds are against the first alternative, for at the present pace, 
the Congress can only pretend to be a mass party and proveke other 
parties to greater effort in this direction. 


But the Communists would not be true to their creed, unless 
they make their party a mass party and lead it to violent conflict 
with the state. The Socialist Party is, from the very paucity of 
ils numbers, in two minds, whether to prepare for elections or 
to build its strength among labour and peasants. At least, ina 
country where trade unionism is developing, there is bound to be 
a party in the country and in the legislature with trade union 
backing. 


The problems which the country faces are beyond the capacity 
of incipient parliamentary democracy and the only guarantee of 
the Success of parliamentary democracy so far in this country 
I$ the multiplicity of clauses and schedules of the Constitution. If 
the Congress has lost the inspiration of popular will, it will be 
NO use preserving a bogus mass character. 


>- Acharya Kripalani’s alternative would be more practicable. 
lU would at least givca chance to parliamentary democracy by 
seating Proper atmosphere and precedents. For, if the Congress 
Coes not Work parliamentary democracy with proper respect for 
15 Spirit and form, other parties cannot be expected to work it. 


s Much’ of the confusion in the Congress can be Cleared, if it 

akes up its mind on this difficult and puzzling issue. Fora 

Mass party's organizational character is bound to be different from 
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that of a parliamentary party. If a decision is taken, it will be 
easy to define the functions and position of the Congress President, 
the relationship between the party in the country and the party 
in the legislatures, between the party and the Government, the 
need for discipline and the need for freedom. 


Considering the gathering tempo of the revolutionary process, 
we would expect the Congress to develop into a revolutionary 
mass party making use of the Constitution for quick attainment 
of social and economic progress. If the leadership does not want 
to grasp the dynamics of progress it would be better for the 
Congress to behave in the way Acharya Kripalani has recommended. 


Unless this issue is decided, it is no use trying to tighten up 
the organization or reflect what is bogus membership and what 
isreal. The present drift and the impact of confusion on rigidity 
can drive the country only to a mad career of violence. And part 
of the confusion and violence is the appearance of warlords in the 
Congress, ready to lead their followers in group assaults for power, 


— Editorial, National Herald: February 16, 1950 
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BIRTH OF THE CONGRESS 
SANKAR GHOSE 


The Indian National Congress was founded in December 1885. 
Though in 1851 the British Indian Association had been formed 
in Calcutta and about the same time in the Western Presidency 
the Bombay Association was set up and though these were in a 
sense the fore-runners of the more broad-based all-India political 
organisation, namely, the Indian National Congress, yet a whole 
generation had to pass before the Congress could be established 
in 1885. This gap represents the period of the first War of 
Independence of 1857-58, its Suppression and the aftermath. 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century various associations 
were being formed to ventilate the grievances and aspirations of 
politically-conscious Indians. As early as 1843 the British India 
Society was founded in Bengal. Later, in 1851 Rajendralal Mitra 
and Ramgopal Ghose formed the British Indian Association. At 
about the same time the Bombay Association was started by Juggan 
Nath Sarkar, Dadabhai Naoroji and others. Poona also organized 
itS public life through the Poona Sarvajanin Sabha. 


‘In 1876 Surendranath Banerjea founded the Indian Association 
in Bengal One of the main objects of Surendranath and the 
Indian Association was the unification of the people of India on 
the basis of common political interests and aspirations. The Indian 
Association at that time used to represent and reflect public 
Opinion from Peshawar to Chittagong. 


The time had meanwhile become ripe for the formation of 
an all-India Political organization. At the first National Confer. 
ence at Calcutta held in 1883 Surendranath Banerjea suggested 

at an all-India political organization be formed. In fact. while 
© second National Conference was being held at Calcutta, the 
Mian National Congress, the first effective all-India political 
"ganization, was established'at Bombay. The National Conference 


"tr merged itself into the Indian National Congress, 
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In view of the growing impoverishment of the people under 
foreign rule, the formation of political associations became neces. 
sary for ventilating the grievances of the people. Though the 
language of the resolutions of some of the early Congresses was 
moderate. it is significant that the poverty of the people under 
imperial rule engaged the attention of Congressmen from the very 
beginning and resolutions regarding the same were, in fact, passed 
as ‘early as 1886 and 1887. Thus, the formation of a political organ- 
jsation, here as elsewhere, was in no small measure the result 
of economic compulsion. 

Congressmen were acutely conscious of the fact that the 
people were increasingly being impoverished under British rule. 
Romesh Dutt, who became the President of the. Congress in 
1899 and who wasa distinguished economic historian of modern 
India, attributed the poverty of India to the exploitation of the 
country by British rulers. He wrote that the poverty of the 
Indian people was unparalleled, and that the famines which 
desolated India during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
were unexampled in their extent and: intensity in the history of 
ancient or modern times. * By a moderate calculation the famines 
of 1877 and 1878. of 1889 and 1892, of 1897 and 1900, have," 
he recorded, ** carried off fifteen millions of people. The popu- 
lation of a fair-sized European country has been swept away 
from India within twenty-five years. A population equal to 
half of that of England has perished in India within a period 
which men and women. still in middle age. can remember. 5 


India's agriculture and industry rapidly declined under 
British rule. In the eighteenth century India was a  8reat 
manufacturing as well as an agricultural country, and the products 
of Indian looms used to be sold in the markets of Asia and 
Europe. “It is", wrote Romesh Dutt, ‘‘ unfortunately true that 
the East India Company and the British Parliament, following 
the selfish commercial policy of a hundred years ago, dis- 
couraged Indian manufacturers in the early years of British rule 
in order to encourage the rising manufacturers of England. 
Their fixed policy, pursued during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. was to make India subservient to the industries 
of Great Britain, and to make the Indian people grow T8" 
produce only, in order to supply material for the looms 2n 
manufacturers of Great Britain. This policy was pursued with 
unwavering resolution and with fatal success: orders were sent 
out to force Indian artisans to work in the Company's factories: 
_ouenprohibitive tariffs excluded Indian silk and cotton goods 
from England ; English goods were admitted into India free of 0" 
or on payment of nominal duty, ” 
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Referring to this phenomenon even H.H. Wilson, the British 
mran remarked that the British manufacturer employed the 
arm of political injustice in order “ to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have contended 
on equal terms.” As a result millions of Indian artisans lost 
their earnings. It was a painful episode in the history of 
British rule in India but it was a story. wrote Romesh Dutt. 
which had to be told to explain the economic condition and 
miseries of the Indian people. 


The feature of India’s foreign trade which had far-reaching 
consequences on the economy of India was the uncompensated or 
unrequested surplus of exports from India. The East India Company 
pursued a policy of purchasing Indian goods out of the revenue 
collected from Bengal and of exporting them to England. These 
purchases were euphemistically called “investments” and these 
“investments” constituted a disastrous drain of the wealth of 
the country. 


William Digby, after taking into account the transfer of 
treasures on private individual accounts and also after taking 
into account the export surplus that appeared in official trade 
statistics, estimated that “ probably between Plassey and Waterloo 
asum of £ 1,000 millions was transferred from Indian hoards to 
English banks.” On this basis the average drain was £ 17.2 
millions per annum. Professor Furber, an American investigator, 
Whose estimate was far more conservative, however. wrote: “The 
drain towards the West should not be reckoned as exceeding £ 1.9 
millions annually during the period 1783.93." ; 


The kind of charges and expenses that were debited to Indla 
appeared “preposterous” even to outside observers. such as. 
Leyland Jenks, an American writer. “The cost of the Mutiny, 
n price of the transfer of the Company’s rights to the Crown, 
ae tense of simultaneous wars against China and Abyssinia» 
e RE item in London that remotely related to India 
qu a e fees of the charwoman in India House and expenses 
dO oe that sailed but did not participate in hostilities, and 
ae s ndian trm for six months training at home before 
ice —all were", wrote Jenks, “charged to the account of 

presented ryots. " 


eno nite in London in 1871 Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the early 
URS IN sought to quantify the loss that India had suffered 
drain of the drain of her wealth to Britain. He said that the 
s to that time. from India to England, was more than 
TM i a at the lowest computation in principal alone and 
e further continuation of this drain was then at the rate 
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“of above £ 12,000,000 with a tendency to increase." qt Was 
because of this drain and the consequent continuous impoverish- 
ment and exhaustion of the country that the material Condition 
of India was such that the great mass of the poor people hardly 
had, said Dadabbai. “2d. a day and a few rags or a Scanty 
subsistence. ` 


The cause of India’s economic degradation was this incessant 
drain of her wealth. Dadabhai wrote that ** not till this disastrous 
drain was duly checked and not till the people of India were 
restored to their natural rights in their own country was there 
any hope for the material amelioration of India." Further, the 
drain of the wealth of India not merely impeded capital formation 
in the country, the British by bringing back to.!ndia the capital 
which they had drained from the country secured almost a monopoly 
of all trade and important industries and thereby further exploited 
and drained India. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century the economic 
situation in the country was extremely unsatisfactory and there 
was great discontent among the people. Allan Octavius Hume, 
who had been a member of the covenanted Civil Service and 
who had access to confidential documents, was greatly disturbed 
about the deteriorating economic situation. From a study of these 
documents he was convinced that “at the time (about fifteen 
months, 1 think, before Lord Lytton left) that we were in immi- 
nent danger of terrible outbreak... was shown seven large volumes... 
containing a vast number of entries..all going to show that these 
poor men of the lowest classes were persuaded with a sense of 
the hopelessness of the existing state of affairs, that they were 
convinced that they would starve and die, and that they should 
do something. They were going to do something ..and that some 
thing meant violence. " In 1872 Hume warned Lord Northbrook : 
“Your Lordship can probably hardly realise the instability of 
our rule..l am strongly impressed with the conviction that the 
fate of the empire is trembling in the balance and that at any 
moment, some tiny scarcely-noticed cloud may grow and spread 


over the land a storm raining down anarchy and devastation: 


Though many regard Hume as the father of the India 
National Congress, in fact various circumstances aad movements 
of the past prepared the ground for and culminated in the formata: 
of an all-India political organisation — the Congress. The one 
had its roots in the separate political associations that ale 
existed in various parts of India and was watered by controversi 
over the Vernacular Press Act, the Arms Act; the reduction 


cs : he 
the age limit for entrance into the Indian Civil Service and f 


Tibert Bill. . 
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But neither Hume nor the seventy-two delegates, who were 
«« pressed and entreated to come" to the first Congress that met at 
Bombay in December 1885, could fully anticipate that the Congress 
would later become a militant nationalist organisation that would 
jaunch civil disobedience movements to terminate British rule and 
establish Swaraj. Early Congressmen were moderate in their politi- 
cal demands. They did not want to terminate British rule 
immediately ; they wanted to liberalize that rule. 


Yet with the passage of time even the moderates became 
more and more critical of British rule. In 1898 Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the moderate leader, said: * ..we cannot help feeling that...(the 
Queen's) Proclamation for the welfare of her people have been 
interpreted by her ministers in exactly the opposite light to that 
in which we view them." 


— From Indian Nationai Congress—Its History and Heritage ( 1975 ) 


A MOMENT OF DESTINY 


N. D. ROSE 


In a fleeting moment 

in a garden path 

in a distant place 

we met and smiled ; 

gentle and full of warmth 
the tryst we thought to be 
yet anon storm clouds burst 
and lightning flashed 

and our marrows 

shivered in cold fright 

the mistake whom’s ? 

lips whispered at askance 

the line so thin and fragile 
would it snap? 

we thought every moment 
and our throats went dry 
yet it held 

and when we met 

the years had gone bye 

and our senile hands were shivering 
and our hairs had turned grey 
but there was tranquil bliss all around 
and an eternity had ended. 
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GOKHALE AND THE LIBERALS 
B. SHIVA RAO 


Einstein was asked inthe closing months of his life if his 
philosophy of life included belief in God. “ Call it God, provi- 
dence or Nature”, he mused in reply, “1 have a faith within me, 
which is deeper than reason, in the Law of Righteousness that 
governs this universe. ” 


It may be said of Gopal Krishna Gokhale that a similar faith 
sustained him throughout life. He was among the early satlwarts 
of the Congress which, for a decade aad more after its birth, 
was content to ask for modest reforms in the system of admini- 
stration. He owed his training and inspiration for political work 
to Ranade whose “‘ marvellous personality and profound patriotism " 
made a lasting impression on him. Only two men in India, in 
his judgment, “were utterly absorbed day and night in thought 
of their country and her welfare — Ranade and Dadabhal Naoroji. " 
About the former, with whom his association was more intimate, 
he declared: 


His one aspiration through life was that India should 
be roused from the lethargy of centuries, so that she might 
become a great and living nation, responsive to truth and 
justice and self-respect, responsive to all the claims of our 
higher nature, animated by lofty ideals, and undertaking great 
national tasks. 


_ in 1901 Ranade's death, as he confessed in a letter to 8 
friend, came to him as though a sudden darkness had fallen upon 
his life. He recognised that it was his duty to struggle on “Cheri 
shing with love and reverence the ideals to which Ranade had 
given his matchless life.” 


After eighteen years of devoted service to the cause of edu- 


cation, rendered on a pittance, first asa teacher and later a the 

Principal of Fergusson College in Poona, Gokhale decided that 

the time was ripe for entering active politics in a big way in 1902: 
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[fur WO ALME before finally giving up his educational work 
in Poona, Gokhale had distinguished himself as an elected member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. From 1902, when he entered 
al-India politics as a member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
in succession to another great Liberal, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
until 1915, when he died at the early age of 49, it was a record 
of unceasing activity. 


Education at all levels, from the primary stage to the uni- 
versity, was one of Gokhale's passionate interests. At no time 
did he concern himself exclusively with political problems: for 
instance, in one of his earliest Speeches after entering public life, 
he made a moving plea at a social conference for the uplift of 
the " present degraded conditions of the low castes’, drawing a 
parallel between the problems of the Depressed Classes and the 
racial segregation measures against Indian settlers in South Africa 
which Gandhiji had vividly brought to the notice of the Indian 
public. 


Almost at the threshold of his career, when he was making a 
mark in the Congress as one of the most promising of the coming 
men, came a traumatic experience in 1896 which nearly blasted his 
future prospects. Moved by harrowing reports he had received 
in private letters of the harshness of the measures adopted by some 
British officials in stamping out plague in Poona, Gokhale. who 
was then on a political mission in England, made a bitter attack 
on the officials responsible for such a policy in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian. It created a sensation in India and Gokhale 
Was challenged, on his return, to substantiate his accusations. 
Unable to find corroborating evidence, he tendered an unqualified 
apology to the Governor, to the members of the Plague Committee 
and to the soldiers engaged in relief operations. The apology cost 
him a great deal, and for some years thereafter he could not even 
Speak from the platform of the Congress. 


The years that Gokhale thus spent in the political wilderness 
Were utilised for a study in depth of current problems. He gave 
evidence before a Royal Commission on Indian expenditure, in 
London, commonly known as the Welby Commission. The warm 
“Qcomiums he received on his evidence were a source of much 
vcouragement ; Sir William Wedderburn’s remark, “your evidence 
Will be much the best on our side", greatly revived his spirits. 


Gokhale ventured on the formation of the Seve y Ds 
MM in 1905 to attract young men who could dedicate their € 
the Country’s service in a missionary spirit. This project ha 


en in his mind for some years. He outlined the objects of the 
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Its members frankly accept the British connection, as 
ordained, in the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, for 
India’s good. Self-government on the lines of English colonies 
is their goal. Their goal, they recognise, cannot be attained 
without years of earnest and patient work and sacrifices worthy 
of the cause. 
It is well to remember, in assessing the value of Gokhale's 
contribution to the freedom movement, that he belonged to a 
generation which laboured hard, often in vain, and had to be 
content at the best of times with results which mav seem to us 
today to be petty. Relevant too is it to capture something of the 
atmosphere of those early years as India was working up to the 
potentialities of her destiny. It was after prolonged parleys in the 
India office in the earlv years of this century that Gokhale succeeded 
in getting Lord Morley, the Secretary of State, to consider with 
sympathy the appointment of Indians to the Viceroy's Executive 
Council though the original proposal of two members got reduced 
to one. 

Defeat and disappointment did not deter Gokhale from the 
path he had set for himself. Almost at the end of his career, 
ju his speech in the Imperial Legislative Council on the Elementary 
Education Bill, Gokhale remarked before the final vote: 


Iknow that my Bill will be thrown out before the day 
closes. I make no complaint. I shall not even feel depressed... 
I have always felt and have often said that we of the present 
generation in India can only hope to serve our country by 
our failures. The men and women who will be privileged to 
serve her by their successes will come later. We must be content 
to aecept cheerfully the place that has been allotted to us in 
our onward march... Whatever fate awaits our labours, one 
thing is clear. We shall be entitled to feel that we have done 
our duty, and where the call of duty is clear, it is better even 
to labour and fail than not to labour at all. 


Gokhale and many of his contemporaries were realists, 
sustained by a firm faith in the justice of their cause and the high 
destiny that would one day be India’s after the achievement of 
freedom. Their generation did not have to wait long for the release 
of the forces that bore India-along the course of a progressive 
movement. In 1910 India had been considered fit, as a measure © 
gracious patronage. for a single seat in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. In 1921 the number was increased to three, and the Roy? 
proclamation conceded that the Morley Scheme was * the beginning 
of Swaraj within my Empire.” At the end of the First World Wat 
India was made a member of the League of Nations, thus in externa 
status becoming an equal to the self-governing Dominions: 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das were influenced in the 
formation and tactics of the Swaraj Party in 1924 by the creditable 
performances of the Liberal Ministries in the provinces and the 
record of the first Central Legislative Assembly. They agreed 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who first sounded the warning in the 
early “Twenties that even full provincial autonomy without an 
element of responsibility at the Centre, would prove illusory. The 
appointment of the Muddiman Reforms Committee in 1924 was 
hastened by the evidence of the abundant constructive talent in 
the ranks of the Liberals. In the previous year the Central Legislative 
Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution with the acquiescence 
ofthe Government of India commending the constructive work 
of the Ministries in the various provinces under the Montagu 
Scheme and supporting the plea for hastening the pace of reforms 
both in the provinces and in the Centre. The minority report 
of the Muddiman Committee was the handiwork of the Liberals. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. Jinnah and 
Dr. Paranjpye ( Mr. Jinnah was really a Liberal in his outlook, 
though technically nota member of the party ). It wasa radical 
document produced by men who had worked on the Montagu 
Scheme of Reforms and believed in constitutional methods in 
all circumstances. 


In fact, Pandit Motilal would have been a member of the 
Muddiman Committee (and for a brief period a little later was 
actually a member of the Army [ndianisation Committee ) but 
for the pressure of his son Jawaharlal to which he yielded against 
his better judgement. All through the 'Twenties. his policy was 
moulded and directed by the principles of the Liberals. ‘* Nona- 
to-operators as we are ", hetold the British Government in the 
Legislative Assembly on a famous occasion in 1926, ‘we offer 
you our full co-operation ", on the condition that they “ con- 
Yened a Round Table Conference of representative Indians to 
evolve a Constitution for India ”, citing the precedent of Austrelia- 
He quoted with approval Joseph Chamberlain’s remarks in the 

ouse of Commons in introducing the Commonwealth of Australia 
Bill in 1990 that there should be no alteration, not even of a 
Word ora comma, in a measure carefully drafted by the leading 


Australian statesmen of 'the period. 


The Nehru (all-Parties ) Report claimed full Dominion Status 
for India as embodying the greatest possible measure of agree- 
ME among the various political parties. To some extent, Pandit 
9tllal. Nehru was influenced (as was C. R. Das in his famous 
aridpur speech in 1926 giving Dominion Status greater significance 
an Complete independence) by the new concept of autonomous 
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nations in the Commonwealth which. was outlined m the resolu- | 
tions of the Imperial Conference held in the same yum In evolving 
the basic principles of the Nehru Report. there was valuable 
guidance in the Commonwealth of India Bill prepared under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Besant and Sir Tej EGER Sapru. After l 
the compledon of the Report, Pandit Motilal Nehru sought her 

4 n securing competent legal draftsmen in London to give 
a E DR a shape that would be in accord with the procedural 
EE ines of the House of Commons. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru died at a moment which was critical 

for India's destiny. Having met him at Allahabad on the eve 

of the first Round Table Conference, I have no doubt that Ramsay | 

MacDonald's far-reaching statement at the end of the Conference | 
ld have brought him into the later sessions, and there might 

Sn D a final settlement of the Indian problem by mutual 

M. HS the early "Thirties. Death denied India the services of 

A statesman when she needed them most. Al through his 

life and even after becoming the leader of the Swaraj Party, 

acai Motilal Nehru was a Liberal in Congress garb. 


The States People’s Conference under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Balwant Rai Mehta, Sheikh Abdullah and others 
did much, in the formative stages of the Round Table Conferences, 
to underline the importance of the elective principle in the 
representation of the princely States at the Federal _ Centre. 
But the pioneer in this field was Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar. In 
a series of lectures at the Madras University in 1928, he referred 
in a masterly survey to the establishment of proper relations 
between Indian provinces and the princely States as an essential 
preliminary to the creation of an all-India federation. Included 
in the list of conditions to be fulfilled by the princely States 
to qualify themselves for accession was. the observance of the 
elective principle. In many respects Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar was 
a radical in his thinking and outlook. 


i 
Another figure who deserves greater recognition for his work 

in the “Twenties than he has received is V. S. Srinivasa SEO 

In his own sphere~the exposition of India’s claim to equality of 

status with the Dominions of the Commonwealth — he was Unt 

valled. Through his superb utterances in all the Dominions an 

at the sessions of the Imperial Conference and of the League ? 

Nations. he established beyond challenge in a subtle but definite 

manner India's right to equality with the free nations of the world. 

IIl-health crippled his activities after the Round Table Conferences: 

though he influenced the course of events in the background d 

atleast a decade thereafter, and was for Gandhiji a voice tO £ 


listened to with respect even if it did not often compel acquiescence 
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In fact, all through Gandhiji’s career, 
his view, could give him disinterested and 
complex situations were Sapru and Sastri. 
Gandhiji was a revolutionary whose aim 
creed of non-violence is a one-sided interpretation that ignores the 
fact that, after the first non-co-operation movement and its setback 
at Chauri Chaura, he wasin his own way greatly influenced by 
the Gokhale tradition. At the second Round Table Conference 
his passionate. plea for a partnership between Britain and India 
ona basis of equality might have opened the door to immediate 
freedom but for Churchill’s unwise and blind opposition. Even 
after the inauguration of the 1935 Constitution, Gandhiji did not 
endorse the ‘wrecking the Constitution from within’ slogan 
evolved by Jawaharlal Nehru and the Socialists. He preferred 
the policy of working the Constitution, with all its limitations, 
to implement more effectively the constructive programme of the 
Congress. 


the two men who, in 
independent advice in 
The popular belief that 
S were concealed in a 


Between Gokhale and Gandhiji there was a bond of mutua] 
affection and deep respect which endured to the end of their 
lives. 1 recall an incident in Bhangi colony in New Delhi in 
1946 where Gandhiji was residing at the time of the British 
Cabinet Mission’s visit. On the eve of the elections of members 
of the Constituent Assembly, I asked for an interview with 
the Mahatma which he granted late that evening. I told him I 
was approaching him with astrange request: he had taught 
Congressmen to break laws and go to prison, but did they not 
heed the help of others to frame a Constitution? This somewhat 
irreverent remark evoked a ready response from him: “ Yes, I have 
not succeeded in persuading Congressmen to follow Gokhale’s 
example of making a deep study of public problems before speaking 
on them.” This brief conversation led to his blessing a list of 16 
eminent non-Congress leaders (most of them Liberals like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru ) for election to- the Constituent Assembly. 


. A re-evaluation of the forces that resulted in India's freedom 
necessary today because our public life after Independence is 
* Poorer for the disappearance of the Liberal creed and all it 
COSS fü Respect for constitutional methods of agitation, w ich. 
Gandhiji sometimes rejected in favour of civil disobedience of the 
"utbority of an alien ruler, deserves today not only the highest 
arity but an unreserved loyalty. Many current forms of agitation — 
a Mass demonstrations, hunger-strikes, etc., are seriously 
On| “mining the foundations of the Constitution’ which are secure 
? à widespread respect for the rule of law. 
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Of equal importance in a democracy based on adult Suffrage 
are the high standards of personal integrity set by Liberal leaders. 
Sapru, Sivaswamy Aiyar, Sastri and a number of other Libera] 
statesmen earned credit for themselves and gave a healthy tone to 
our public life through records of personal purity and uncompromis- 
ing adherence to convictions which have become all too rare in 
the years of our independence. 

— From India’s Freesdom Movement 
( Courtesy : Messrs. Orient Longman Ltd.) 
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DISCOVERING A NEW WORLD 
UMANATH BHATTACHARYA 


Had I flourished in the days of our 

Great Sanskrit poets I would have left 

to the delight of the lovers of poetry 

Quite afew marvellous poems depicting your body 
from head to foot showing my mastery in 

the classical figures of speech and robust metres. 
But the technique has undergone a sea change, 

It’s out of fashion to indulge in such rhetoric. 


Otherwise, I, too, am aware where the roses 
bloom and the violet lilies: where flutter 

the lotus twins and floats the crescent moon 
in the dusky sky. Such beauty spots 

do enamour my muse too. But my heart 
yearns for something much deeper, 1 tell you. 


I shall go on a voyage across the ‘high 

seas of your heart and discover a new world 
where no man has ever anchored his boat. 
There the meadows, woods and groves, the hills 


and lakes are far glamorous and blissful than this orbs 


There shall I build a shrine in a c 
osy nook 
And offer my adoration to you. The hymns 
that 1 would chant will be the depsair of such masters 
As Amaru or Bhartrihari, Bilhan or Vatsyayana. 
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THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
Contribution of the South 


Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


This year marks the centenary of the Indian National Congress, 
which had its birth in Bombay on December 28, 1885. . The 
Congress no doubt represented the focal point of the national 
aspirations of enlightened Indians of that period, but it was by no 
means the first or the only organised attempt to give voice to 
educated public opinion, especially with respect to the different 
regions in India. It certainly ‘provided the common platform so 
necessary at that time, as also the intellectual thrust for integration. 


The British Indian Association in Bengal, started in 1851 in 
Calcutta, was the centre of activity for public workers like Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra and Ramgopal Ghosh. Its place was later taken 
by the Indian Association (founded in 1876) by the joint initiative 
of Surendranath Bannerjea and Ananda Mohan Bose. 


In Bombay, an eatly organ of public work was the Bombay 
Association, which owed its origin to Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Jagannath Shankarshet, activated later by men like Mangaldas 
Nathubhai and Naoroji Furdoonji. In Maharashtra proper, the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha took its birth in the late 1870s, enlisting 
the support of K. L. Nulkar, S. H. Chiplunkar and others. 


: un the South, the beginnings of articulate public opinion are 
fhentified With the founding of the Madras Native Association in 
ae 1840s by Gazula Lakshmi Narasu Chetty, with ** Crescent E 
e Organ. His role became very important in connection with 
(ass, came to be known as the Report of the Torture Commission 
way He was a true pioneer, as he did in Madras what public: 
18805 Men elsewhere were to try to do later in the 1870s and 
memb e received an award (LSI in 1861) and was made a 

T of the Legislative Council in 1863, But he was a loner 
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whose fortunes fell on evil days and he died a poor and disappointeq 
man in 1868. 


Public opinion, in a collective form, found organised eXpression | 

with the founding of ** The Hindu" as a weekly newspaper in 1878 ^ 
and the starting of the Madras Mahajana Sabha in 1884. The 
paper was founded by six intrepid young men — G. Subramania 
Iyer, M. Veeraraghavachariar, T. T. Rangachariar, P. V. Ranga. 
chariar, D. Keshava Row Pant and N. Subba Rao Pantulu. The 
first two were also closely associated with the starting of the 
Madras Mahajana Sabha, whose first President was P. Rangaiah 
Naidu. There were also other active members, like Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao, P. Ranganatha Mudaliar, 
T. Rangachariar, S. Subramania Iyer and C. Sankaran Nair (the 
last two to be knighted later ). S. Kasturiranga Iyengar, who later 
took over the publication of “ The Hindu ” was also a founder- 
member ofthe Mahajana Sabha, which was initially located on the 
premises of the paper at 100, Mount Road. 


The intellectual elite of South India also played a vital role 
in the genesis of the Congress — a role that has not been adequately 
appreciated. Even the official historian of the .Congress, Dr. 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, concedes the point that the actual 1 
origin of the idea was shrouded in mystery. But he mentions 
the fact that it was conceived at a private meeting of 17 men, 
including members of the Madras Mahajana Sabha and of the 
Theosophical Society, after the Theosophical Convention at Adyar, 
Madras, in December 1884. 


The suggestion cannot be dismissed out of hand, as the names 
already mentioned, those of the members of the Madras Mahajana | 
Sabha recur in the list of Representatives (or delegates as they 
are now called), who attended the inaugural session of the Indian 
National Congress in Bombay in December 1885. They include, 
among others, P. Rangaiah Naidu, P. Anandacharlu, S. Subramania 
Iyer, G. Subramania Iyer, M. Veeraraghavachariar, R. Raghunatha 
Rao, Kadambi Sundararaman and T. N. Iyer. The Madras contingent 
was 21 strong, out of a total of 72, next only to the home 
team, representing Bombay-Sind, which numbered 38, 


The first South Indian ( by which is meant Andhra, Kannadiga, 
Keraliya as well as Tamil) to preside over a Congress Session 
was P. Anandacharlu, at the seventh annual session at Nagpur m 
Le Spe reformer and youth leader, humanist and man ^ 

ers, he was a person of st i vigoro" 
personality. He did not E CLL mai the ruless i 
where they were at fault. “An oligarchy of fossili sed Indian 
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administrators, superannuated for service in India’ was how he 
described the Indian Council (to advise the Secretary of State 
for India) in London. 


Anandacharlu had well-defined views on the role of the 
Congress as a powerful tool for all-round improvement of the 
nation. “Educate the masses" was his exhortation to fellow- 
Congressmen. It was imperative to imbue the masses with the 
spirit of the Congress, “ which is only another name for national 
sentiment." He wanted them “to saturate their minds with the 
aspirations of a united nationality.” He was a doughty fighter 
in freedom’s battle; but he was all for winning that battle by 
“constitutional and righteous methods." He also supported a 
proposal for holding a session of the Congress in London. 


The second South Indian to preside over the Congress was 
C. Sankaran Nair at Amaravati in 1897. A man of strong views 
and dauntless spirit, he made an eloquent plea for free institutions 
and representative government. '' It is impossible to argue a 
man into slavery in the English language,” he said in hi, 
memorable address. Though a constitutionalist by conviction, 
he always fought hard, whoever was the opponent, giving no 
quarter and asking for none. 


Another patriarch from the South, who adorned the galaxy 
of Congress Presidents was C. Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem 
(1852-1944). He presided over the Nagpur session of the Congress 
in 1920. It was an eventful session for two reasons —it was here 
that the Congress came under the sway of Gandhi and completely 
changed its creed; it was here that the programme of flag 
Satyagraha was decided upon. Describing the session as a turning 
Point, the grand old man of Salem declared : “ Nagpur is the 
‘Thermopylae’ in the history of the Congress and the country. ^ 


Going back a little in time, one is confronted by the inspiring 
figure of Dr. Annie Besant, who was a many-sided personality: 
If she cannot be described as a **patriarch ”. she has to be hailed 
i$a'"' matriarch " who gave the country the message of Home 

ule. She galvanised the youth and shook the Indian bureaucracy 

to its foundations to such an extent as to drive it to the recourse 
of interning her in Ooty. Riding on the crest of the wave of a 
new national awakening, she presided over the Calcutta =r 
». the Congress in 1917. Though born in Ireland. she identi n 
self so much with India and Indians, making Madras 5er 
home, that she could aptly be described as the white-robed warrior 
iom the South. 
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In the late 1920s and early 1930s, a compelling (igure from 
the South sought to invigorate the national movement by his 
intellectual eminence as a lawyer and individuality as a politica] 
activist. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, who presided over the Gauhati 
session of the Congress in 1926. had his sympathies with the 
younger section led by Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhash Bose, who 
were impatient for freedom, and the Swarajists, who were ready 
to sharpen their fighting weapons on the floor of the Council 
Chamber. His influence was later felt in the dedicated workers 
who were nurtured under his care. 


Dr. Pattabhi, the historian of the Congress, who presided over 
its Jaipur session in 1948, was known for his advocacy of lingui- 
stic provinces and service to the cause of the States people. 
There was at least one other staunch individualist, whose example 
of courage and sacrifice had served as a source of inspiration to 
many in the city of Madras and in the Andhra districts. It was 
* Andhra Kesari" T. Prakasam, who spread the message of the 
Congress through his daily newspaper Swarajya. It served as a 
training ground for patriotic-minded journalists, as well as freedom- 
fighters. His finest hour was in the demonstration against the 
Simon Commission and in the Satyagraha. 


There were yet others from the South, men and women, poets 
and politicians. who may or may not have presided over the 
Congress, but who contributed substantially to the national move- 
ment and influenced the policies and programmes of the Congress. 
Among them Rajaji (as C. Rajagopalachari was popularly known) 
and S. Satyamurti take an honoured place. The former, known 
as the conscience-keeper of the Mahatma, not only propagated 
the Gandhian message of prohibition and removal of untoucha- 
bility in Tamil Nadu, but also expounded Gandhiji's political and 
social ethic. In the split between the pro-changers and the no- 
changers, he served asa powerful advocate of the latter, throwing 


his weight against Council entry and in favour of the construct- 
ive programme, 


. By a curious irony of fate, S. Satyamurti, a born parliament- 
arian, if ever there was one, who made a mark in the assemblies 
and councils in the Province and at the Centre, found himself 
left out in the cold, when the Congress decided on office 
acceptance in the Provincial Autonomy Scheme under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. But this did not sour him to? 
much as he was ready to throw himself, heart and soul, in the 
electoral campaigns of the Congress. The growth of nation? 
sentiment among the masses and the success of the Congress I2 
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the elections owed nota little to the unstinted 
and his spirited co-workers.” “It “heshade done motets else, he 
deserves all credit for the training and encouragement he gave to 


an unknown Congress volunteer, who Tose to be a national leader 
his name was Kamaraj. 


labours of Satyamurti 


It is difficult to think of any Congress 
who carried the message of Gandhi and the Congress to every nook 
and corner of Tamil Nadu, Strengthening the national movement 
from the grass-roots as did Kamaraj (1903-1975). It is often 
said of him that there was no village that he did not visit in person 
nor a Congress volunteer that he did not know by name. He 
represented a necessary shift in the leadership of the freedom 
movement under the Congress from the lawyers-dominated intellect- 
ual elite to the political workers from the rank and file. 


leader in the South 


The task of inspiring the common man with a Spirit of nationa]. 
ism was not confined to the political worker or the party cadre- 
The vision of the poet, thc voice of the singer, thc pen of the 
writer and the journalist had proved even more effective. Poet 
Subramania Bharati, who worshipped * Shakti”, identifying her 
with Mother India, had an integral vision of the country. His 
Guru was Sister Nivedita, his mentor Sri Aurobindo. In his song 
of the Mother, he sang: 


She has thirty crores of faces, 
But her heart is one ; 

She speaks eighteen languages, 
Yet her mind is one. 


His voice was strengthened by others like those of Subramanya 


Siva, and V. O. Chidambaram Pillai blazed a new trail on the 
Seas. 


The concept of national idealism found expression in different 
orms — ranging from Sri Aurobindo, Kavyakantha Ganapati 
Muni and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy to V. V. S. lyer and 
Duggirala Gopalakrishnaiah. It supplied the vigour and vitality 
necessary for the sustenance of a patriotic movement with a lasting 


Significance, far beyond the attainment of political independence: 
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Flowers 
LAXMI NARAYAN MAHAPATRA 


You handed flowers to me 
priceless blooms 
What can compare with them? 
At dawn we stood on nectar-steps 
bathed in sunrays 
In front loomed the highway. 
A carpet of grass around 
with dew drops, glistening pearls. 
A harvest of fruit and 
a girdle of green woods. 
Far away the birds lost their way 
in blue void. 
You plucked some flowers 
what flowers I can’t tell 
You gave them to me 
and they tuned in me 
some mystique symphony, 
flowers of velvet feel 
in my closed palm 
priceless blooms 


what colours that defy 
all the fancies I have 
It sets a limit to love infinite. 
The blooms smile in my hands 
as it smiled before 

you giggle and whisper words 
while I fail to understand 
neither can I hear 

I only know 
the flowers are priceless. 


— Translated from Oriya by the Poel 
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i 
a petal of love with flowers i 
fairer than the blooms, 
what ravishing smell 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CONGRESS 
K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


The history of the Indian National Congress has been written 
by the late Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramavya in two hefty volumes, and it 
contains events up to his own times. No doubt further history 
has yet to be written by similar authentic writers with a vast 
knowledge and experience of the events of the great institution. 
In her book How India wrought for her freedom, Dr. Besant, much 
earlier, had written about some of the salient movements | to 
further the progress of that institution. But to a normal witness 
to the complete change of direction and plan of the freedom 
struggle after the Mahatma started his non-co-operation movement 
the entire outlook and purpose of action became. bewilderingly 


unexpected by most of the earlier leaders of the Congress. 


It is needless now for us to be dwelling upon the Gandhiji 
period of activity as some of the best writers, both in India and 
outside who' had studied with care the events, have produced 
innumerable volumes of very verified and highly-informative narra- 
tion of India’s unusually non-violent preparations for gaining the 
goal under the guidance of the apostle of Satyagraha. But it is 
only later the Congress, bearing the huge responsibility of an infant 
democracy, has not been able to retain the same high ideals of 
faith in purity and self-denial and failed in its main Strength of 
Character of individuals in command of the situation. Apart from 
the fact. that Gandhiji himself was for dissolving the Congress 
Institution, especially in view of the coming in of Congress 
tule of the country, his following showed cloven feet when it 
fame ^to. actual handling of administrative affairs. However 
cuch laudable the industrial and technological progress due 
(0 the national plans could be counted upon as the outcome 
9 the vision of a Nehruji and carried on by his successors in 
"Ying to place the country on the same level of some of the 
&dvancing countries of the world, there is the woeful lack of 
* trust ang confidence in the same manner in the leaders who 
“ame later, Why is it so is the point to be investigated. 
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Talking of South India we had in the past true men of 
earnestness with severe self-restraint and desire to serve the country 
with no more idea than bringing it forward towards the realisa. 
tion of Self-Government. Pherozeshah Mehta, Wacha, Gokhale, 
Tilak and others were as much patriotic Zof their motherland as 
the forward marchers under Gandhiji’s lead. Gandhiji himself 
owned Gokhale as his Guru, not because of Gokhale's reputation 
at the time of Gandhiji’s arrival in India from South Africa, 
but because of the purity of purpose and selflessness which actuated 
Gokhale in taking his steps of constitutional agitation against a 
Government which, despite many of its failings, had sought for a 
clean administration and individual sympathy in its service to a 
ruled people. 


In Gokhale's footsteps were some of the choice spirits of the 
age such as V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, C.Y. Chintamani, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya not to mention some of the other Northern 
personages who gathered round Gokhale's personality. When 
there happened the much-talked of Surat Congress split, V. 
Krishnaswami Aiyar of Madras, who happened then to be within 
the fold of the eminent leaders, showed the way for ending the 
stalemate consequent upon the shattered condition of the Congress 
presented at Surat. Describine the occasion, later C. Y. Chintamani, 
in an articlein 1912 in the Leader of Allahabad, felt an occasion 
to mention what Gokhale expressed on the suggestion made by 
V. Krishnaswami Aiyar for an immediate convention to be called 
by the leaders to carry on the work of the Congress: “ We have 
all studied Constitutional history; but when a practical solution 
has to be thought of, you are the genius here to find a way 
out of the difficulty." This occurs in the article on “Reminiscences 


of V. Krishnaswami Aiyar’ written just after his passing away 
in December. 


As a matter of fact, men of vision and practical outlook were 
earnestly helping that institution with their knowledge and exper 
ence. A race of well-educated and trained persons in public 
life then serve the higher interest of the Congress. Gokhale 
wanted only men of equipment in knowledge of the needs 1 
all fields of activity of the country to join the Servants of 
India Society (1906) which came into being because of Gokhale's 
desire to train such persons who would later hold positions 19 
public life and require abilities of head and heart to IU^ 
the country as administrators. The moderates, who separate 
from the main institution in 1918 and later were known 4S 
Liberals had aims for the younger Congressmen of persona 
education and preparation for the tasks ahead. Some of their 


e 
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ideals may not commend toda 


c y to those who believe in direct 
action for redressing Wrongs, 


but the Liberal outlook has some 


s am Service in public life. According 
to them, “ the spirit of behaviour implies freedom from race 


and creed prejudices and steady devotion to all that seeks justice 
between man and man, giving to the rulers the loyalty that is 
due to the law they are bound to administer, but securing at the 
same time to the people the equality which is their right under 
thelaw." This is not a complete list for emancipation of public 
spirit today but, none the less, a safe guide for them to follow. 


The younger Congressmen, who hardly familiarise themselves 
with what went before and know who were the pioneers of the 
Congress struggle for freedom, need to turn their gaze at some of the 
stalwarts who wrought the framework even for Gandhiji to fill in. 
The youngsters in the Congress have a duty 
of their predecessors and understand that. Without them the great 
movement would not have had its present glory of achievement. 
For patriotism and economic progress of this vast Sub-continent, 
even So early as the first decade of this century, leaders like Gokhale 
and Krishnaswami Aiyar strained their efforts to ensure a steady 
and continued advancement in education, social welfare, etc. To 
imagine that it is only with the non-co-operation movement the 
history of the Congress, starts is to ignore totally the real work 
done within the scope then in the field of agitation for freedom. 


to know correctly 


Young Congressmen and women today pride themselves in 
the wonderful sacrifices of the immediate past leaders, forgetting 
that in their spirit of service or sincerity the earlier leaders were 
no whit less either in their comprehension of the country's needs 
or of the abilities to be acquired for running the administration, 

€cause of a Gandhiji there was achievement of freedom quickly, 
ut how many Gandhis are there to supply, in our midst today, 
the youth with similar ideals! 


Se NTT Re 
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TIME 


Dr. BEZAWADA GOPALA REDDY 
(Rendered from the Telugu by D. Anjaneyulu ) 


It dawned as before 

To the music of chirping birds, 
With the fragrance-fed breezes ; 
With graces of 

Rosy-fingered morn. 


It dawned yesterday 
And the day before 

As it did 

A hundred years, 

A thousand years before. 


Where is Time’s beginning? 
How many millions of times 
Had it dawned, 

Enriched by the glories 

Of the seasons six, 

Their lights and shades, 
Snows and shreds of clouds 
Smiling in the cradle of 
Cooling breeze. 

But no two days are alike 
In their happenings, 

Tales and turmoils, 

Or loves and sorrows. 


Men being born from aeons past 
Are different one from another 
In. shape and form 

In voice and ways of life; 
Baffling in diversity. 
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Likewise in the millennia of days 
No day is like another ; 
Endless are the days 

But ever new; 


So are lives and deaths 
Joys and sorrows 
Loves and hates 

Cries of war and 
Songs of Peace 

They are different 

They are all different. 


Today is tomorrow's yesterday 
The day before for the day after 
A hundred years hence 
It is a hundred years past, 
This century is the 
Last century for the next; 
The present, riding the 
Chariot of Time 
Vanishes every second into the 
Dark caverns of the Past. 
Neither can we see yesterday 
Nor can we lift ber veil of darkness ; 
Her unimaginable countenance 
That dazzles today. 
Burning to ashes in the Funeral flame of darkness, 
Merges into the yester-year 
Beyond recall 
Who can count 
How many yesterdays 
Have gone into the 
Dark maw of Time! 
Who knows 
How many todays 
Have dissolved as tiny ripples 
In the sea of Time? 
How many flowers 
Have faded in spring ! 
How many drops 
Have fallen in the rainy seasons! 
* * T 


Who is drawing today 


With a power unrivalled 
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A pull irresistible ? 

What is that magnetic force ? 
To which unknown shore 

To which nameless port 

Are all the yesterdays 
Pushing the vessel of today 
Dashing against 

Some dark rocks 

And breaking asunder 

Drops into the mid sea. 


* * * 


Rather like the Sultan 

In the Arabian Nights Tales 

Who did away in the morning 

With the Damsel with whom he spent the night before 
Who is this Father Time 

Who kills today after having done with it? 

Why so lustful 

Why so blood-thirsty ! 


* * * 


Today is a bubble 

Beautiful and Multicoloured 

Floating down on the River of time 
Carrying the ashes of Death 

A single Day covers ages 

Childhood, youth and old age, 
Light.and Dark 

Many doings and undoings, 

Million Deaths 

And Million Births. 


* * $ 


| 
Today is a charming danseuse 
Dancing gracefully, 
Expressing all emotions, 
Reminding one of the burning Sun in her anger, 
Recalling the moon in her pleasure ' 
In her loveplay she scatters 
The jasmine stars in her hair 
At times with fragrant zephyrs, 
Dark rain clouds, 
And Bright Rainbows 
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At other times with the sound of gales, 
Thunders, waterfalls 

And the roar of the sea. 

Sends up the Power to dizzy heights, 
Kicks up into the Dust. 

Performs the Dance of Death 

Sings loveliest of songs, 

Dancing peacocks, singing Koels, 
Preening swans are all 

In her pleasure garden 

What has she not 

What can she not? 


hot winds 


The serpent of Time, 

Fed on the skeletons of yesterday 
Swallows Today 

Grinding it with its fearsome fangs 
Sucking it up into its capacious maw, 
Which contains dark impregnable mountains 
How many more millions of todays 
To quench its limitless Hunger? 

How many more scientific Advances 
And social Revolutions 

And how many heights to scale 
Before man could attain 

The state of eternal bliss? 


The Muse of History awake 
Maybe five millennia ago, 
The Vedas were just then born 
How much has Humanity progressed 
uring this period 
ln Literature and Philosophy 

usic and the Arts! 

he age of Science is 

9t even five centuries old ; — 

But what a record of Achievements — 
Steam engine and Electricity 
Radios, X-Rays, Aeroplanes ; 
Advances Revolutionising 
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In Medicine. and Surgery 
Human Races expanding 

Human Rights stabilising 

Liberty of Individuals and Nations 

Universal Adult suffrage 

Rise of the working class 1 
New seeds in Agriculture 

All these in recent years? 


* * * 


Thousands of laboratories striving 

To uncover Nature's mysteries. 

Each century, craning its neck to have 

A peep into Future's lineaments, 

Ensconsed on its predecessor's shoulders. 

Whither is humanity bound — 

To which soaring peaks at horizon's ends, 

To which unplumbed depths of the ocean of Knowledge? 

A thousand years or two thousand from Now 

The sun will rise as it does today 

Only with the mind's eye can he see 

How man will then be, | 
His modes. his manners, 
His ideas and endeavours 
We must hitch our wagon 
Only to tbe stars in the sky 
Humanity’s hundred petals, 
Must blossom in full; 

Man should become divine, | 
Effacing the Demon in him ; 
And elevating the humane ; 
Heralding the Golden Age 
Approaching the goal ultimate.. | 
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Srinivasa Sastri and Annie Besant - Il 
Prof. T. N. JAGADISAN 


1924 witnessed a fresh struggle for constitutional advances 
and renewed efforts at unifying the political parties towards a 
common goal. Mrs. Besant took a leading part in these en- 
deavours. She counted upon Sastri’s influential support which 
he gave readily, though the betrayal in 1923 of the British Govern- 
ment over equality of citizenship for Indians domiciled in Kenya 
had broken his heart and health. Mrs. Besant framed, in con- 
sultation with her associates. a Swaraj Constitution for India. 
This Constitution was put forward before a National Conference 
in Delhi, convened among others by the Rt. Hon'ble Srinivasa 
Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar and 
others, with Mrs. Besant as Secretary. This Conference outlined 
the essentials of a Constitution for a self-governing Dominion 
of India within the Commonwealth. 


. A National Convention was established in 1924 by the initia- 
tive of Mrs. Besant and it appointed a deputation to go to England 
consisting of Mrs. Besant, Sastri, Lady Emily Lutyens, Munshi 
Iswar Saran and some others. Sastri arrived in England with 
Mrs. Besant in May 1924, and together they addressed many 
meetings, had many interviews with important cabinet ministers, 
M. Ps. and public men and women. Mrs. Besant and Sastri were 
the leading members of a delegation which presented to the India 
Office ademand for Dominion Home Rule for India. Sastri made 
$ Most impressive, ten-minutes speech of very high praise to 
Mrs. Besant at a big demonstration held in Queen’s Hall on 
23rd July, 1924 in London to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of 
Is. Besant’s public service. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
aldane, Philip Snowden, Lord Baden-Powell and several distin- 
rite’? Members of the Fabian Society were there to pay their 
a E Writing on 17th July 1924 to Mr. Vaze of the Servants 
ndia Society, Sastri wrote: 
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“On the 23rd I have to speak at a celebration. Mrs 
Besant completes 50 years of public service. I will not grudge 
praise — why should I?” 


Recalling this meeting in his speech on Mrs. Besant in October 
1943, Sastri said : 

«The most remarkable feature of the gatbering was that 
upon the platform, with intent to speak, there were about 
tweuty people, each representing one activity in which he 
or she had been associated in the very early days with Dr. 
Besant. When the meeting was over and you remembered 
the speeches, strictly bearing upon issues in question, you 
noticed that they were all so diverse. The tributes made it 
clear that Dr. Besant had devoted herself and her early life 
to work of a diversified character in many departments, for 
many purposes in greatly varying circumstances and condi- 
tions, and that wherever she laboured she left a mark which 
those associated with her could never afterwards forget." 


It is of the deepest interest to study, though briefly, the nuances 
of the relative relationship in which Sastri stood to Besant and 
Gandhi and also to note the attitude of Gandhi and Besant to 
each other. Sastri, though he had his vital differences with Gandhi, 
regarded him as a Colossus among men by virtue of a blameless 
character, exalted idealism and saintly asceticism. He regarded 
Mrs. Besant too as a Titan among human beings. There was a 
romantic bond of friendship and brotherhood between Gandhi 
and Sastri, the like of which is almost impossible to meet among 
people who differed so widely and fundamentally in politics. Mrs. 
Besant’s attitude to Sastri was one of deep affection as that of a 
mother and admiration for his intellectual gifts and brilliant 
statesmanship.  Sastri stood in good relationship with both of 
them. So both Gandhi and Besant wrote and spoke intimately 
to Sastri of the other. In a letter, dated 18 March, 1920, he told 
Sastri of the invitation of Mrs. Besant to join the All-ladia Home 
Rule League, and of his reply: 


“J have told them at my time of life and with views firmly 
formed on several matters, I could only join an organization 
to affect its policy and not be affected by it. This does not 
mean that I would not keep or that I do not have an OP^ 
mind to receive new light. I simply wish to emphasise ue 
fact that any new light will have to be specially dazzling U' 
order to entrance me.” 

Besant. 


If Gandhi was a man of definite views, so was Mrs- other- 
e 


They never hit it off, though each had a deep respect for th 
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If Gandhi heard his “ inner voice ^. Mrs. Besant heard the “march- 
ing orders ” from her Guru in the astral body, dwelling in the 
Himalayas. Sastri who had a rational approach to all things, 
in spite of his deep and rich inheritance of the Spiritual heritage of 
India, stood away from such Supra-mundane attitudes and adopted 
the motto “ Prove all things, hold fast to that which is true.” An 
incident which occurred in 1915 is revealing. Gandhi, the Hero 
of the South African India Struggle and the prophet of Satyagraha, 
visited Madras in that year. There was a most enthusiastic welcome 
to him from the citizens of Madras. Mrs. Besant went to the railway 
station to join with the large group that received him. She also 
met him and invited him to visit the Theosophical Society in Adyar 
and be her guest. which he did on the 27th April 1915. Sastri 
was present at the reception. Recalling this occasion, he said : 


“When Mrs. Besant was much past the prime of life she 
still had so much vigour, her mind worked so clearly, that 
we were all struck one night by the marvellous way in which 
she was reciting a patriotic poem written by James Russell 
Lowell. I think it was 700 to 1000 lines that she recited. 
It was after dinner. She had asked Mr. Gandhi to be her 
guest that day. Half Madras was there, and his wife too. 
We had a wonderful gathering. It was a sight for the gods 
to see Mrs. Besant, robed as though she was 30 years old, 
come and take a place as the principal reciter. We did not 
know of it till then. When she said, Iam going to recite 
this poem ", we were taken by surprise. No note in her 
hand, no book near her, and we could see nobody acting 
as prompter. But, mind you. she recited the whole of that 
poem without a pause, without one moment of hesitation, 
Word coming after word, line following line. and filling your 
fars and hearts at the same time, with the power of true 
stirring poetry. It was a song of patriotism. She felt some- 
how with Mr. Gandhi before her and hundreds of other 
People that if she could recite this poem and if there could 
be one seed of true patriotism cast in a psychological moment, 
not directly but with time in her favour, there would be 
Some good result following. It was a wonderful performance. 

never can forget it however long I live. Her voice was 
Strong. Tt was full, and she threw so much energy, so much 
rendering of the heart into what she was saying that you 
heard every word, you understood every sentence, and you 
felt every throb of emotion. This was, mind you, when she 
Was in her '"Sixties, ” 


Sastri’s account leaves out a curious episode. Gandhi, far 
emg impressed by the great efforts taken by Mrs. Besant 
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to entertain and honour him, was repelled by the splendour of 
the occasion and what he deemed to be the inappropriate 
luxury of the surroundings of the Theosophical Society. He 
left unceremoniously, that very night, back to the city of Madras, 
in spite of G. A. Natesan’s and Sastri’s persuasions to stay 
on. Writing to Mr. D. V. Gundappa on 17, September, 1923, 
Sastri writes : 


* Mrs. Besant and Gandhi have each ina different way, 
enslaved our people's minds, made them superstitious and 
feminine. With a vast amount of good to their credit, they 
have done this great disservice: and one Sometimes wonders 
whether it was worthwhile. But the scales come down deci- 
sively on the good side, I think. And they strongly dislike 


each other. 


Once, do you know the episode ? Gandhi was invited to 
stay at Adyar and reluctantly stayed overnight. At a recep- 
tion after dinner, Mrs. Besant appeared with blazing jewels 
and in beautiful silk. The ascetic was shocked and left 
unceremoniously next morning! (Actually the same night. ) 


I have heard each strongly disapproving the other. Did | 
each recognise a quack in the other? There is much in — 4 
Gandhi which a penetrating student of human nature must 
classify as conscious subtlety or jesuitry as Mr. Gokhale used 
to call it, not for fun, but in sober earnest.” 


It fell to Sastri’s lot to differ often from his dearest and 
most respected friends. In 1924, there was an outbreak of anar- 
chical activity in Bengal, and Government took fright and at the 
instance of Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, the Viceroy 
passed the Bengal Ordinance, which in the opinion of Sastri was 
in some respects worse than the Rowlatt Act. Mrs. Besant approved 
of the Bengal Ordinance of November 1924, while Sastri opposed 
it and wrote a spirited article in the Servant of India which 
brought him a chorus of approval from Congress and Swarajist 
circles. Sastri explained his position to Mrs. Besant in a long 
letter, which is quoted below: 


Bangalore City; 


November 4. 1924. 
Dear friend, 


I feel I owe it to you to convey my feeling that 0n gre 


recent Bengal events our views diverge. The Ordinance 
mulgated by the Viceroy and about to be embodied as @ 
of permanent legislation in Bengal is in reality the Ro 
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Jegislation just as it was introduced in the old Imperial Legis 
lative Council and before it was amended in the Kee 
committee. You remember how every non-official member of 
the time, nominated as well as elected, voted against the 
measure and how even several officials declared privately to 
us that they would have voted on our side if they had been 
free. This Rowlatt Act is really the origin of most of our 
political troubles today; and we have all said it times with- 


out number. To say a good word for the Ordinance now 
is a violent break with the past. 


Poor Lord Lytton is ina sad plight. He is faced with 
an acute situation. Extraordinary legislation is unavoidable. 
It need not, however, be so drastic as it is. To get hold of 
a person without warrant and lock him up somewhere with- 
out intending ever to bring him to trial is the negation of 
citizenship. It is impossible to give such a power to the 
Indian Executive. They have again and again showna com- 
plete lack of self-restraint and callousness to public opinion, 
Provided a cloak of legality can be thrown over their actions 
they do not mind how far they go. You yourself can recall 
a few dozen cases of extreme hardship and even cruelty not many 
years ago, for which, notwithstanding most earnest exertions, 
you were not able to obtain much relief. 


Reading and Lytton are personally nice and charming 
gentlemen. Unfortunately the bureaucracy is so strong and the 
Government of India, in England and in India, is such a 
pitiless machine that even good-natured potentates are powerless 
for good. They may delay; they may mitigate; but these 
achievements would be altogether too small in comparison with 
the tremendous evil which they sanction. And poor fellows, 
even these small achievements must be kept secret: and they 
cannot get credit for them. No doubt it is more their mis- 
fortune than their fault. But however gently we deal with 
them, it is impossible, so I feel it, to uphold them in their 
public action. 


You will forgive me one candid observation. It gives 
me no pleasure to make it. The chances of the Unity Con- 
ference which you are about to convene in the third week of 
this month are greatly diminished by what you have written 
in New India on this topic. Perhaps. you knew the cost and 
Made up your mind to pay it. Personally I feel that a blunder 
has been made and has deprived us of the fruit of much 
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Let me sum up in a few sentences the big things you 
have done for making united action possible. On landing in 
Bombay, you began to write and speak about unity, interviewed 
Gandhi and half-consented to spin. Sapru and I and others 
did not like this last item, and we all hoped that somehow or 
other it would never be brought into operation. Besides you 
have now adopted the expression “ Round Table Conference ” 
although at one time we quarrelled with its implications. The 
National Convention, which was to be all-comprehensive and 
afford room even for the Swarajist who was pledged to wrecking 
the Reforms, became one of the several organisations which 
ousht to send delegates to another body which would draft 
the Indian Constitution. Instead of the legislatures being in 
the centre of the picture as we had originally intended, a 
select assortment of a century of leading men, selected by a 
score of eminent persons, is to arrive at momentous decisions 
in the name of India. This great change in the programme 
which. in my judgement, cannot but prejudicially affect the 
moral authority of its work, was adopted in Delhi (as you 
told me) at the instance of Messrs Nehru and Das. 


I do not make complaint. 1 have indeed no right to do 
so. Not being in touch with you, I cannot expect to know 
of each move in time Still in their totality now, these moves 
towards united action form such a great change that I doubt 
that I should have approved it if I had known. Neverthe- 
less, believe me, my anxiety for united action was so great 
that I cheerfully acquiesced in your recent attempt and hoped 
with all my heart that your sacrifices and your exertions would 
bring about the end we have so much at heart. You can, 
therefore, imagine how much I grieve that our views on 
the present Bengal situation should threaten the edifice of 
unity which you were building up; I recognise not only their 
sincerity — forgive my seeming impertinence — but from one 
point of view, their justness. I likewise appreciate the tact 
and delicacy with which you have expressed them. I trust 
they will not be lost onthe Bengal Swarajists. Still, in view 
of my partin the agitation of the Rowlatt Bill, I do not find 
it possible now to countenance a mere reproduction of it 
and itis painfulto me to haveto takea line different from 


yours on this occasion. Believe me, I will not allow it to mar 
the cordiality of our fellowship. ” 


With sincerest regards as ever, 


Yours affectionately 
V. S, SRINIYASA SASTRI 
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To this letter, Mrs. Besant Wrote a detailed reply 


Be explaining 
her position. paning 


Adyar, 


5th No b : 
Reet friend, vember, 1924 


Iam grieved by your letter, but it can't be helped It is 
part of my job to stand against secret conspiracy, and I dm 
taking exactly the same ground that I took in 1915 and when 
the Rowlatt Bill was passed. That Bill made a person liable 
to arrest if he had in his pocket a revolutionary leaflet, and 
was a continuation of the Defence of India Act after the war 
was over. This Ordinance is very carefully guarded and the 
crimes given in the schedules on 65, 34, 12 are ail definite 
crimes. The Legislative Council made the Rowlatt Bill apply 
only to revolutionaries and both Gaadhi and I agreed that 
there was then nothing init we could disregard. So he broke 
other laws instead, as a pretext. À 


Surely you are mistaken in saying that a man may be locked 
up without even bringing him to trial. Within a month, at 
longest, the evidence must be laid before two Judges ( Sessions ) 
of 5 years experience and in Writing on the Ordinance this 
morning (before l had your letter) I pointed out that the 
accused should be present. 


Probably the R. T. Conference will not take place, at 
least I have had no answer from Das, Nehru & Co. But that 
does not touch our Convention. It was distinctly agreed 
that there was to be no interference with other organisations, 

. l propose to call the Convention in December, before the party 
organisations meet and I am trying to get in the reports of 
the Committee. Our Convention is composed of past and 
present members of Councils almost entirely. We shall draw 
our Bill and if the others won't come and help, they can stay 
Out. Our Bill will go to the Committee as promised, but I 
Wanted others to join. 


AS ever 
ANNIE BESANT. 


Sastri again wrote in reply to Mrs. Besant. 


Bangalore, 
November 6, 1924. 


Dear friend, 


If I write again on the Viceroy's Ordinance, it is only to 
Clear up two points on which no misunderstanding need arise. 
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It is true Gandhi did not select the Rowlatt Act for 
civil disobedience. He could not have selected it, for then 
he should have made up his mind to conspire and participate 
in revolutionary crime. But he started his Satyagraha 
campaign against it, all the same with consequences that 
have not yet ceased. We discountenanced his Satyagraha, 
but did not yield to him in our detestation of the Act 


or the vigour of our denunciation. 


The preventive part of the Ordinance is better than the 
corresponding part of the Rowlatt Actin one particular — 
the omission of Sections 124 A and 153 A. Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Government were on this point guilty of a degree of 
perversity which was not understandable, for these sections had 
not been suggested even by the Rowlatt Committee. Butin 
another respect the original Act was better — it limited detention 
and other action to one year in the first instance and two 
years in any case. 


Iam not wrong in saying that, under the Ordinance, deten- 
tion without trial may be indefinite as to time. No time 
limitis made to the orders (including internment, externment 
and imprisonment ) under Section 12. The fifteen days and 
the month that you refer to are in respect of the detention 
made by an officer, without previous orders from the Loca] 
Government, under Section 14 — a very different matter. Even 
these periods are in great excess of the power given to police 
officers in ordinary cases. 


Nor can the reference of the case with Government's 
records and the detenu's answers, if furnished by him, to the 
study and report of two persons of judicial experience be 
described by any stretch of language as a trial. Government 
is not bound to accept the opinion of these persons, any 
more than these persons are bound to hear the detenu Or, 
his pleader, or even record their reasons for their opinion, 
or communicate their opinions or their reasons to the detenu. 
Under the Rowlatt Act the provision was not better in sub- 
stance, but the investigating authority was composed better 
and more explicit facilities were. provided on the detenu's 
behalf for the obtaining of information. 


Yours very sincerely, 
V. S. SRINIVASAN 


Sastri's health broke down seriously towards the end of 1924 and 


Mrs. Besant wrote to him a letter of tender solicitude for his health. 
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Madras, 
December 8, 1924. 


dear Srinivasan, 


Iam -grieved to hear that you are not doing well. Please 
do not come to the National Convention at the smallest 
risk to your most valuable health. We all know that you 
we ld come, if you could. As soon as I have the Draft Bill 
priuted I will send it to you for comments, etc. We shall 
have another meeting at Delhi when the Indian legislature is 
sitting, and then, if you take care of yourself, we shall have 
the great help of your presence. 


With affectionate regards. 


^ As ever, 
ANNIE BESANT 


Again she wrote from Madras on December 10, 1924. 
dear Srinivasan, 


Thanks for your letter. Though we shall all and I parti- 
cularly miss you much, I am yet glad that you would not risk 
the journey. I will send you on Tej Bahadur's and Siva 
Rao's Draft Bill. Tt is useful to have it as a basis for discus- 
sion. Also, I will send you our Franchises Report, now being 
printed off. 


I do not propose to make any alteration in our proceedings 
because of the Bombay Conference Committee. I will help 
them as much as I can, but will go steadily on with our own 
work. I entirely agree with what you say on the matter. I 
think our next meeting should be in Delhi when the Legislature 
is sitting, unless we find at Bombay that an immediate meeting 
is necessary. 2: 


Take care of yourself, dear friend, 


With affectionate regards, 
ANNIE BESANT 


Sastri's health so deteriorated and the condition of his heart 
gave room for anxiety that on the advice of doctors he resigned 
from the Indian Legislative Council. There was a chrous of 
Tegret combined with hopes and prayers for Sastri’s full recovery 
“nd early return to public life. Mrs, Besant wrote an affection- 


“ALE letter, 
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Government House, 
Calcutta, June 15, 1925 


My dear Srinivasan, 


I have been so rushed to get through in time that I have 
not been able to write to you. I am very grieved that you 
cannot go to Delhi, but it would be madness to take the risk 
and as Simla is also barred, I think you do right to resign, 
But my hope is that the complete rest will give you back to 
India and to us for the coming years. A good deal of this 
year will go in for preliminaries and useless squabbles “while 
the Swaraj party transforms itself. C. R. Das is very ill and 
in a precarious state. s 


Opinions are divided on my letter regarding revival of old 
Congress. Unless the Liberal leaders take it up, I shall do 
nothing, as the National Convention will carry on steadily 
whatever happens. But the Liberals, although pledged, do very 
little in that. 


I leave here tonight for Benares and go on thence to Delhi 
on the 23rd. My Delhi address is C/o Lady Emily Lutyens, 
Architects’ Camp, Raisina, Delhi. 


Sapru says that the 13th to 20th February * may" suit 
him for Convention. Solam issuing out notices for February 
14. It is difficult for me to be so long away, but the time 
and cost of journeys backward and forward between Madras 
and Delhi are prohibitive. 


Yours with affectionate regards, 
ANNIB BESANT 


Mrs. Besant was a kind hostess whose liberality. knew no 
bounds. Sastri experienced her tender hospitality when Mrs. Besant 
lodged him in one of her beautiful cottages in the shady vicinity 
of the river Adyar and nursed him back to health. I have heard 
Sastri speak of Mrs. Besant’s solicitude for his comfort, concern 
for his health and how sheused to bring him every morning 
punctually at 6 o° clock hot coffee which she herself had prepared. 
She gently knocked at the door and said “Srinivasa, here is you! 
cup of coffee”, and made enquiries if he had a restful night- 
'Sastri described to me the way she prepared a-heavy' décoction 
and made coffee with only a few drops put in the milk. - 


rei Sastri had the opportunity of meeting George. Bernard St aw 
and hearing his wonderful praise of Annie Besant- Recalline 


tat. 


: 


his meeting with G, B, Shaw, Sastri said ; i] 
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“Once in South Africa I had the singular good luck t 
have as my fellow-guest nolessa person than George Ber " 
Shaw. He told me at the luncheon that he had pum 
Dr. Besant in her early youth, and he testified to two quate 
of hers which. we were afterwards to know at every turn in 
this country. He said she was a woman of tremendous ener 
she was capable of bearing the burden of three men, and E 
worked day and night without intermission and all on a ver 
high level of efficiency. It was marvellous to hear such te 
mony from George Bernard Shaw. He said more to me. He 
said of her oratory that even in the early days it was nearly 
as perfect as we knew it to bein this country when she had 
practised the art for a great many years. He singled out the 

| qualities of simplicity and directness and also of the most 

perfect clarity of expression. ” 


In closing this study of the relationship of Sastri to -Mrs 
Besant, I would like the readers to remember that they both ranked 
among-the ñoblest of human beings and that they both achieved 
peaks of greatness and, -above all, they both wrought for the 
Freedom of India and at the same time for the emancipation of 
mankind. Both of them were seen and heard in the great councils 
of the world and parliaments of men. They have a lasting message 
for humanity. They belong not only to the galaxy of the Founders 
of India’s Freedom but to the everlasting race of humanists who 
allure mankind ahead to peace and harmony. 
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A POET INDEED HE WAS 


Prof. P. P. SHARMA 


a 


He gave of himself freely to all who camc 
Living like a poet he was 
Rushing to save one man from falling 
Into the chasm yawning below 

Lifting yet another from the track 

When the train came chugchugging by 
Never counting the cost 

Never brooding on the loss 

Suffered by the Muse he adored. 


He ridiculed the saint who kept himself in tact unspent 
On the trials and tribulations of the week. 

He called him a stone unaffected that remains 

Past. the swirling waters of the stream. 

The votary who worships at the shrine 

His eyes closed and breath suspended 

Accumulating the merits for the hereafter 

The poet decreed depraved beyond redemption 


When a frail man hove in sight 

Trailing behind him grimy-visaged woe-begone folks 
Baring his chest to an arrogant empire 

Kindling with vision a moribund mass 

Touching the sick where it ached them most 

He fell prostrate at his feet and called him a god. 


When fire had left white scars on his hands 

As-he-could not just look on when a woman was burning 
His opponents called him a leper in derison 

- His eyes overflowed with forgiveness as the eyes of one o5 
= pee the cross: 


A poet indeed he was for he lived poetry — 
All his life was a consecration and a song 

He was too busy living poetically 

To keep count of the poems he wrote. 

Don’t judge him by the books he has left us 


em erm 
That's a criterion for the pedestrian, 
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THE SKY LAMP 


(Short story ) 


JAYASHANKAR PRASAD 
( Translated from Hindi by Dr. Ravi S. Varma, 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur ) 


“Captive!” 

* Who's there? Don’t disturb. Let me sleep!” 

“Don’t you wish to escape?” 

“ Not now; only when I wake up. Keep quiet!” 

“The right moment might slip by then. ” 

“It’s. very cold. Could you just spread a blanket over 
me and save me from this chill?” 

“ A storm is gathering. It is the most opportune 
moment. I have loosened my bonds today.” 

“Then, are you a captive yourself? " 

“ Yes. Don't speak loudly. There are only ten sailors: 
and guards on this row-boat, "' 

“Can we have arms? 

* Sure. Could you cut the rope fastening us to the great 
ship?” 

“Why not?” 


Angry waves rocked the sea and the two prisoners rolled 
nearer each other. One of them freed himself and started un- 
fastening the other's bonds. A gentle spray from rollicking waves 
Breeted them and exhilerated their joy of deliverance. The thm 
of emancipation locked them into. a loving and abrupt embrace. 
Both of them had extricated themselves from their bonds under 
the cover of darkness. When an exuberance of joy prompted the 
Second prisoner to hug the first one still closer. he spluttered in 
Surprise, * What? You are a woman!” 


“Ts it a sin to be a woman?” retorted the first prisoner 
Plucking herself from his close embrace. 
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“Where are the arms? Your name due 
“ Champa !” 

Between the star-spangled dark blue sky and the purple ocean 
the wind was raving madly; darkness aggravated its ferocity. The 
ocean was howling and roaring and the boat bobbed on the 
waves. The woman crawled cautiously towards a sailor dead in 
sleep, pulled his long knife from its case and crept back to her 
companion. The helmsman on the ship shouted ** Storm!” 


An emergency call.was bugled and everyone except the young 
prisoner who lay listless became alert. Some pulled at the ropes 
and others started lowering the sails. In the tumult that ensued, 
the young prisoner rolled towards the rope tethering the boat to 
the ship. The dark clouds veiled the stars, the waves rolled on 
madly and the mighty ocean grunted fiercely. . A strong and 
fearful storm gathered and rocked the boat with the fury of a 
demon angrily tossing a ball. 


With a sudden jerk the boat tore asunder from the ship and 
both the prisoners burst into laughter unmindful of the imminent 
danger; but in the thunderous and ear-splitting noise created by 
the swelling sea none could hear them. 


-^- The day dawned and a pleasant light filled the vast expanse 
of the ocean. Under this soothing touch of tender golden sun- 
rays calm and peaceful ripples seemed to smile. The quiet and 
still sea was breathing noiselessly. The sailors failed to descry 
the great ship which had disappeared with the storm. The prisoners 
rejoiced over their newly-won freedom. 


“ Buddhagupta! Who unlocked and released you ?” demanded 
the Chief Sailor. - 

“Look here," and flashing his knife, Buddhagupta replied* 
“This knife freed me!" 


MS Pil again put you under arrest," grinned the Chief Sailor. 
“But on whose behalf? Manibhadra, the Captain of the ship, 


„must be resting somewhere at the bottom. of the deep sea. . Re- 
member, now I am the master of this boat.” er 


7 You? Séa-pirate Buddhagupta; master of this boat? NO. 
SCS OE the astonished Chief and looked for his sea 
knife, but Champa had already relieved him of it. Stung by ? 
rancorous wrath he sprang aside. 


“I challenge you to a duel; the winner shall command the 


boat." And Buddhagupta beckoned t hand him 
over his kmife. ao 5 Champa to ha 
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A fierce scuffle ensued. Both were heaving with ‘swift agility 
and tried to vanquish the other with ingenious and artful 
manoeuvres. Clenching his knife between his teeth, Buddha- 
gupta craftily contrived to free his hands. Champa watched 
the two veterans with wonder and awe but the | other 
sailors did not feel sorry for them. Buddhagupta surreptitiously 
caught the Chief’s hand holding the knife. and with an ear-splitting 
whistle pulled him at the waist and knocked him down. The 
victorious Buddhagupta’s knife gleamed in the morning sunlight 
and the Chief’s eyes wide with imminent danger begged for life: 


“Speak! Do you fallin with me now?” asked Buddhagupta; 


“Yes, my lord! I am your bond slave: I swear by the Sea 
God; You will never find me treacherous and ungrateful. T 
promise ! ” S US 

Buddhagupta released him. 


Champa moved towards the young sea-robber and with her 
kindly looks and gentle patting dispelled the smarting pain his 
wounds were causing him. Crimson blood drops. on Buddhagupta's 
stalwart and swarthy body glistened with joy of his victory. 


After a little pause, Buddhagupta asked, “ Where are we?" 


“Far off the shore of Bali; perhaps near a new island less 
frequented by Indian sailors. The Ceylonese traders enjoy 
supremacy there. " 


“How long will it take us to reach there ? ” 


"Two days, if the wind is favourable. We have enough 
food for these days. " 


Suddenly the Chief Sailor called a warning to the sailors and 
himself took up the oars. “ There is a submerged rock here: 
we might wreck on it if we are not careful," he informed Buddha- 
gupta. 


* Why did these people make you a slave girl?" | 


“ Manibhadra, the Captain of the ship, had an evil eye on 
me!” 


“Where do you hail from?” 

“Tam a Rajput maid from the city of Champa on the bank 
of the river Jamuna. My father was a watchman in the Service 
of Manibhadra. I had lost my mother and accompanied my 
father on the boat. For the past eight years the sea has been 
my home. When your gang. attacked us, my father killed seven 
“fa-robbers and then a fatal wound sent him to the bottom 
otithe sea. For over a month I have been leading a forlorn 
and miserable life between the blue sky and the purple 
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ocean: ever haunted by a solitary seclusion. Alas! my 
parents ! .. ..Manibhadra, one day impudently articulated 
his licentious desires and when T rebuffed and rebuked him, he 
took me a prisoner. " Champa incensed with suppressed anger. 


“J also belong to a Rajput clan of Tamralipti, Champa; but 
ill-luck has driven me to the sea to live the life of a robber. 
What are your plans now?” 

“I have left my future unplanned and undirected. It may 
blow me wherever it pleases. "' And she raised her eyes towards 
the vast firmament and gazed there aimlessly. Her cheeks didn't 
glow with the faintest radiance of desire but her motionless 
eyes gleamed with a childlike faith. This sent a shiver through 
the steel frame of the pirate who traded in death and disaster. 
A sense of awe coupled with mysterious reverence touched and 
inspired the first ripples of youth in his heart. Crimson rays 
of late evening sun descended in a swirl on the vast expanse 
of the ocean. Champa’s dishevelled hair flowed like a cascade 
on her back and conjured up before the cruel and callous sea- 
robber a vision of the daughter of the Sea God Varuna draped 
in divine glory. Out of a weird and uncanny curiosity he peeped 
into his heart and discerned there an ineffable font of benign 
compassion. 


* We have reached our journey’s end and must make à 
landing !" The Chief Sailor announced. 


The boat touched the island shore and Champa fearlessly 
jumped on to it; other sailors followed suit. 


* As the island has remained nameless so far," declared 
Buddhagupta, let us christen it ‘ Champa °. 


Champa beamed into a smile. 
Five long years elapsed. 


Brilliant winter stars twinkling on the dark sky appeared 
like flowers and parched rice blown up by the winter-goddess to 
celebrate the victorious march of the moon and to pronounce 
benediction on her. Champa, who had blossomed forth into 4 
fine and vivacious damsel, was one day sitting on a high wal] 
of the island palace and trying to light an earthen lamp. She 
circumspectly put the lighted lamp in a mica case and with 
her tender fingers gently pulled the string. The lamp case began 
to rise high and Champa’s joyful eyes watched its course. She 
was pulling the string slowly so that she could see her lamp case 
join the company of twinkling stars and be lost among them 
playfully, But it wasjust a wishful thinking and she cast her 


gm 


$ 
eyes down, | 
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Before her eyes lay the fathomless ocean: bathed in soft 
moonlight. The submerged rocks were tossing up diamonds and 
sapphires for the daughters of Varuna to play with and those 
illusory apparitions disappeared leaving behind them a trail of 
gentle laughter. The fishermen were playing on their pipes in some 
distant corner and the whole atmosphere was teplete with their 
sweet music. Champa saw her lamp case reflected into the deep 
moving waters of the ocean; but the reflection was intermittantly 
broken by gentle ripples. The lamp case whirled in circles to 
achieve perfection and wholeness, but in vain. Lost in thoughts 
she rose and finding no one nearby called out to Jaya. 


A dark young aborigine maid stood before her chuckling and 
her pearl white teeth sparkled like stars on the dark blue sky. She 
addressed Champa as ** queen " for so had Buddhagupta ordained. 
Champa sent her to find out when the Great Sailor was expected 
back home. 


The wind blowing from far off lands sought refuge under the 
recesses of the folds of Champa’s shawl. It sent a thrill through 
her heart and made her quiver. Unmindful of her surroundings 
she was ruminating over past remembrances when a swarthy young- 
man gently patted her on the back. She gave a start and turned 
to face him. ‘‘ Buddhagupta!" spluttered from her mouth. 


“Have you lost your wits? You are lighting a clay lamp, 
sitting over here. Does it befit you?” 


“To propitiate the insatiate ocean and its God sleeping on a 
milky bed, should I ask the servant girls to light the lamp?” 


"It surprises me! Whom do you think your lamp will guide 
on the dark seas ? Do you wish to illumine the path of your Lord?” 


“ May be! He also often deviates from the right track and 
erms; or else why should he have proffered such luxuries on 
Buddhagupta 92 


* Don't you like them, Champa ? You are the queen of this 
island, ” 


“Release me from this prison house, will you? Now the whole 
trade of Bali, Java and Sumatra is under your sway, Great Sailor ; 
but T fondly remember the days when you had only one small boat 
and we leq an insoucient and happy life peddling our wares on 
and around the shores of Champa. Often our boat frolicked on the 
Pevtul ripples of this sea in the dusky light of the day dawn or 
UM € glitter of twinkling stars. Buddhagupta, on that lonely 
y expanse, when the sailors were asleep and the lamps went 

ut, Why did we, broken with the fatigue of the day’s hard 
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labour, wrap ourselves in sails and gazed at each other........., That 
sweet canopy of stars...... R 


. “But Champa, now we have better means of moving about 
You gave me life; you are my proud possession, my treasure!” 


* No! You might have given up piracy but your heart still 
burns with cruelty, avarice and desire. You scoff at the mention 
of God, and deprecate my sky lamp. Sailor, have you forgotten 
how we longed for a single ray of light on that dreadful stormy 
night ? I wishfully remember my childhood days: when my father 
went to sea on service, my mother put a small clay lamp in a 
bamboo basket and hung it high on the bank of the Jamuna. 
She prayed to God to take care of her sailor-husband and bring 
him back to the right path whenever he missed his way. And 
when my father returned home after long absence he would say, 
* O pious lady, your prayers have guarded me in times of great 
peril on the sea. ‘This filled her with joy.’ Oh, Sailor, this is 
how I cherish the memory of my mother. But my father ... Sea- 
pirate, you put him to death; you slew him... Get away from here. 
Suddenly she glowed with unrestrained rage. The Great Sailor 
had never imagined she hated him so bitterly from the core of 
her heart. He rose on his feet and smiled. 


* What is all this, Champa? You will be unwell. Please go 
to bed and rest" said he but Champa sauntered madly with her 
fists clenched tightly. 

On the lovely sea beach the waves are breaking against the 
shore and returning quietly. Journeying towards the west the 
sun has grown pale and the sea with its calm deep resignation 


appears to belost in meditation like a recluse unmindful ofthe 
piercing sunbeams. 


Strolling on the sea beach Champa and Jaya came to the edge 
of the shore and enjoyed the sight of the glorious sea. A gentle 
breeze prompted by the sea waves ruffled their dress. Jaya clapped 
and a small boat appeared near the shore ; they both boarded it 
and the sailor got off. Jaya took the oars. Reflecting on her 


past, Champa wished to lose her identity in the vast loneliness 
filling the void. 


* Before my eyes lies the vast expanse of water so cool and 
refreshing, but unable to quench the thirst of my heart; can I 
drink it? No. Then should I scream and groan like the sea 
which rumbles with anguish and breaks on the shore? Or should 
Ifade out like the burning orb of the sun which sinks into the 
sea and disappears?" And lo! the sun, red with rage and I 
dipped into the sea; firsta quarter, then halfand then the who 


z : ay. 
of it. Champa uttered a deep sigh and turned her face away 
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-boat of the Great Saj i 
The pleasure eat Sailor was drawing close i 
7 m ( 
boat. Buddhagupta leaned from his boat and stretched his a 


Champa clapsed it and jumped into his boat to sit beside him 


«It is not safe to row on this side in Sucha small boat 
The submerged rock is somewhere here and supposing your baat 
struck against it or rode over it, then...9” 


“Jt would be the best moment for me, Buddhagupta! You 
don't know, how earnestly 1 desire to be engulfed by the sea than 
remain enthralled in the citadel you have raised round me." 


“Ah! Champa, you are so cruel and cynical. Say a word 
of command and then see what Buddhagupta can do for you! 
He has discovered for you a new island with new people and 
raised. a new state. You can once again put his fidelity on trial 
and...If you ask, Champa, he can tear open his breast and pluck- 
ing.out his heart with his own hands can hurl it into the deepest 
sea! " The Great Sailor whose name echoed through the skies 
of Bali, Java and Champa causing terror among the wild winds, 
knelt before Champa, with his eyes suffused and glistening with tears. 


The soft yellow evening light playing on the verdurous hill- 
top yonder and its restful gentle shadows in that vast expanse of 
water created not only a bewitching natural scene but a weird 
dreamland. The mysterious blue web of enchantment reverberated 
with a series of soft warbling and gentle cooing. The whole 
horizon seemed doused in a maddening wine. A thousand blue 
lilies suddenly raised their heads and swayed by their hypnotic 
sweet scent, Champa held Buddhagupta by the hands and clasped 
him in an eternal embrace like the sea which rolls into the sky 
at the horizon. This sudden embrace quickened her feelings of 
revenge and she drew out her dagger from under her blouse. 
* Buddhagupta, I wish to bury this dagger of revenge deep down 
in the fathomless sea. My capricious heart has played mischief 
with me; it has duped and deceived me a hundred times." For 
4 moment the dagger flashed in the faint evening light glow, 
Plerced the sheet of water and disappeared into the unknown depths. 


> “Should I feel reassured that I have been forgiven today?” 
Impetuously asked the Great Sailor in a tremulous voice filled 
With emotion. 


"Feel reassured! No. Never. Buddhagupta, I have lost faith 
Ie myself; I have failed to win over my heart; then how can I 
“Sure you? I detest you but I can sacrifice myself for you. 
aes Shrouds me, O Sea-pirate! I love you." She flushed 
nd tears long-restrained in her eyes silently rolled down her cheeks. 
int The evening with its splendorous sweet dreams slowly passed 
"© the cruel jaws of darkness. The Great Sailor heaved out a 


in 


a 
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long pent up sigh and said, “To preserve and perpetuate the 
memory of these blissful moments of my life, I shall erect a light- 
house, Champa. Here, yonder, on that hill. May be it illumines 
the dusky-evening of my life!” 

On the other end of Champa, there was a series of delightful 
ridges stretching far into the sea. The native islanders of Champa 
had gathered on these ridges which were doused and often 
embossomed by the playful sea waves and were holding festive 
celebrations. Champa adorned as the forest goddess was carried 
in an open palanquin flanked by a contingent of soldiers from 
Tamralipti. 


The festivities today were being held to inaugurate a strong 
and invulnerable lighthouse that had been erected on the hill-top 
for the guidance of the sailors of Champa. Standing at the 
entrance of the lighthouse, Buddhagupta, helped Champa alight 
from the palanquin and together they walked into the lighthouse. 
Sweet music flowing from pipes and bugles and the beating of 
drums greeted them. Sylvan girls embellished with wreaths and 
crowns of fragrant wild flowers, standing in rows, swirled into 
a dance and showered flowers on them. 


Peeping through the top window of the lighthouse, Champa 
enquired of Jaya wherefrom she had collected forest girls in such 
a large number. 

“Don’t you know, our ‘queen’ is marrying today!” said 
Jaya chuckling to herself. 

Buddhagupta was watching the vast expanse of the sea with 
rapt adoration. Champa gently patted him on the back and 
asked if it was true. 


* Can be, if you wish! You little know how long I have 
restrained a smouldering volcano in my breast!" 

* Don't tell me that, Great Sailor! Have you planned revenge 
on me: a poor and helpless lass?” 


“J did not slay your father, Champa. He fell a victim to 
another pirate’s attack.” 


* Ah! Could I convince myself of this? That would be the 
happiest day in my life; the most-cherished moment and in spite 
of your malignant savagery and astrocious wickedness, you would 
rise to great heights in my estimation! ” 


When Jaya had left, Buddhagupta and Champa gazed at each 
other in the loneliness that filled that narrow cell. Touching Champa’s 
feet, Buddhagupta poured out his feelings in a sigh, “ Champ: 
cut off from our motherland India, we are adored like Lord 
Indra and his queen by these simple aborigines but some banefe 
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curse has so far precluded our union, | wishfully remember that 
land of seers ; that glory incarnate. It haunts me ever moment 
put I can’t go there. Do you know why? In spite of al the E 
that has been heaped on me, I still feel a pauper at heart Fine 
cold and petrified heart of mine melted once like a moonstone cies 
you abruptly embraced me.. 

S Champa, l have no faith in God or sin; I am averse to pity 
or compassion; J don’t believe in the world beyond, but I have 
developed a fondness for you and I adore that weakness of my 
heart. I don’t know how you rose like a lonely starlet in the 
void of my heart ; how a tender beam of light dispelled the darkness ; 
how:an innocent and lovely desire sprouted into laughier in the 
heart of one who paid homage only to brute force and lust for 
gold! Alas! it failed to add any joy to my living. 

" Will you join me, Champa, as the lady of my heart to the 
bosom of our motherland with this immense wealth loaded on our 
ships? Lets enter into wedlock today and set sail for India 
tomorrow. The sea waves obey the command of the Great Sailor 
Buddhagupta, and like the southern winds they will propel our 
ships to the shore of India. Champa, come along with me, please !” 

Champa held him by the hand and under a sudden impulse 
gave him a smack on the lips, but regaining her self-control the 
next moment, she replied, ‘‘ Buddhagupta, all land is just earth 
for me ; all water is liquid and all wind, cold. No particular desire 
burns in my heart like an unquenched fire. Everything put together 
makes-a zeor for me. Please return: to your motherland, dear sailor, 
and enjoy all your wealth and luxuries, but leave me behind to 
Serve these simple folks: to alleviate their sufferings and to add a 
little light to their life.” 

“Well, I must go, for I fear I shall not be able to restrain my 
feelings here! I don’t know what waves may spell disaster on me!” 
Whispered the Great Sailor, with a sigh of distress. ‘* What will 
you do here, all alone?” 

“Once I wished to explore in the light of this lighthouse, the 
place where my father had drowned in these waters; but now I 
feel convinced that ‘I shall have to burn like a sky lamp.” 

One day in the golden mist of the early morning, Champa 
Red a fleet of sea-boats, swaying like a BLS MERE 
RE towards the north-west. She stood listless in the lighthouse 

a silent téar rolled down her cheek. 
is She lighted the lamp in that lighthouse till she hes es 
T the islanders worshipped it as a monument o s a 
-dess of love and compassion. One day the cruel hands ELS 


ed it down for fun. 
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MYSTICISM IN MODERN POETRY 
A Perspective on the Poetry of A. E. 


DILIP CHATTERJEE 
Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College, Calcutta 


The spirit of mysticism, which was an undercurrent in English 
poetry from the seventeenth century and which became more 
manifest in the later nineteenth century poets due to tbeir 
absorption of various influences such as German Romanticism 
and the Eastern mystical thought, continued in a new variation 
in modern literature. The modern world, with its development 
of technology and the growth of urban civilization, created a 
nostalgia for the primitive harmony in sensitive minds. The 
parched and thirsty dwellers in the modern waste land long to 
return to the fountains of spiritual harmony. Modern man feels 
the miseries of the one-dimensional existence, which the machine 
age has brought upon him. He loses the feel of religion and 
communal life —but depth psychology has opened before him new 
possibilities. It is a commonplace now that the rational self 
does not comprise the entire consciousness within man. There 
is in man a profounder, a hidden faculty. This hidden power 
or “imprisoned splendour”, man can regain by his own effort 
and he can go beyond his mundane self in moments of height- 
ened consciousness. Mysticism, therefore, goes beyond its 
traditional meaning and is used in altogether a wider sense in 
the modern age. In recent years mysticism has become the 
pursuit of the “intensity experience", “cosmic experience 
or “peak experience ".! Modern mysticism is secular and it 
does not necessarily mean an identity experience with God °F 
the Absolute or any of such religious experience. 


Among modern poets T. S. Eliot, who started as a clinical 
analyst of the spiritually-dead citydweller, discovered the poten- 
tiality of the new life in the rediscovery of the * jmprisonet 
Splendour ” in the modern waste land. Like so many others of their 
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time, he was uncomfortable with the tradition th 
temporal world as a reflection of man’s fallen nat 
a more congenial philosophy that would allow for a positive 
view of the human condition. Coming to terms with this essentially 
modern dilemma be found in the Eastern thought a way of 
transcendence that affirms man's Spiritual nature by extending 
his capacity for contact with the Real in moments of heightened 
consciousness.2 T. S. Eliot cannot be called a mystic but at times 
his gaze has approached mystical vision. His « Marina", for 
instance, describes the vision of spiritual awakening. The speaker 
in this poem awakens to the possibility of concrete realisation 


at interprets the 
ure and he sought 


of the spiritual within himself through the objective correlative 


of Pericle's finding of his lost daughter. 


This form, this face, this life 

living to live in a world of time bevond me; let me 
Resign my life for this life, my speech for that unspoken, 
The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 


Here by means of this symbolic identification with Pericles 
the poet presents his urges for communion with a higher reality. 
In this state of mystic rapture his lips are parted and he is 
waiting for the unspoken word. The use of paradoxical language 
such as “‘less clear or clearer", “less strong and stronger ", 
"more distant than stars and nearer than the eye" give the 
poem a tone and pattern we often come across in mystic poetry. 


In his Four Quartets Eliot takes us right upito the threshold 
ofa similar vision of a revelatory moment when the protagonist 
is overwhelmed by the sudden unveiling of his past. This sudden 
illumination is made concrete by the image of a shaft of sunlight 
in a rose garden which transfigures the world: 


Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 

Even while the dust moves 

There rises the hidden laughter 

Of children in the foliage........ 
What the speaker intends to suggest here is that any moment of 
time, however brief and insignificant, can be called back or 
transfigured by a moment of illumination. Here the speaker 
tediscovers his past experiences and a buried moment is recreated 


Ma shaft of sunlight. 


The vision of this revelatory moment in which one E 
have a glimpse of the heart of light is once again uo E 
n the Opening lines of the “Little Gidding, e Here the bn 
WY brightness is sustained over a longer period of time. 
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“still point" or the timeless spiritual reality can. be achieved 
by means of self-abnegation, by descending lower - ` into the world 
of perpetual solitude " — into the internal darkness. This descent 
into the darkness symbolizes a descent into the night of the mystics. 
The mystic in this journey into the dark night of the soul throws 
away one by one all his possessions and burdens till he makes 
himself bare and naked; he dies but he is reborn : 
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Into another intensity ; 
For a further union, a deeper communion 
Through the dark cold and empty desolation. 


The speaker realizes that only in a state of desolation can he | 

commune with the world beyond time? For the achievement of 

this spiritual pursuit he also accepts and emphasizes the spirit i 

of selfless action of the Bhagavadgita, one of his most favourite 

books : 
i 


But perhaps neither gain nor loss 
For us there is only the trying. The rest is not our business. 


Eliot’s Four Quartets provides us with the affirmative modes of 
mystical consciousness. Through the record of this visionary 
experiences Eliot tried to give back to the early twentieth 1 
century a world in which man lived by fresh visions and to 
restore the moral dimensions of a universe in which visions 
belonged. Eliot himself enjoyed only in frequent moments of 
revelation but these were sufficient visions to initiate in him a new 
sense of the meaning of life. 3 


Eastern mystical thought provided a great artistic stimulus 
not only to T. S. Eliot but Yeats as well. Most of Yeats’ early 
poems bear the marks of Indian mystical thought. His “ The 
Indian upon God” is at once a denial of materialism and a 
glorification of life and an assertion of the individual soul. Even 
in his later years, in the sudden moments of intensity, Yeats 
experienced a kind of mystic rapture when he happened to be 
sitting in a London tea shop: 


My body of a sudden blazed, | 
And twenty minutes more or less | 
It seemed so great my happiness, 

That I was blessed and could bless. 4 


This wisdom is the outcome of sudden illumination of an j 
experience whichlays the body asleep and brings the soul face 
to face with ultimate truth. This is an experience in which We 
get a sense of what G. K. Chesterton called “absurd good news”, 
the sudden feeling that everything is good, and that the human 
inability to see this is sheer stupidity, a kind of colour blindedness: 
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The fundamental mystical conception of the reality of th 
one and the unreality of the many was realised by Yeats through 
a personal intuition as recorded in the following lines in another 
poem called “ A Meditation in Time of War”: 


For one throb of the artery, 

while on that old grey stone I sat 
under the old-wind-broken trec, 

I knew that one is animate 
Mankind inanimate fantasy. 


But this knowledge is not what he speaks. The mystic’s ecstasy 
in merging himself with the one is not his quest. Yeats chose 
the phenomenal life of the “many” the frog spawn of a blind 
man’s ditch” rather than the one of complete absorption into 
God.5 In some great poems of his later phase like ** Vacillation " and 
EUN dialogue of self and soul" Yeats refuted the renunciation of 
mystics and seers and affirmed the position of the hero or the 
“swordsman” or in other words he would rather choose to 
remain a sinful man to the end." The choice he suggests is 
between heroism and renunciation is a mystic of which he 
unhesitatingly chooses the former. 


Among Yeats’ contemporaries who had seriously taken to 
the Eastern ideal of the mystic and who exercised an important 
influence in the Irish scene was George William Russell (1867-1935 ). 
A. E., the first two letters of the gnostic word Aeon, meaning 
heavenly spirit, was the pen-name of George W. Russell. Indian 
mystical thought had a great hold on A.E. Theosophical literature 
was one of the important sources of A.E's knowledge of Indian 
mystical thought. A.E. was the pivot of the Dublin Theosophical 
Movement which made a great impact on the Irish literary revival. 
It was under the influence of this significant movement that A.E. 
perused the mystical teachings of the East and the psychology 
of mystical experience. Most of A.E’s poems like ** Om ", “ Indian ", 
“Krishna” and “Free” are sufficient indication of the spell of 
Indian mystical thougbt upon him. 


In his poem called “Om” a Brahmin boy is seen to be 
chanting the word “Om ” inan Indian vale at dawn. The boy 
murmurs the holy sound with a tender heart, and his eyes glow like 
the morning sun in expectation of a communion with Brahma or the 
“Ancestral Self." “Om” is the beginning and the end of the universe. 


The word which Brahma at his dawn 
Outbreathes and endeth at his night, 
Whose tide of sound go rolling on 
Gives birth to orbs of pearly light. 
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“Om,” the word of God, is the breath of life in the universe. It is 
thesource of the whole cosmic reality. In the next stanza the 
poet suggests that beauty, wisdom, love and youth — all such 
attributes of Brahma — are seeking the truth of perfection through 
* many a cycle's ebb and flow" or evolutionary changes of every- 
thing to reach the state of perfection. The boy in the poem seems 
to have attained this state when: 


The voice of earth was stilled 
'The child was lifted to the wise. 
A strange delight his spirit filled, 
And Brahma looked through his shining eyes. 


By means of prayerthe boy is lifted to the exalted stage of a 
seer who has realized Brahma within himself. The boy's achievement 
of this vision and the state of highest wisdom manifests itself 
through his shining eyes: In the poem called *'Indian ", A. E. 
portrays the same glory and splendour of Brahma who *'dreams 
the joys that throng in space”, that is, Heis the sole repository 
of truths of existences. A. E. seems to imply that this is a kind 
of instinctive faith that reverberates in the soil of India. 


In another poem called ** Free " A. E. relates such experiences 
with that of the ancient sages. These sages, he suggests, lived 
in the quietude of the caves of the mountains and they worshipped 
God neither with incense nor with flowers but with “the sense 
of wonder." This is the mode peculiar to the mystics. A mystic 
is often regarded as a heretic for his denial of ritualism and formal 
religious codes, because he trusts only the responses of his heart 
and exercises his soul to embody the truth of experience. He is 
in the real sense free from all bindings that tie man to conventions 
of time and history. The poem celebrates the heroic Spiritual 
deeds of the sages ina grand or lofty language. A.E. calls their 
deeds “ heroic" not in the sense of heroic action but in the sense 
of spiritual triumph. The last two lines of the second stanza 
captures the typical paradoxical expression of a mystic. 


As still as the lips, of the lonely 
Though burning with dumbness of praise. 


The glory of the creation is experienced to the full but no 
utterance can be given to this ineffable experience. Here A. E. 
like a true mystic, feels the inadequacy of language in persuasion 
of the wonder of mystical experience. It is in this sense that 
Plotinus’ definition of mysticism as “a flight of alone to the 
alone " can be understood. A.E. says that these free beings remain 
enraptured in their loneliness and hide themselves in the unrecog- 
nizing but sure presence of God: 
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They fled to the lonely enraptured 
And hid in the darkness divine. 


The images of the sages sleeping 
seems to have been drawn from ancient Indian literature as well 
as from celtic myths. The very title of the poem “ Free " may 


be derived from the Indian Concept of the free souls, or the seers 
who accept complete Sannyasa or renunciation. 


‘in the caves of the mountains 


That A.E. was soaked in ancient Indian thought is evident 
in many of his poems. In“ Evanescence" he echoes the famous 
Upanishadic dictum Tat tvam asi or that Thou art: 


Could you and I whene'er the light appears 
Cry at the wonder, * Iam that ", as did the Vedic sages ? 


A. E. followed the footsteps of those ancient sages seeking light 
and awakening through the adventures of the Spirit. His poem 
called ** The Robing of the King ” presents his regret that he 
would not prepare himself for death like an Indian Yogi, “ leav- 
ing the body he chose" instead of beiug thrust out of it. Here 
the poet described the ascension of an old ascetic ( presumably 
Indian ) “wrinkled over by unnumbered years. " A. E. knew that 
the Indian Yogis were capable of living as long as they liked and 
died only when the spirit withered relinquishing its “ faded dress" 
(an expression from the Bhagavadgita) and then returned to 
freedom inthe sky. Asa genuine mystic A. E. affirms that. though 
a fallen creature, man is capable of such ascent through vision. 
For there is an essential divinity in man which at times becomes 
conscious of itself and feels at one with all souls. 


In the innermost of his being A. E. knows himself to be at 
one with all souls, addressing his inner self, he sets out ina line 
the ulterior motive of his art and its distinction from the art of 
those poets who celebrated only the aesthetics of joy, 


cue some there be 
seek Thee only for a song; 
I to lose myself in Thee. 


This absorption of the self into the universal soul is the 
fundamental reality for the mystic. To the eye and the ear of 
the mystic, the universe is one vast invitation from the Eternal 
spirit to men tied down to material existence. In his poem called 
‘© Answer" A. E. sings : 


Out of the vast the voice of One replies 

whose words are clouds and stars, and night and day 
when for the light the anguished spirit cries 

Deep in the house of clay. 
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A. E. sees man as an anguished spirit crying within the bonds of 
his clayey body fora lost glory or fora lost home. He believes 
in the ascension of the human spirit to the pristine glory. He 
deplores the degrading state of modern man in a machanized 
unspiritual society. In hisautobiography A. E promises that a new 
development in human consciousness is imminent : 


I would cry out to our humanity, sinking deeper into 
our Iron Age that the Golden world is about us and 
that beauty is open to all, and none are shut out 
from it who will turn to and seek for it 6 


It is the note of strong affirmation of the hope of a spiritual 
renewal of the world or the great reversal as Yeats put it which 
makes mysticism a radical force in modern thought. Sri Aurobindo: 
a strong believer in this kind of development of spiritual life 
or Divine life, thought the inspiration of Celtic Revival along 
with the spread of Indian mystical thought were the basic sources 
of this new hope in the world. Sri Aurobindo appreciated the 
subtler and spiritual vision of A. E's poetry and he asserts : 


The subtler element...is the most original, 
the most unworked and fruitful in promise for 
the future and represents the higher possibility 
of a greater coming of poetry. 7 


By this ‘‘ Subtler element" Sri Aurobindo refers to the distinct 
spiritual turn and the straining towards a deeper and more 
potent, “ supra intellectual and supra vital vision of things "jin 
A.E's poetry. He regarded A. E. as one of the forerunners of this 
new spirit and the new way of seeing. 


The spiritual and visionary element of A.E.’s poetry was 
appreciated by Yeats as well who came to see in A.E.'s poems as 
essential components of the spirit of the Celtic Revival. The 
symbolic charm and concern with the spiritual life most manifest 
in A.E.s poetry appealed to Yeats as the two distinctive notes 
of contemporary Irish literature. During the ‘ Nineties Yeats’ 
criticism was full of references to the emergence of spiritual 
concerns among the Irish writer's and A.E. seemed to him the 
centre of this new hope. In his review of A.E 's Homewards: Songs 
by the way (1894) Yeats further affirms his belief in A.E.’s 
Importance as the leader of this spiritual movement. *' Home" 
to A.E. means the return of the soul to its source, the absorp- 
tion of the spirit in the universal spirit. Most of the poems in 
this volume are the records of ecstacies which mark the search 
of the soul for the Infinite. In the poem called “ Desire" We 
see the poet's mystical yearning becomes a lofty aspiration, 
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And with what yearning inexpressible 
Rising from long forgetfulness I turn 
To Thee, invisible. 


It is the genuine expression of a deep spiritual passion. Thi 
spirit of turning to the invisible or God is also expressed in ae 
poem called ** Star Teachers." Here the poet looks at the star 

sky and feels: Ty 


" Those myriad eyes that look on me are mine.” 
And he believes that : 


Wandering beneath them I have found again 
The ancient ample moment, the divine, 
The God-root within man. 


To seek and realise this God-root within man is the fundamental 
quest of A.E. as it is for all mystics. His poem called ** The 
Unknown God" in Homewards reveals the typical attitudes of a 
mystic where mundane reality assumes transcendental height : 


Far up in the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapour and flame; 
The lights danced over the mountains, 
Star after star they came. 

The lights grew thicker and unheeded 
For silent and still were we: 

Our hearts were drunk witha beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 


In the light and shade of the twilight the poet experiences the 
communion with Eternal Beauty not seen by the poet's naked 
eyes. It is revealed only in the poet's inner being and is realized 
not by physical senses but by intuitive vision. The utter failure 
of our sensuous eyes to gain spiritual apprehension of higher 
reality is what the mystics affirm in allages. Here A.E., like a 
true mystic, not only sees the vision of Eternal Beauty but he 
participates in it as well. It is these mystical and visionary poems 
of A.E's Homewards that drew James Cousins to him and he 
became a disciple and keen follower of A. E. Cousins and A. E. 
were both from Ulster but it was through their common interest 
in Celtic Revival and Indian spiritual thought that united them 
into a bond of friendship. In his autobiography We Two Together 


Cousins says : 


I read the little book ( Homewards ) ...... and went 
on fire with the realisation that the Immortal 
poetry had been given to Ireland. 8 
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Tt is the symbolic charms and the spiritual approach in A.E.'s 
poetry that made Yeats call A.E. * the most subtle and spiritual 
poet of his generation, and a visionary who should find a place 
beside Swendenberg and Blake. He also realized the importance 
of A.E. in the spiritual and imaginative awakening of Ireland in 
the late “Nineties of the 19th and early ^ "Twenties of the 
twentieth century and said: 


Dublin is waking up in a number of ways and 
abouta number of things. Russellis doing a good 
part in the awakening. 9 


In mystical poetry of the modern period A.E.'s is among the finest. 
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The Impact of Gandhi on 
Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya's Novels 


Dr. P. N. BHATT 


Department of English, Bhavnagar University 


Mahatma Gandhi’s emergence on the political arena of India 
changed the complete outlook of the society and established 
certain values. His struggle for freedom introduced some new 
trends in Anglo-Indian fiction. His appeal for universality was 
more or less accepted by many of the Indian writers. Between 
1930-47, the struggle for independence was at the climax. This 
struggle was reflected in writings also. Gandhiji emphasised more 
and more on social problems of the oppressed, the poor, the 
downtrodden and the low caste of the Hindu Society. His aim 
was to eliminate poverty, superstitions, caste system and untcuch- 
ability which was predominant in the Indian society. Political 
freedom, he believed, without a healthy social base would lead 
to disintegration. 


The Gandhian influence was so vast and so intense that the 
great writers of all the Indian languages produced some masterpieces 
in novel, poetry, drama and other forms of creative writing. The 
socio-economic and political development is fully revealed in Indo- 
Anglian fiction. 


Dr. Bhattacharya belongs to Gandhian era and his novels 
reveal prominently the influence of Gandhi and Tagore. He 
keeps one eye on Gandhi’s philosophy and tbe other on Tagore’s 
vision of harmonious integrity. His earlier novels follow Gandhian 
ideology and Gandhiji’s doctrine of non-violence, Satyagraha, his 
views on untouchability and casteism, etc, whereas his later 
novels which we call post-Gandhian novels present Gandhi in 
the context of free India. Bhattacharya and Dr. Mulk Raj Anand 
are the two big pillars of ihe * Heroic Age" in the sense that 
Gandhi, the reformist and Gandhi the humanist intensely pervaded 
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Gandhi has so highly influenced these two writers 
that not only their novels reveal the Gandhian quality but their 
characters also personify Gandhi. Devatain “ So Many Hungers”’ 
projects the image of Gandhi the Mahatma and Rahoul projects 
the image of Gandhi the man. Bhattacharya reveals various 
aspects of Gandhi in this novel. For example, by taking the theme 
of the Quit India Movement, Bhattacharya reflects the image of 
Gandhi. the leader and Gandhi, the Mahatma, through the mouth- 
piece of Devata. The author discloses the wrath in the heart of 
Gandhi towards the British rulers. Devata tells Rahoul that their 
quarrel is with the British rulers and not with the British people, 
This rational view of life is very often explained by Gandhi himself 
also. But the more prominent tone of the novel is humanitarian. 
The incident of woman giving birth to a child on the road and 
an old man surrendering his card for free food telling that ** now 
let no one else use it", and the number of incidents showing the 
sufferings and miseries of the poor, hungry and dying victims of 
man-made Bengal famine of 1942-43, actually moves the heart of 
Rahoul and that feeling of pain and agony for fellow human-beings 
reveals the humanitarian approach of Gandhi. 


their writings. 


Jaydev in “ Music For Mohini” reveals Gandhi’s views on 
social reform. It is the story of a fight against old superstitions, 
taboos and religious orthodoxy. Jaydev believes that politica] 
freedom without social and economic freedom has no value. The 
rural society is sick with the set taboos of caste, untouchability and 
the blind belief in superstitions. He wants to reorient the set 
values of rural folk. 


Bhattacharya’s another novel * He who rides a Tiger" is 
mainly a story of revenge, a protest against the set norms of 
casteism. 


* A Goddess Named Gold " reveals Bhattacharya’s deep worries 
and fear for the newly-won freedom. 


The impact of Gandhi on the author is clearly shown here 
by his free use of Gandhian weapon—Satyagraha and non-violence 
—against the black-marketeers. Like Gandhiji, Bhattacharya is 
worried and warns us against the dangers of political situations 
immediately after freedom and if the people are not careful, the 
black-marketeers and the anti-social elements will take advantage 
of the freedom and misuse this liberty. 


These four early novels reveal the theme of village life and 
sopal reorientation of set values in the life of Hindu society. But 
in “Shadow from Ladakh” the conflict is mounted between two 
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different attitudes, Gàndhism and modernism, Gandhigram and 
Steeltown. The novel reveals that the author is greatly under the 
influence of Gandhi, Tagore and Jawaharlal Nehru. Dr. Bhattacharya 
himself has said that * Shadow From Ladakh" is rooted more 
deeply in Gandhian thought. Satyajit and Bhaskar are two 
extremes. The former is a staunch believer in Gandhian ideology, 
the blind follower of Gandhi and is the soul of Gandhigram, while 
the latter is a young engineer who spent twelve years in America, 
who stands for modernity, technology and represents Nehru's 
dream of free India prosperous through industrial revolution and 
development. Satyajit tries to become a second Gandhi. He 
projects the Gandhi image. His gesture of creating another 
Sevagram, his observing celibacy, his idea of taking a peace 
march and his fast unto death—all show his desire to imitate Gandhi. 
When he blindly follows Gandhi, his friend Bireshwar tells him 
frankly “ A Gandhi and none else should make a Gandhian gesture, ” 
Like Gandhi, Satyajit believes in the cottage industries and thinks 
that, that is the only solution to make people happy. He believe, 
in voluntary poverty. Shadow From Ladakh” is fully based 
on Gandhian philosophy and the values given by Gandhi, Bhatta- 
charya also admires the reforms that were seeping through the 
layers of rural superstitions. Thus he presents the good that 
exists in old values as well as in new values. Orthodoxy and 
reform can coexist. Similarly in free India, Gandhian ideology 
and concept of rural economy can and must co-exist with modern 
industrialisation on a large scale. 


Thus Gandhiji shaped his idealism and patriotism. Tagore 
shaped his literary wealth and aspirations, and the main streams 
of events in India gave him ready material to deal with in his 
novels. 
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TYAGARAJA'S MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
Their Literary and Philosophical Significance 


Prof. T. PRABHAKAR 
Department of English, University of Madras 


Sri Tyagaraja is essentially a coniposer of Carnatic music, 
but at the same time his compositions can be treated as the 
outpourings of a great poet anda philosopher. Valmiki wrote 
his Ramayana in 24,000 Slokas. In the same way Tyagaraja wanted 
to write 24,000 Kirtanas in praise of Rama and produce a Tyagaraja 
Ramayana. He was a music composer comparable to Bach and 
Beethoven, a poet like Valmiki and Kalidasa and a philosopher 
equal to Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa. He combines in 
himself all the aspects — a musician, a poet and a philosopher. 
He has not expounded any new system of philosophy, nor has 
established any code of ethics. His music and philosophy have 
their roots in the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Puranas. That 
is why his compositions have been termed as Tyagopanishad. 


Much has been said and written on Tyagaraja's eminence and 
originality as a composer of music. His great contribution to 
the growth of Carnatic music has overshadowed the other impor- 
tant characteristics of his personality. There is absolutely no 
exaggeration in Professor K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar’s assertion that 
Tyagaraja has turned the Telugu language into divine poetry,! and 
his compositions have gained a permanent place in the literature 
of that language. The basic merit of the songs consists, no 
doubt, in music, but the wealth of ideas in them is equally 
important. We are thrilled by the poetic fancy and the philoso- 
phical truths enshrined in some of the compositions. 


If imagination is the supreme gift of a poet, then Tyagaraja 


occupies a place of honour among the poets of the world. The - 


intense emotion in his devotion manifests itself in many ways. 
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Since the songs are meant for singing, 
the Saint’s anguish, his yearning for Rama, his mental suffering 
in not getting Him soon, his helplessness due to His * indifference ” 
and his repeated appeals for His compassion. For example, in 
his song “ Sitaanaayaka ", he asks Rama whether he went to the 
Tirumala Hills, being unable to stand the appeals of the devotees, 
or whether he ran away to Srirangam to avoid the nuisance from 
the Bhaktas. Tyagaraja possessed all the skill, imagination and 
expression of a gifted poet. His songs are replete with Sanskrit 
words and phrases. He shows much originality in the use of his 
diction, similes and metaphors and alliteration and repetitions. 
His moral teachings and religious instructions are expressed in 


the form of simple parables, and beautiful imagery drawn from 
everyday life. 


they are lyrical and convey 


Tyagaraja was brought up in the highest tradition of Sampradaya. 
But he united the apparently opposite qualities of conservatism and 
progress, of reverence for antiquity and impatience of restraint, of 
the prejudices of the heart and the revolt of intellect. Heis a classic 
romanticist and a conservative radical".2 Tyagaraja is thus 
considered as both a classicist and a romanticist. This is probably 
the result of his genius and perfect assimilation of the spirit of 
Indian philosophy and Hindu way of life. There is no dichotomy 
| between classicism and romanticism in the Hindu concept of life. 


Our seers have insisted on our following the ancient tradition, 
cultivating implicit faith in the scriptures and living a life of strict 
Sampradaaya. Our basic tenets are obedience to Guru, respect for 
elders, faith in the traditions and conventions and, above all, 
humility and piety. These are all the classical aspects in an ideal 
Hindu way of life. But at the same time when one attains the 
highest spiritual experience, it is solely his own individual, personal 
and intuitive experience. Here there is an obvious synthesis of 
tradition and individual talent, which are not mutually irrecon- 
cilable. Tyagaraja exhibits both in his personal life and also in 
his writings. 


With a cultural background of the Kaveri Agrahara tradition, 
| he followed all the daily routine of a religious orthodox Brahmin. 
| But at the same time he attacked blind superstitions, unnecessary 
rituals and religious hypocrisy. He found in his time useless 
controversies and corrupt practices which he denounced vehemently. 
Like a true classicist, he employs a large number of similes and 
metaphors to attack them. He displays an uncommon poetic 
gift and capacity for satire and sarcasm. He attacked hypocrites 
| who were incapable of true Bhakti. He says: 
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** Raama neeyeda premarahitulaku naama ruchi telipunaa ? ” 
* Rama, how can those, who have no love for you, 
enjoy the taste of your name?" 

Though he believed in rituals, he never exaggerated their 
importance. He hits hard at‘conventionality in such a purely 
personal and individual affair like offering Puja to God. Prayer 
should be earnest and should come from the depths of one's heart. 
He discounted the value of long pilgrimages to distant holy places. 
For him Bhakti is more important. He answers his critics in 
his song : 

** Teliyaleru Raama bhaktimaargamunu i 

“ Selfish people who wander about with the sole purpose o 
earning money in the guise of pious men, bathing in the 
early morning, painting their bodies with ashes and counting 
the beads, can never understand the path of true devotion.” 

The observance of elaborate formalities and blind rituals was 
condemned by him. He sings: 


f 


** Manasu nilpa saktilekapote 
Madhuraghanta virula pujemijeyunu ? ” 


If one does not have the power to control his mind, what 
is the use of ringing the bell and conducting Puja? If one 
is a hypocrite, of what useis it to bathe in the Kaveri or the 
Ganga ? 
In another song he says : 
““Manasu swaadhinamaina ghanuniki 
mari mantra tantramuyalelaraa ? ” 
“If the mind is brought under control, where 
is the need for Mantra, Tantra or Tapas?" 
In yet another song he sings: 
** Dhyaaname varamaina gangaasnaanamu '* 


“ Dhyaana or meditation of the Lord is itself the 
most potent both in Ganga; but such Dhyaana should 
be done with a mind free from longing for 
others’ wealth and desire for lust. ” 


In his song, “ nadachi, nadachi *, he observes that if bathing, 
fasting and closing one’s eyes constitute all that is to be done; 
surely there are birds and animals who will get the first place !n 
heaven. 3 In all these songs his reformatory zeal and his gift 
of humour and sarcasm are evident. In his song debunking 
astrology, he says: 


* Grahabalamemi Srirama anugrahabalame balamu’’ 


" What is the power of planets? Rama’s kindness is the 
real strength, " 
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Thus in his attack on superstition, vulgarity and hypocrisy, 
Tyagaraja exercises to a large extent his rational faculty. As a 
rationalist, he showed implicit faith in Advaita or non-dualistic 
philosophy. He was born in a Smaarta, Telugu Brahmin family, 
and followed the old Smaarta traditions of worshipping all the 
deities in different forms of one Supreme Being. While Rama 
was his favourite deity (Ishtadevata), he sang in praise of Siva, 
Vishnu and Devi in different manifestations. He was much in- 
fluenced by the Advaitic Sanyasin Sri Bodhendra who was the 
Head of the Kamakoti Peetha in the eighteenth century and his 
contemporary Sridhara Venkatesa. Another senior contemporary 
of his was Upanishad Brahman of Kanchipuram who was himself 
an Advaitin and from whom Tyagaraja received much inspiration. 
Also he was a student of the famous Advaitic Sanyasin, Sri Rama- 
krishnananda. He learnt much from Siva-Narayanaswami Tirtha, 
another Advaitin Sanyasin, a Telugu musician, the composer of 
the popular Tarangas. 


Tyagaraja adopted the recitation of Raama-naama which, accord- 
ing to him, makes no distinction of one form of divinity from 
another. He affirms repeatedly that he worships Rama without any 
Matabheda. To quote Dr. Raghavan, * the Nama-Siddhanta lays 
down ten drawbacks in the recitation of the Name, one of which 
is to see Siva and Vishnu as separate ". ^ This religious liberalism 
is a heritage coming down from the Vedas and the Upanishads 
which emphasizes One Supreme Impersonal Brahman, taking many 
personal forms. The Bhajana-Sampradaaya which Tyagaraja in- 
herited is free from bigotry and lays emphasis on One Supreme 
Being. He had firm belief in one ultimate Brahman devoid of all 
attributes (Nirguna), though he practised devotion to a personal 
God with name, form and qualities. In his song, Bhaktuni 
charitra, he observes that there should be no distinction between 
Siva and Vishnu: “Siva Maadhava bhedamu cheyaraadu." He was 
convinced that though he named his God as Rama, yet God is 
one. This idea of the Universal God is well brought out by him 


in a number of songs. 


« Dyaitamu sukhama, advaitamu sukhama ? `“, Tyaga- 
his dilemma regarding the dualistic and monistic 
approaches. He asks Rama what conduces to happiness, Dvaita 
or Advaita? In another song, “ Tattvameruga taramaa , he answers 
the question affirming his faith in Advaita, namely, Tatiyamasi and 
Ahambramhasmi. In his song, “ Gnaanamosagaraada , he prays 
for knowledge of One Supreme Soul and the Individual Soul. A 
true Bhakta is one who realises that Paramaatma and Jeevaatma 
are one: ‘‘ Paramaatmudu jeevaatmudu okadai baraguchundu. " He 


Tn his song, 
raja expresses | 
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regrets that he has not yet realised that You and I are one. In 
another song, “ Neeke dayaraaka”, he says that real happiness 
is possible only when one realises the identitv of J and You. 


Tyagaraja understood the Vedas and the Upanishads and 
practised them in his day-to-day life. He asserted that without 
Bhakti or sincere devotion one’s learning and scholarship are useless. 
As a spiritual aspirant, he practised all the methods, namely the 
Jnanamarga as a Jnanayogi, the Karmamarga as a Karmayogi, and 
the Bhaktimarga as a Bhaktiyogi. But it is Bhakti, through 
Nadopasana, that he followed most scrupulously. Devotion to 
Rama is something which all cannot get easily. In his song, **Ooraka 
ealgunaa Raamuni bhakti”, he says: Can Ramabhakti be attained 
easily by those who always cherish in their minds worldly life ? 
For him Ramabhakti is a kingdom: Raamabhakti saamraajyam. 
His Rama is more than the mythological hero of The Ramayana. 
Rama is all the Trimurtis, and transcends them. So he says: 
* Raamaayani brahmamunaku peru." Rama is the Parabrahman 
and man has no alternative except to take refuge under Him: 
Vundedi Raamudokadu ooraka chedipoku manasaa. " 


Like Tattvamasi, the other affirmation of non-difference is So 
aham (lam He) and Tyagaraja realised this towards the end of 
his life. He declares that this is the greatest bliss: Soham anedi 
chaalu, soham sukham. The end of all Yoga is Jeevanmukti which 
Tyagaraja attained by Nadopasana. ^" By his final Sanyasa. Tyaga- 
brahmam became Brahmam in reality, Brahmi-bhuta as it is said 
of the self-realised ones. "^ 
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TOLSTOY: THE SUPREME GENIUS 


D. V. SS R. MURTY 
Government Arts & Science C ollege, Rajahmundry 


Count Leo Tolstoy Nikolayevich is a literary genius. He is 
commended and “habitually read” all over the world. The War 
and Peace is his magnum opus, and Anna Karenina, his master- 
piece. His world-wide popularity and greatness mainly rests on 
the two novels. The War -and Peace is “a picture of life " which 
extends over time and space. Anna Karenina is "à work of art 
We are to take it as a piece of life... The author saw it a 
happening so. What his novel in this way loses in art it eae 
in reality. " Tolstoy is a realist, and his two novels are the highest 
watermark in the tradition of the modern realistic novel. He is a 
great artist too, for he can change his personal experiences into - 
emotions of our own as everything is seen through the lives 
of his living characters. War and Peace and Anna Karenina place 
him among the top novelists and artists. 


His life 


Count Leo Tolstoy was born on Sept. 9, 1828 at Yasnaya 
Polyana. His father was Count Nicholas llvich, and his mother, 
Princess Marie Volkonsky. Leo was their last but one child. He 
lost his mother when he was four years old, and his father at the age 
often. He was brought up by his elderly female relatives. His 
early education was under French tutors, and so he was more 
French in his outlook than Russian. He spent his boyhood in the 
countryside, and it left vivid impressions on his mind. His calm, 
happy life of the country was, perhaps, responsible for his apprecia- 
tion of Rousseau, when he was a student of Kazan University. 
He matriculated in 1844 from the university, but his academic 
interest slowly waned under his love of pleasant society. He 
returned to Yasnaya Polyana to cultivate his lands. Soon he lost 
interest in that life and left for Moscow where he started writing 
his diary in 1847. It was a landmark in his life, for his literary 
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career grew out of his diary- He began to introspect and realise 
the futility of his pleasure-loving life. In 1851 he enlisted himself 
as a junker, and received his commission in 1854. He retired 
from the army in 1857 after participating in the war against 
Turks. Then he visited many European countries, and turned 
sick with the Western civilization. He settled at Yasnaya Polyana. 
After an abortive romance with Valaria Arseniev, he married 
Sophie Behrs in 1861. He had a happy conjugal life, and became 
affluent also. His literary genius blossomed fully in the congenial 
atmosphere of his home and countryside. 


His literary work 


Tolstoy is “the supreme genius among the novelists. " His 
literary career started when he was a junker. His first literary 
attempt, The Story of Yesterday ( 1851) is reflective as it sums 
up his feelings and reactions during a day. His next work, 


Childhood (1852) is a story, and it was immediately published in 
a literary review. 


Rousseau influenced his literary work later. So Tolstoy glorified 
natural man in The Cossacks (1854). Two Hussars (1856), Lucrene 
( 1857), Three Deuths ( 1859 ) and Kholstomer ( 1861) are Rousseauan 
in their themes. A reflecting character represents Tolstoy in them, 
and they contain satire on the life of the upper classes. 


At this time he developed a philosophy of his own based 
on Rousseau's teachings, and therefore believed that **one should 
live so as to have the best for oneself and one's family." It is 
to live happily according to the laws of natural life seeking 
guidance from nature. Man shall not try to be wiser than nature, 
and so his happiness lies in remaining nature-wise. The War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina highlight his philosophy of nature-wise 
mankind. 


The War and Peace is “a great and brilliant novel, a well- 
known novel, and at the same time a large and crowded and 
unmangeable novel.” Its theme is war, but it is a background 
against which “a succession of phases in the lives of certain 
generations " are depicted. It is ** a novel of ample scope, covering 
wide spaces and many years, long and populous and eventful. ” 
The novel extends over time and space, and it is said that it 
is the story of a nation like the Aeneid and a story of certain men 
like the Ziad. 


The War and Peace is the story of Russia at war. Tolstoy 
started. writing it in 1864 and completed in 1869. Russia clashed 
with France under Napoleon in 1812. The French army marched 
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under the command of Bonaparte, and his Grand Army was 
a hundred thousand strong. The Tsar, Alexander, was at the 
head of the Russian army, and it contained thitty-five thousand 
men only. Murat, the French general, and Kutusov, the Russian 
general, figure prominently in the novel. Tolstoy presented 
an impressive picture of “the two hugely blundering masses, 


Europe and Russia, ponderously colliding at the apparent dictation 
of a few limited brains." 


The Russian troops retreated to the lower ground about 
Danube as they were weak and exhausted. On lst September 
1812 French entered Moscow. Alexander was miserable, and he 
* sat under an apple tree and burying his face in his hands he 
wept." Russians were forcibly sent out of Moscow, and then 
they set fire to it. The burning of Moscow is the climax of the 
novel. Napoleon entered the city with all fanfare, and awaited 
the surrender of Russia eagerly, but it did not take place. Then 
the Russian winter stepped in. The French soldiers were unable 
to bear it. The Grand Army began to flee. Napoleon galloped 
off alone. Thus the Russian winter won the battle against 
Napoleon. Napoleon is a representative of those people who do 
not belong to the nature-wise mankind. 


The War and Peace is “an idyll of the Russian landed 
gentry." Itis the important story in the novelas it “ emphasises 
the waxing and waning of a generation," There is march of 
life over time and space. The novel is “ essentially the story of 
five families. " The three brilliant families Rostovs, Bolkonskies 
and Besukovs play an important role. Numerous other characters 
from emperors to peasants too crowd the pages. 


Women characters dominate in War and Peace. Natasha is 
at the centre, for she is “the embodiment of its philosophy, the 
quintessence of spontaneous, nature-wise makind." She is the 
* delightful girl of her time and of all time,” and is involved 
in love affairs. She is so beautiful that every one loves her, and 
she too loves every one dearly. She loves Prince Andre first, but 
he dies being wounded in the battefield. After the war she marries 
Peter, and lives for herself and for her family. Nicholas, Sonya, 
Helen, Princess Mary, Peter and Prince Andre are well-drawn 
characters. War and Peace is “a panoramic vision of people 
and places, he makes it an image of beauty and truth that 
is final, complete and unqualified. ” 


Anna Karenina (1873) is a dramatic novel with the gripping 
story of woman's moral fall and her suicide. The novel appeared 
in instalments from 1875 to 1877. Tolstoy begins it with a pregnant 
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statement, * Happy families are all alike; every unhappy family 
is unhappy in its own way." The novel is a superb analysis of 
family lives. Above all, it is “a powerful study of an unhappy | 
"woman. ”’ 2m : 
: _ Anna is a beautiful woman, and people are crazy of her. Y 
Princess Myaky cryptically says, * How can she help it if they're 
Am love with her, and follow her about like shadows 7?" Even Anna 
i conscious of the machinations of people and observes, “I | 
often wonder why people are in league to spoil me. What have I 
done, and what could I do?” She runs away from Vornsky | 
to ‘her’ cosy family life, but he follows her and succeeds in seducing 
“her. Then love springs up in her heart for him, and turns indifferent | 
‘tothe exhortations of her husband. She goes away with Vornsky | 
and lives with him like his wife braving insults and humiliations. 
'"Vornsky loves her truly, and tries to commit suicide when he was 
‘rejected by Anna on her sick-bed. They are lovers of a different | 
kind altogether. She becomes angry with Vornsky,. and falls 
‘under a running train and dies to punish Vornsky. . Anna is 
‘modern, and she heralds the birth of modern women whose.sex 
values are different. Anna Karenina is a page from life with 
‘aesthetic and psychological overtones. She is a warning to all 
women who try to be wiser than nature and who do not live for 
: their. families. 


Eom 


""Tolstoyism : 

. Tolstoy renounced the church, and found his philosophy in 
non-resistance. To him the whole message of Christ is in the 
"words, “that ye resist not evil." The philosophy which is 
“founded on non-resistance, is known as Tolstoyism. He pleaded 
for a simple life which is free from greed, lust, hate and selfishness, 
and lived simple life dressing himself as a peasant. He taught | 
austerity to’ people and abstained from intoxicants and tobacco, 

- and was a vegetarian. He did much manual work like boot-making | 
| also, and gave his property to a trust, and died on November | 
i 8, 1910. ; 


{ 
_ Tolstoy recognised the class war, and noticed the corrupt and | 
artificial , civilization built up by the rich, He declared that such | 
, a, civilization had a demoralising effect on the poor who were kept 
, in bondage and who still preserved their good nature. His disgust 
. with corruption in every walk of life was manifest in War and Peace. 4 
- Peter decried corruption and prophesied a revolution as everything 
was rotten. Indeed Tolstoy was prophetic in his utterance. But 
she: Was against révolution, for it would involve violence. To him 
iall: forms of violence were wicked, and so he denounced all revolu- 
3 tionary :activity.. . He exhorted people to avoid revolutions by l 
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practising love and compassion, and pointed out that social order 
would become better when all men learned to love one another 


He preached love and compassion to all living beings, and such 


a universal love and compassion alone can save the world from 
a future holocaust. Tolstoy's life and philosophy can be a 
panacea for the ills of the present-day India also, and the 
homage the world can pay to him is to practise love and com- 
passion, which he highlighted in his work, for a better and 
happier ; world. 
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REVIEWS 


The Ethos of Indian Literature: By K.S. Srinivasan. Chanakya, 
F-10/14, Model Town, Delhi-9. Price: Rs. 170. 


This is a very useful study of Indian literature with a view 
to perceiving how the cultures of both the North and the South 
of the Vindhyas have been the same since many thousands of 
years. In attempting to trace the same culture exposing itself 
through the main languages of Sanskrit and Tamil as representing 
the two linguistic families of Aryan and Dravidian, one finds 
it has much to do with an earlier Prakrit whose influence is 
perceptible in the romantic poetry of the Sanskrit classics and 
the Sangam literatures of the Tamils. Hala's Gaathaasaptasati, 
particularly, has lent its store of love lyrics to be drawn upon 
by both the Sanskrit romantic poems and the Aham poetry of 
the Sangam age. The Gaathas and bardic poems have very likely 
acted upon the imagination of the later poets of the two main 
languages so as to contribute similar themes to their songs. 
Kalidasa and his successors too are as much indebted to the 


Prakrit Gaathas as the Aham and Puram poems of Sangam 
literature. 


K. S. Srinivasan, the discerning scholar (writing this volume — 


under the Nehru Memorial Fellowship) has stated: ‘‘ When the 
outdated notion of Aryan and Dravidian races is overthrown, 
when the prevailing concept of the distinct linguistic families of 
India is set aside even for a while — and when the mind re- 
flects on the commonality of style and substance in songs that 
represent the earliest literary output in the country, the point of 
focus would shift and fallon the interaction between Tamil and 
Prakrit." (P. 60) Again he says, “If, therefore, a study of the 
Tamil language can be informed by the approach that it was at 
one time definable as a Prakrit — like the Maharashtri, Sourasent 
or Magadhi — the result would be different, and meaningful. - 
(P. 60) How far this apparently reasonable theory of the author 
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would be acceptable to the modern Tamil scholars with their 
blind attachment to the theory of Tamil’s origin as more ancient 
than Sanskrit or any other language, is a matter for consideration. 
No doubt, it isa challenge to them who have in recent times 
been developing an exclusiveness of outlook in the matter of 
linguistic researches. 


Anyhow, a reviewer of the volume, which is in every way 
a very consistent approach to a fresh and original standpoint, 
cannot escape a feeling of satisfaction that the author has by 
ample examples in translation shown a striking similarity of conceit 
of the Prakrit love poems with those of Aham songs. 


Space limits the reviewer’s desire to dwell more upon the 
scheme of the book in fifteen chapters, bearing significant headings 
and a comprehensive capacity of the learned author to dive equally 
into the sister arts of dance, music and sculpture in order to bring 
out the cultural background that sustained so much of richness 
and variety in the earliest known romantic poems such as the 
Gaathaasaptasati and other bardic outpourings. 


Indeed the author needs to be congratulated for making a 
most valuable research and study to convince us of the relation. 
ship in unmistakable terms of Prakrit, Sanskrit and Tamil. 


K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


The Tinctured Canvas: Edited by Mohan Kanda. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Munshi Marg, Bombay-7. Price: Rs. 30. 


Rural development has become more and more acutely a 
necessity with the growth of the idea of Welfare State. The urge 
to makethe villages self-sufficient in the wake of fresh thinking 
and execution of projects for dynamically changing the earlier 
notions, are all exercising the minds of people who have the progress 
ofthe villages at heart. Chetana which is a voluntary organisa- 
tion in Andhra Pradesh was responsible for gathering together 
in a Seminar in 1978, many of the important workers and scientific 
thinkers for considering once again the concept and practice of 
rural development through a new approach. A number of papers 
were read and led to discussions and, as a result, we have here 
all of them edited and presented in a volume along with an 
appendix and annexure containing the full texts of some of the 
valuable papers. 

The headings of the chapters by themselves speak of the 
regular systematic attempt at a fresh approach of the most crying 
need of the hour — the Rural Development. The project published 
towards (almost) the close of the book reveals the objectivity 
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with which the whole scheme of development is conceived. The 
gain for such serious thinking on the subject must be the realisa- 
tion of a lot of self-support and co-operation among the village 
communities to take up ideas from the Seminar and try to put 
them to use without any more procrastination on their part. It 
is not early in the day too such ideas have come into practical 
play, because it was Gandhiji’s dream of the village becoming, 
in an agricultural country like India, the unit for all advancement 
of the entire nation. 


We value this publication for the sincerity of purpose behind 
it. 
K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
Kalakshetra Rukmini Devi: By S. Sarada. Kala Mandir Trust, 
Madras-41. Price: Rs. 125. 


Kalakshetra, in Madras, is a cultural institution like few 
others in our country. It has acquired the fragrant esteem and 
respect that the Visvabharati, in Bengal, used to enjoy. Its 
success is due largely to Srimathi Rukmini Devi, who founded it 
in 1936. 


The date is significant. The 1930’s were a time of travail 
for Indian arts. Public taste had been debased by Western forms 
and there were few Indians who realised that their country had 
had many arts which were not only of aesthetic excellence but had 
the saving grace of being indigenous, rooted in the soil, bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh. It was virtually at the nick of 
time that Srimathi Rukmini Devi founded Kalakshetra. It is, 
therefore, a national institution in the best sense of the term. 


So far as Iam aware, no history, as such, of this institution 
has been published. We have the next best in this book, or 
rather the initial best, the very best, in its particular form. A 
formal history may have some ?defects, but a personal account, 
written by a close associate of the founder and herself an 
artiste of accomplishment, is bound to satisfy. 


The author has been a close associate of the founder for 
nearly fifty years and has identified herself with the institution, 
body and soul. If Srimathi Rukmini Devi does not write the 
story of the Kalakshetra, the next most suitable author is the 
writer of the present work. 


This is nota formal history, but a book of reminiscences. 
Since, however, the author has been so close to the institution, 
her book has all the authenticity of an official history without 
its formality. If to watch a Kalakshetra performance is aesthetic 
delight, to read this book is also unalloyed delight. 
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Here is the story not of a single institution alone but vi 


irtually 
of the arts of the dance in the south. It is sometimes said that 


contemporary Indian dance and Carnatic music have been “ com- 
mercialised. " But few critics pause to reflect that these arts 
were virtually on their last legs in this part of the country half 
a century ago. Patronage was limited and, when available, often 
debased. At the same time, there were many performers of the 
first quality. 


Kalakshetra helped rescue the dance from its debasing associa- 
tions and restored it as the fine art it had been and was meant 
to be. It did this mainly through its dance dramas. The “ music 
season " at theend of the year in Madras is frequently a season 
of delight for the connoisseur, for it brings a new dance dramas 
in Tiruvanmiyur. The dance dramas restore to us bits of ancient 
Indian culture which we had almost lost and are now able to 
appreciate. 


Drawn from the splendid stores of philosophy and art which 
Hinduism has preserved, Srimathi Rukmini Devi produced pieces 
of dance and music that have evoked an ancient idyll or 
dramatic event. She has drawn upon our national classics like the 
“Ramayana ", she has also laid under contribution artistic delights 
from many regions like “ Andal Charitram " and * Meera”, of 
Rajasthan. 


How she did it, who helped her, are some of the details her 
devoted associate tells in this book. Through its pages flit many 
a famous musician, many a stagecraft artist, many a dancer. They 
are not mere names, but living personalities. To read this book 
is to experience dance and music education at the best of 
** Gurukulas. ” 


The author writes asan admirer, but she is not undiscriminat- 
ing. She adds judgment and perceptiveness to her deep attach- 
ment to our religious arts and to her profound knowledge. In 
the result, this is an excellent work of art history and human 


relations. 
N. S. RAMASWAMI 


Comparative Religion: By Kedar Nath Tiwari. Motilal Banarsi- 
"dass, New Delhi-7. Price: Rs. 28. 


Designed for use of. Honours and Post-graduate students in the 
universities, this book examines the positions of different religions 
on certain main themes, e. g., God, World, Man, Evil and Suflering, 
Human Destiny, Life after Death, Ethics and Sects. The religions 
covered are Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, Zudaism, 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Sikhism. There is a full chapter 
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comparing the different approaches on these topics. The author 
strikes a pessimistic note in the final chapter on the possibility 
of universalreligion. He does not think any existent religion can 
be expanded and modified to suit the needs of a world religion 
nor does he envisage the birth of a new religion altogether. All 
that he can hope for isa growing spirit of tolerance. Obviously 
he has not considered the prospects of Spirituality as the religion 
of the future. 
M. P. PANDIT 
Correlation between knowledge and human values in Indian 
Philosophy: By Dr. D. L. Patil. Viveka Prakashana, 700. 
17th Main Road, Mysore-670009. Price: Rs. 30. 


It is a common notion that Indian philosophy is other-world- 
oriented and as far as this world is concerned it has been largely 
negative in character. In the West, specially, it is a fixed prejudice 
that there is no philosophy at all in India. They concede that 
that there is religious thought but not. philosophical pursuit on 
the lines of Western academicians. 


Dr. Patil makes an earnest attempt to remove this wrong 
understanding and shows how philosophy in India has deep 
concern with human welfare. It has organised its practical 
application around certain human values. He points out, further, 
that the spirit of Indian philosophy is in tune with the approach 
of modern science and technology. Not that sheer metaphysics 
is wanting. That too is there as an exercise of the intellect in 
exploring the Reality. He makes his point that philosophy in 
India relates Knowledge of the Ultimate to the Knowledge 
of the Immanent. Thought and Will are simultaneously active. 


M. P. PANDIT 


A Handbook of Virasaivism : By S. C. Nandinath. Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi- 7. Price: Rs. 50. 


This precious book, a rich mine of veritable information on 
Virasaivism, is a part of a thesis submitted by the author to the 
London University for a Doctorate in Philosophy. This was 
first published in 1941. This isa revised edition. It goes to the 
credit of the author that this work remains the only critical.and 
comprehensive monograph on the subject available to date. Con- 
taining twelve chapters, the book presents a clear and critical 
picture of Virasaivism in a short span. 


A comparative study of the Virasaiva Siddhanta on the one 
hand, and the Saiva Siddhanta, the Trika philosophy, the Visishta- 
advaita, Shakti Visishtaadvaita and the Advaita on the other, is 


highly-instructive and scholarly. Chapters named ‘ Pilgrim’s 
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Progress’ and ‘Linga’ are of great importance to Virasaiva 
students. The author’s interpretation of Maaya deserves a keen 
and close study. An introduction by Prof. R. N. Nandhi is a 
valuable as the main text itself. Four appendices added to us 
text provide detailed information, not given in the text ieu 
ing 101 Sthalas, Shatsthalas and constitution of Maaya. Notes 
are specially added, and they quote profusely from Vacanasastra 
and other Vacanas in Kannada language. This book deserves 
to bea valuable text-book to post-graduate students, and a Sud 
to research students in Virasaiva philosophy. 


B. KuruuBA Rao 


I was a room filled: By Purushottama. Jayanti Publications, 
Delhi. Price: Rs. 20. - 

The slim volume under consideration is a collection of 
poems by Purushottama (Dr. P. P. Sharma). The poetry of 
Sharma is simple, direct and effective. It is suffused with typical 
Indian sensibility and values. In ‘‘ Lamentation of Devayani ”, 
he tells the famous Mahabharata story of Kacha and Devayani 
from the point of view of the jilted heroine Devayani This 
unadorned piece of verse is a success probably because the theme 
itself, being archtypal, is endowed with poetic beauty and grandeur. 
“The Ambiguous Language" delineates a siutation in which a 
loving pair is mentally separated by a cruel, unspoken, suspicious 
thought of infidelity. ** Anecdote of a pigeon” is a restatement 
ofthe classic Ramayana situation in a modern setting, the poet 
being the Nishada. now. The title poem ‘I was a room filled ° 
is based ona beautiful conceit and describes a sublime spiritutal 
experience in an elevated tone. It is gratifying to note that the 
poet, unlike many a poet of the day, has firm grasp on the 
metrical moulds, too. Dr. G. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Telugu Folk Lyrics: By V. Ramamurthy. Sita-Kumar Publi- 
cations, B1/C-30, Ravindranagar, Guntur. Price: Rs. !5. 

Telugu folk lyricism has provided a wonderful hunting-ground 
for the social history of Andhra Pradesh. Of such lasting value 
are these poems that even after the advent of the culture-crippling 
movie, the folk style has survived and taken to new heights of 
success poets like Nanduri Subba Rao and Konakalla Venkataratnam. 
Our hearts do zoom with expectant thrill when the wind wafts to 
us the strains of * Mokkajonna thotalo. " 

Mr. Ramamurthy has done a signal service to the history 
of Telugu literature by seeking the source of this branch of modern 
writing. His brief introduction adequately projects the main 
aspects of folk lyrics: structural variety, verbal simplicity, sound 
commonsense and spontaneous poetic genius. À running comment- 
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ary on selected li verse covers all the, ages of man. Childhood 
and boyhood are NerY much present but , youth is the main subject 
Passionate and sentinteatal ‘love, the -fun and laughter of a lover's 
ways, the frustration of adultery | and the sorrows of parting are 
all here. Violence is ubiquitously present, for lifein a farmland 
isnot a bed of roses. To see a parent or a son or a husband 
hacked to pieces is common sight. Nature in its fierce and benevolent 
aspects gives us some wonderful scenes. Realism is just a step 
away from a pointed spiritual truth. 
Mr. Ramamurthy has spread his net wide and there is even a 
* guide to begging." A satisfying volume that orders us to lend an 
attentive ear next time when we catch a folk rhyme in passing. 
Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


SANSKRIT — TELUGU 


I) Sloka Ratnaaraamah: 2) Yoga Ratnaaraamamu: By Somanchi 
Sriramulu, 2-1-559/3, Nallakunta, Hyderabad. Price: Rs. 4. 
The first book, divided into nine Uddyotas, deals with subjects 
like efficacy of God’s name, meditation, Brahmananda Yoga. A 
separate chapter is devoted to champion the cause of image- 
worship. The author sometimes quotes verbatim from the 
Bhagavadgita, and some works of Sankaracharya ; sometimes he 
gives his own verses. All the verses are followed by their import 
in Telugu prose. 
The second book contains almost a thesis of the author. 
It is a novel interpretation of the Bhagavadgita. The author 
contends that Titikshaa, or endurance. is the main Yoga taught 
in the Gita, and that the essence thereof is given in five verses 
in the second chapter (11-15 verses). His interpretations of 
words — Gita, Bhagavan, Prajnaa-vaada Asu and Matrasparsa are 
quite novel His exposition of Titikshaa Yoga has a practical 
approach and is critical. Written in simple Telugu prose this 
work deserves a close study. B. KuruMBA Rao 


TELUGU 


Abhinavalocanamu : By Dr. G. V. Subrahmanyam. Yuva Bharati, 
5, Kingsway, Secunderabad-3. Price: Rs. 16 

Coming from the pen of Dr. G. V. Subrahmanyam, a scholar 
of deep erudition and a critic of high standard, this volume con- 
tains critical essays on Rayaprolu Subba Rao,a Khandakavya 
" Urvasi" of Ravindra translated into Telugu, Visvanatha 
Kalpavriksha, Visvanatha as a critic, Madhuri Darsanam and Andhra 
Puranam. Though each essay in itself is flooded with critical 
appreciation, essays on Visvanatha are highly thought-stimulating and 
informative, and students of Telugu literature are sure to be highly 
benefitted by a study of this volume, ** SANDILYA ” 
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